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EDITOR^S PREFACE 

MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 

The aim of this commentary is to bring out the religious 
meanmg and message of the New Testament v/ntings. To 
do this, it is needful to explam what they origmally meant 
for the communities to which they were addressed in the 
first century, and this involves literary and histoncal criti- 
cism ; otherwise, our reading becomes unintelligent. But 
the New Testament was the literature of the early church, 
\vritten out of faith and for faith, and no study of it is intelli- 
gent unless this aim is kept in mind. It is hterature written 
for a religious purpose. ‘These are wntten that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Chnst, the Son of God ’ TTiis is the 
real object of the New Testament, that Christians might 
believe it better, in the light of contemporary life with its 
intellectual and moral problems. So with any commentary 
upon it Everythmg ought to be subordmated to the aim of 
elucidating the rehgious content, of shewing how the faith 
was held in such and such a way by the first Christians, and of 
malring clear what that faith was and is. - 

The idea of the commentary arose from a repeated demand 
to have my New Testament translation explamed ; which 
accounts for the fact that this translation has been adopted 
as a convenient basis for the commentary But the contn- 
butors have been left free to lalce their own way If they 
interpret the text differently, they have been at liberty to 
say so. Only, as a translation is m itself a partial com- 
mentary, it has often saved space to print the commentary 
and start from it. 

As everyman has not Greek, the commentary has been 
written, as far as possible, for the Greekless But it is based 
upon a first-hand study of the Greek ongmal and readers 
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may rest assured that it represents a close reproduction of 
the original writers’ meaning, or at anyrate of vrhat we 
consider that to have been. Our common aim has been to 
enable everyman to-day to sit where these first Christians 
sat, to feel the impetus and inspiration of the Chnstian faith 
as it da^vned upon the mmds of the commimities in the first 
century, and thereby to realize more vividly how new and 
lasting IS the message which prompted these New Testament 
writmgs to take shape as they did. Sometimes people mside 
as well as outside the church malce mistakes about the New 
Testament. They thmk it means this or that, whereat 
its words frequently mean something very different from 
v/hat traditional associations suggest The saving thing is to 
let the New Testament speak for itself. This is our desire and 
plan m the present commentary, to place each writing or 
group of wntmgs m its original settmg and aUow their words 

o come home thus to the imagination and conscience of 
everyman to-day. 

The general form of the commentary is to provide a running 

«P “to separate 
these Umits, each contnbutor has been 

whichl; gospel requires a method 

commentinT^ precisely the same as that necessitated by 

Snot to toe variety of treatment 
OtfrlT^ mterfere with the uniformity of aim and form. 

reade^ c^Sd mteMd whafT® mattered, so long as the 

of the New Testament ^ ^ text 

✓ 

* James Moffatt. 
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PREFACE 


Many excellent commentaries on Colossians and Ephesians 
have appeared within recent years, and the present author 
has made ample use of all of them. He is particularly 
indebted (as all commentators on these Epistles must be) to 
Lightfoot, Dibdius, Ewald, and Robinson. At the same 
time he has found himself compelled to differ from all these 
expositors on many important points both of exegesis and of 
general interpretation He regrets that he had finished his 
work before the appearance of Prof G. S. Duncan’s very 
able book Si. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, in which the theory 
of the Ephesian origin of the Epistles is supported by a 
number of new arguments He is still of opinion, however, 
that the epistles of the Captivity can only have been written 
at Rome. On the other great cntical problem of the Paulme 
authorship of Ephesians he also holds to the position which 
was never questioned untU modem days. This is due, he 
hopes, not to any stubborn conservative bias, but simply 
to the conviction, forced on him after much careful thought, 
that on this matter the conservatives are nght 
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INTRODUCTION 


(i) The Epistles of the Captivity 

The e pistle to C olossians belong s to a group^of swen letters 
which purport to have been written by Paul in captivity : 
Piuli^iii5s7X^ssianC~~@i^esi^^ Pfflembn7“ iTTiinnpiy, 
2“Timothy, Titus T he three last-nam^ (the so-called 
litoral epistlS)~'can hardly in their present -form be 
auffientic, an3*Those who still claim them as Pauline are 
compelled to assign them to a period of Paul’s life of which 
we cannot pretend to know anything There thus remain 
four epistles, and within this group it is at once evident that 
Phihppians stands apart from the others It is addressed 
to readers in a separate locality, and was written at a different 
time, when the apostle’s thoughts were runmng in a different 
direction. Between Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon 7here„ 
is a relation so -close that tfiev ne^^alllib be taken together. > 
Colossians and Philemon are indeed distinct m ,c!^racter \ 
one'1i*TdHii^MTo'irclhircE,™a^^ with large issues of i 
) falfirirhdl5bnduct,“ while" The 6lhVr7s”a*pn^te notion a 
perkonal"m'attef " BdtH.~Trov^vef."wefe ev iclehtlv written at 
tHFsame time, and were sent to the same town by the hands 
oFthe sameTniipseng^ Colossians ’"arid'Ephesiahs are”" also 
veryTiosely related Although they differ m purpose they 
reflect the same mood of thought and continually repeat the 
same ideas in much the same words This very resemblance 
of the two epistles has sometimes been made a ground of 
doubting whether one of them can be genmne This question 
will faU to be considered m the introduction to Ephesians. 

(2) Place of Origin 

^ The letters were written when Paul was in pnson, and we 
naturally think of the long Roman imprisonment, when he 
was awaiting tnal m the emperbf’s"^urt.'"'Until’Tecently it 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE .COLOSSI AH S 

was taken for granted that the four epistles belong to this 
latest penod in Paul’s career We know, however, that he 
suffered other impnsonments For two years he was detained 
at Caesarea, before his voyage to Rome At an earlier time 
he *pasied~ through ternble dangers, no doubt mcludmg 
imprisonment, at Ephesus The book of Acts has nothing 
to tell us of this grave crisTs, but he himself alludes to it in a 
number of passages (cf i Cor 15 3^1 2 Cor i • 8-10, Rom. 
16 3, 4) Some modern scholars have held that the letters 
must be assigned to one of those earlier captivities, and the 
case in favour of this view has been ably presented in the 
Commentary on Phtlippia/its in this series ‘ 

The matter is so important that the mam arguments may 
be repeated (i) Paul^writ^ bii^splf 

Timothy, his companion dunng the third missionary journey. 
(2) He mehtidni a number of men who are with him, and who 
were all associated with that earher penod (3) He refers to 
his future plans, taking for granted that when he is set at 
hberty he will resume work in Asia, while before going to 
Rome he had definitely closed his mission in the East (4) 
He is m close and frequent communication with Macedonia 
and Asia Minor, and this would hardly have been possible in 
Rome, which was far more distant from those countnes, 
under ancient conditions of travel, than America now is 
from Europe (5) The fugitive slave Onesimus, on whose 
behalf the letter to Philemon is written, could not have made 
his way from Colossae to Rome, and Paul could not have 
sent him back such a distance Several of these arguments 
wquld^clude the Caesarean as well as the RomaiTimpnson- 
m^rh At Caesarea, fdfhns'tanc’e^'ivheh'Paul’s thoughts were 
all turning towards Rome and the West, we cannot conceive 
of him as planning an immediate return to Asia 


So^he great myqnty of ^holars who assign the letters to 
an eadier impnspnnie^"'^ In 'favour 6f~Ephesus' At 
^^^-^othy.5\3th'him; he was suiro^^^ 

O ' s"' ISl 
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Asian Christians, his plans as yet were limited to the East, he 
waFaT'easy “distance from Philippi and Colossae, he would 
readily fall m with Onesimus, who had fled from a city only 
a hundred miles away Due weight must certainly be 
allowed to all these arguments, but they leave out of account 
the unique position of Rome, the great centre to which 
everything in that ancient world was attracted At Rome 
Paul might easily find himself in company with many of his 
old friends Runaway slaves notonously made for the vast 
city, where they were safer from detection than anywhere 
else Moreover, we have no evidence of any prolonged 
imprisonment of Paul at Ephesus To allow for the com- 
position of these letters we need to postulate a captivity of 
some duration Paul finds himself at leisure to receive 
reports and consider them carefully and write elaborate 
answers, full of weighty thought All his references to the 
trouble at Ephesus appear to imply a short, acute cnsis 
His imprisonment would be similar to that which he suffered 
at Philippi, where he was thrown into a cell with his feet in 
the stocks , and under such conditions he would have httle 
inclination or opportunity for theological discussion 
In Rome, on the other hand, he lived in his own hired house, 
his TnehdTTiaH'Tree~’acce¥snfo h^^ time 1^ heavy on his 
KandsJ“aind he would welcon^ the chance of malang himself 
useful by” means of l^tos We have to note alsp,his„aUusions 
t oJbIie" '~Praetormm * and to ‘ Caesar’s household,’ which point 
most naturally to Rom^ There seems to be ho sufficient 
r easonT or aban doning jthe^gen^^Iy accepted ^ew that the 
epistles date from the period of the Roman captivity. 


(3) The Church at Colossae 


Colossae was one of three cities in the Lycus valley, a l^e 
and”ferHle~prmn "ericifbled b^mountams which hes in^the 
intm^pX Apa^morTabbut a hundred miles east of Ephesus 
The region has always~T5een‘ famous for a' number-ofmaturai 
phenomena — a petrified waterfall, sulphur spnngs, a steaming 
cavern — ^which are due to volcanic agencies It is now almost 


completely deserted, but m Paul’s day was^one of the 



THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLO SSI AN S 

wealtMest and most populous distncts. of theJEast. The 
tEf^'"citieslfr the vdiey-^plossae,_Laodicea, Hierapolis 
were situate withm a few miles of one another. Colossae was 
the smallest of the three, but was the original settlement, and 
was already ancient when Xenophon passed through it on the 
famous march. In the year a d. 6o or 6i the cities were 
devastated by an earthquake, with ternble loss of life. It is 
remarkable that Paul makes no allusion to this calamity, 
which must have happened very near the time when the 
letter was written, and which made a deep impression on the 
whole empire. His silence has been made an argument for 
attributing the letter to the Ephesian period, but the precise 
date of the earthquake is uncertain It may have been later 
than the composition of the letter, even when we assume 
that Paul wrote from Rome. 

He expressly says (Col. 2 : i — for you and for those at 
Laodtcea, for all who have iievei seen my face) that he had not 
personally visited the cities in the Lycus valley Injeach of 
't hem, however, a church had been founded by the laboursjof 
EpaphrasTwfib was prbFaBly one of Paul’s Ephesian converte 
He had a further connexion with Colossae through Phdemon, 
with whom he had become well acquainted , and jduring his 
impns onme nhheiiadiormed.a.speciaLintimacy with another 
Colossian, the slave Onesinms In view of these associations, 
and also because it was an offshoot of his own mission at 
Ephesus, Paul had always felt a peculiar interest m the 
Colossian church His lette r was \yntten af ter a meetmg^ 
wit h Ep aphras, and'lhost'^hkely at his request Epaphras 
had recently amved at Ronie,' pefhapf fdflE^xpress purpose 
of visiting Paul, perhaps on some business connected with 
his mission (his exertions on your behalf and on behalf of 
those at Laodicea and Hierapohs, Col 4 13) He had 
spoken in the warmest terms of the Colossian Christians, but 
had also told of certain strange doctrines which were gaining 
ground, and which he himself had apparently found it difd- 
cult to answer €/Paiil felt the matter to be so important that 
he resolved to mite His letter tu rns whoUy on the question 

tomrds the end it deals with the 
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duties of huslto_(^ and wives, children and parents, masters 
an d s ervants. ^ This also may be explained from the circum- 
stances wliich had drawn Paul’s attention at this time to 
Colossae His int er^t in Philemon’s slave Onesimus had 
s et h im thinking on thejwtiole matter of dome^ic relations, 
a nd he taKes occa sion to discos th^ Jiractical questipnj^along^ 
withj^c purely doctrinal one 

(4) The Colossi an Heresy 

The epistl^k t hus co ncer ned with a peculiar ,type plialse 
teacEihg which had arisen at. Colossae. _ Nothing is loiown 
oftEis heresy except from Paiil’s references to it m the course 
oftlJg" letter, and the nature of it ^s always been onejaf ihe 
vexed'problems oITTewTestament inquiry Attempts have 
beeiTinade'td identify it 'with one" or another of the strange 
beliefs which are known to have been current in the latter 
half of the first century. Some scholars (e g Lightfoot) have 
traced it to the Jewish sect of the Essenes, which may have 
found adherents among the Jewish settlers in the Lycus 
valley. Others have seen m it close affinities with the ideas 
of Cerinthus, one of the earliest of the Gnostics who, according 
to tradition, came into conflict with John at Ephesus These 
efforts to attach a particular label to the heresy may all be 
regarded as futile. 

Asia Minor, durmg the first century, was full of obscure 
rehgious movements, and it is highly improbable that the - 
Colossian sect was one of the two or three which happen to be 
known to us. Moreover, it seems to have been confined to the 
one locahty We can hardly infer from Paul’s account that it 
had even spread to the two neighbounng churches , he seems 
to speak of it as quite peculiar to Colossae. In all penods of 
t he Church th ere.haveT)een l ocal ized heresies, an<^^y_^e not 
unknown to-dav Sometimes thev come toextend from their 

^ — ll ll■^ll|| II ,1 III Iiiiiiri ~**~ ‘^ I-T ■■ir T- , ,1 II IHMH ■ inr i ” ' ' - 

ongmal centre ov er a wide area , someHm^ fhev istruggLejin 
and die w here thev were born.. In itself the Colossian j^re^ 
was"p rdl3abl^ no rnore than one of those abortive move ments, 
but there are^sevSS points about it, besides the fact that it 
was answered by Paul, w hich make it of special in terest. 

y ' 
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For one thing, it presents a double aspect, Jewish and 
Paganr^^TheseTwo forms of religion refused, Jor the most par_t, 
to blend with each othej. The Jewisli legalists with whom 
Paul had to contend at an earlier time held rigidly aloof from 
all contamination with Gentile ideas and customs. ^ 1 he semi- 
Pagan Gnostics, who became such a menace at the end of the 
first century, took up a strongly anti- Jewish attitude, so much 
so that they discarded the Old Testament as the law of an 
mferior, tyrannical God. The Colossian teachers, as we gather 
from Paul’s allusions, tried to combine the two types of belief. 
On the one hand they pushed to an extreme the demands of 
the Jewish code — observance of festivals, keeping of the 
Sabbath, avoidance of things unclean On the other hand 
they laid stre^ on_ mysterious rites and ascetic discipline, 
th^ required that angels should be wbfshipped, they called 
thSFdbctfine a theosophy or ‘ philosophy,’ and employed a 
jargon which was borrowed from the Pagan cults Thi s 
fu^n of Judaism and Paganism is undoubtedly puzi^g. 

Muchlndfe'interestmg‘and"impdftanfis the relation of the 
heresy to the spiritual conditions of that age in which 
Chnstiamty appeared A type of belief may be purely local, 
but it always reflects some widespread mode of thinking. 
The fanatical sects which sprang up m isolated districts 
during the Middle Ages merely carried to the point of extra- 
vagance the common ideas of the time, and in many ways 
illustrate them better than the official creeds In the same 


manner the movement at Colossae throws light on the rehgious 
situation which Paul and his fellow-missionanes had to face. 


For more than a generation three factors had been working 
together to produce a spiritual atmosphere of a unique kind : 
(i) The ancient forms of rehgion had broken down. Not 
only had mtelhgent men ceased to believe in them, but they 
were bound up with pohtical conditions which no longer 
existed. The cult of the gods and goddesses had grown out 
of the hfe of the free city-states, and these had now been 
absorbed m the one great empire. ( 2 ) Within this empire the 
diffemnt countnes had been drawn close together. Above all, 
the East and the West had become umted, and the Oriental 
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cults had established themselves everywhere and had pro- 
foundly modified the old beliefs and customs ( 3 ) Greek 
philosophy had come to exercise a dominant influence on all 
higher thinking. Rehgion sought to reconcile itself with 
philosophical speculation, and philosophy at the same time 
made use of terms and conceptions borrowed from religion 


The outcome of these various conditions was the pheno- 
menonTaiown Syncretism ‘ — -the blening^of „alLknpFn 
refi^ons" wfthbfre“ah 6 fKer and with the ideas of philosophy. 
Ihe^faHy~TlTe“fusibn“iSsuined countless~Toffns" ” It7_was ^ 

absence of any generally 
recognized religion the field was open for every kind of strange 
belief All over the empire men were at work, trying to 
c reate newrehgi bns out of differe nt "c ombinations of the oTd 
T hese men were S(^ebmms_ profound thinkers, ^som etimes 
visionanes, of crazy enthusiasts, or mere nnpostors It is 
evi dentTlia TIrom the first many of these irresponsible teachers 
were st rongly attracted to Chnstianity They perceived that 
in^this new message there were elements of the highest value, 
and were eager to exploit it m the interest of their own belies 


If the missionaries had been wiUing to compromise they 
would no doubt have been able, almost from the beginning, to 
secure a central place for Christ in the syncretistic systems 
But they refused to compromise. They took up the posi- 
tion, and held to it firmly through the struggles of the next 
two centuries, that Christ alone must be the object of faith. 

The Colossian here sy, therefore, is to be regarded as one 
of the man y attempts,, to jTiakeX.hristianitv_an element ,m 
spi^ form of composite religion Teachers at Colossae were 
beginning TO 1io''"What"'tlie "Gnostics sought to do later on a 
more ambitious scale They took fragments of the Chris tia n 
n^sage and tried to fit tffe^m'“mtb"'a" sfn^ufe 3 ylffich w^s 
mainl3rcbfffp6s^'6rTagan mythology and metaphysic In 
tnis Colossian experiment a place was also given to Jewish 
contributions This was certainly exceptional, but may be 
explained from the special conditions of the Lycus valley 
Jews, in that neighbourhood, formed a considerable part of 
the population, and the new teachers, bent on collecting ideas 
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from every quarter, could not overlook the suggestion* 
offered them by Judaism. It may indeed have been ® 
Jewish birth and upbringing who were mainly responsible lor 
the new type of doctrine Whocyer, they were the berets 
apparently_called_ thcrnsclycs Christians^ and worked .withi^ 
the^huTch, trying to persuade their fcUow-mcnibers that whj.^ 
they taught was a richer^ satisfying Chnstiani^.^^_^^ 
need not doubVlhatlnThi^daim they were sincere. They 
beUeyMnhat:*whilc TrddmgTall that.rwas^ 

Christian faith they also allowed room for 
frqnrotKer~s6urcSr^t w^ tlii^h^ynadc them dangerous. 
They were able to mamtam that what they had to offer was 
ianTimproved’*XEristiah^^ ’^THey had added to the 
^airthat w^hest in JSdaism andTPagahism 


(5) Paul’s Answer to the False Teaching 

The Colossian epistle reminds us, to some extent, of the 
epistle to Galatians, which Paul had written a number of 
years before There also he is concerned with the threatened 
perversion of one of his churches by a wrong form of teaching. 
The two epistles, however, are quite different in their tone 
land character In Galatians Paul wntes throughout with 
strong feeling _ He vehemently denounces the advocatesjpf 
tHFXa^and is indignant with the“Ga^tians_for_hstenmgAo 
them “In^Colc^ians^lie is kind and persuasive He 
aj ^oaches the su bj Tdn d T^disp uTe Tjy - after, 
a ssuring his readers of his fullest conMencejn their loyalty. 
It may be that he does not care to speak bluntly to tins 
community which he has never visited and over which he 
has no direct control It may be that the mischief when he 
wrote had not proceeded very far, and that he is anxious not 
to blame the whole Church for the error of a few. We cannot 
but feel, moreover, that while he deplored the heresy he was 
aware that it had raised genuine difficulties which had to b» 
seriously considered No^purpps^ould be served by merely 

'‘nd Paul wS 

'?"?^5i'^,^?J.t!?L?PP?rtu5lty they.gave hini. We”kuow 
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wittin a generation the Gno stic whi^ had first loomed 
u p liftliatg bscug^Iocalljff^ to overshadow the'^whoTe 

Church. It IS a remarkable evidence of I%ul*s wisdom and 
for^glitjtha;^hej)erceived the danger from the very outset 
Not only so, but m this epistle he"mdicated"the line of argu- 
ment by which the Gnostic criticisms could be effectually met. 

The position of the heretics appeax^to have been that the 
wprkpf Ch rist w;^ by itself imperfect Christ had been the 
deliverer from sin, but man is subject to a bondage of which 
moral evil is only one aspect out of many. For that part, 
moral evil itself arises from the larger conditions in which 
man’s life is involved A^a creature of earth man belongs to 
the material creation His'^pnt'ualTiatiir^ is called on to 
assernr^iriirflieTace“of"vast cosmical forces which are bent 
oiTexcIudin^nrfn "finm that higher li?e to which he aspires. 
So__beIore he can be morally redeemed he must be secured 
against those 'hbsth<rpawem wI^h Jcei^Tiim^^ 
the lower matenal worm 

' 7(5^11113 ^111^050 the work o^Christ must be supplemented 
by other agencies. By an ascetic discipline inen must'fre^ 
themselves, as far as possible, from the pollution of matter 
Byl5i^eri6tis*rites fhcy‘miisl7e'ableTo''cbunter those se crFt 
ih]|Gences“which*are“ always 'working for their destruction 
Above TiHI^fhey "musf "enlist ""biT their behalf "superhatufar 
beings who will protect them from those other beings who 
hold sway m the matenal creation Al(mg with the fai^ 
in Christ there must be this^«£^(?jf ange/s, withou^ 
op Sf iofi"~tEe'"help"pr Chnst^js, oina vailing. The heretics 
expressed themselves in the mythological language of their 
time, and conceived of salvation in terms of a conflict between 
personal agencies — those which represented the spiritual and 
those which ruled in the matenal world. But the issue they 
raised was one which forces itself (in Christian thought in— 
airages‘-and~whicE TTas' heveTbee h more~m ge^than m oy 
own day How can the gospel be reconcifed with the facts of 
tBis~universe of which we form a part ? Oy er against the 
tremendous vi^bjh^jprces„amidst_jvhich_we^ fipi^ 
what is The value of the work of Chns tJl.^ 

- J.J 
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It is this problem with wWch Paul deals in Colossians, 
mdltill'more fi^yjn The compamon epistle to Ephesians , 
3.nd for this reason the two epistles form a permanent con- 
tn^tion to Christian thought 

hunself with thTproblem in itTlarger ^pect? in Coldisian*’ 
he meets that particular group of heretics on their own ground 
His answ^ resblv^ tlus-;;;^ba^CK^t^a^oMt^^ 

pre^eminenT He miTst notTe regarded as one power outjof 
^^Tf^he includes in himself aE other pow^s. Not only 
is he supreme over all 3^gels^, bi^ they o\ve to him their very 
e^stencT, and'are no less dependent on him than men. them- 
selveT^^In Him we hai^~the''ultimate reality, so that his 
■work for us isall-^ffici^t" ' EorJiHe purpose of this argument 
Paul avad^himself pfjL_dgcti^ which .was^Jhencefpith to 
pla y a car dina l part m Christian theology, but of which he 
makes little use m his earher wntings He identifies Christ 
with theXogbs,' which'" according to the iOeiTandfian" philo^ 
sophywa^tfiTpnnBplebi creation, the intermediary between 


God and the world 


The passage in which Paul sets forth the Logos na. ture of 
Christ (Cd]^ I * isXy^fiasTdldmhscHdlars apj^ared so alien 
to Pauline thought that they would strike it out of the 
epistle as a later insertion, but it is integral to the whole 
argument and indeed supplies its philosophical groundwork. 

^ls 6 does Paul so ex plicitl y stat e the position 
winch wa s later to be developed by the Fourth evangelist 
Even m the early epistles, however, we can see him feeling his 
way towards this position (cf i Cor 8 J6) If he never made it 
central before Colossians the reason doubtless was that he had 
never before had to face a problem to which it seemed to offer 
the solution He had now ^examine the place of Christ with 
reference not only to jnan!s sal^^tioVbut to the materiarunT~ 
w^ forced back upon this doctrine' which he had 

flYl°^s^y^^oj^gl^tfof^merayspeHiirHtivd''Tam^^^ 

however though it is attached to a metaphysical theory, ts 

bAnl ^ significance of it and its 

^ permanent Chnstian message will fall to be 

discussed in the mtroductionto the commentary on Ephesians. 

12 
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The Opening Salutation (i : i, 2) i. 

Paul, by God’s will an apostle of Christ Jesus, and brother i 
Timotheus, to the consecrated and faithful brothers in 2 
Christ at Colossae : grace and peace to you from God 
our Father. 

1. 

Greek letters began with a regular formula, ' A to B sends i 
greeting ’ Paul follows this rule in his epistles, but expands 
each part of the greetmg, and weaves it in with Christian 
ideas. It is his custom, too, to associate himself with a 
colleague who happens to be with him at the time. The early 
missionaries seem to have adopted the practice of working 
in pairs, perhaps in accordance with Jesus’ own mj unction 
when he sent out the first disciples by two and two (Mark 
6:7). Paul wishes his letters to carry the same authority 
as would attach to a personal visit,* and for this reason takes 
care to mention his companion along with himself In this 
epistle he refers to Timothy only in the salutation, and then 
proceeds to write in his own person. It may be understood, 
however, *that Timothy read and endorsed the letter. Ac- 
cording to his custom Paul speaks of himself as an apostle, 
to mark at the very outset the authority by which he addresses 
his readers Not only is he an apostle, but he holds his 
ofiice by God’s will. This claim must be interpreted m the 
hght of the opening chapter of Galatians Paul’s opponents 
had sought to weaken his authonty by insisting that while 
he called himself an apostle he was not on the same footing 
as the immediate disciples Any nght he had to teach the 
gospel was derived from them, and wherever he differed from 
them he must be wrong His answer was that his commission, 
just as much as theirs, was from God. 

And as he declares himself a true apostle so he recognizes 

13 
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the Colossians as a genuine branch of the Church They are 
consecrated (saints), in the sense that they had received the 
divine calling, and were set apart from the world. Not only 
so, but they were faithful — a word which carries the double 
meaning that they believed in Christ and were stedfast in 
their profession To this Paul adds his favourite formula 
m Christ, suggesting the idea of mystical fellowship. Some- 
times this idea is fully emphasized , sometimes the phrase is 
used more generally It must be remembered that the name 
' Christian ’ was still a somewhat contemptuous one, applied 
to the believers by the heathen Paul avoids it, and yet con- 
veys its meaning by his term ‘ in Christ ' By something like 
a play on words he changes the conventional Greek salutation 
into a Christian one Instead of ‘ ]oy ' he wishes grace to 
his readers , the same Greek word expresses both ideas, and 
Paul uses it m the larger, rehgious sense To the customary 
Greek formula he adds the Oriental one of peace (' salaam '), 
and to this also he gives a Christian implication We are 
renunded of Jesus’ farewell in John 14 27, Peace I leave to 
you, not as the world gives its ' Peace,’ where the meaning is, 
‘ the peace I offer is a real peace, not the conventional “ good- 
bye.” ’ 


Thanksgiving (i • 3-8) 

3 We always thank the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 

4 when we pray for you, since we have heard of your faith 
in Christ Jesus and your love for all the saints, due to the 

5 hope which is laid up for you in heaven. You heard of 

6 this hope originally in the message of the Truth, in that 
gospel which has reached you as it spreads over all the 
world with fruit and increase. Such has been your life 
from the day you learned to know what God’.s grace 

7 really is. You got that lesson from our beloved fellow- 
servant Epaphras, a minister of Christ who is faithful to 

your interests ; and it is he who has informed us of your 
love in the Spirit. 

In this section also Paul foUows the ordinary structure of 

14 
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a. Greek letter. After the salutation it was customary to 
throw in a few words of thanksgiving for the welfare of the 
person addressed, and of prayer that it might be continued. 
This v.as generally done in a single stereotyped sentence, 
but Paul almost always makes a great deal of tins part of the 
letter, and tnes to frame it in such a way that it leads up 
naturally to his mam theme. In letters like his, where the 
religious motive is everything, the thanksgiving ceases to be 
a mere formal introduction. It comes from the heart and 
often sums up the whole purpose which the writer has m 
mind. So Paul begins by rendering thanks to the God and 3 
Father of our Lord^Jesus Christ. _He implies that our access 
to God is throu^i Christ Because Chnst knew Him as 
Fath^ we pan^pJlIo^Lch Him with hke confidence. This 
»*^as stnlangly expressed in the early Christian practice of 
using the double name ' Abba, Father ’ — the word, which 
Jesus had emplo3^ed when he prayed m his own language, 
neing prefixed to the ordinary Greek word. 

Paul tells the Colossians that he had thus thanked God on 
their behalf ever since he had heard (for he had never visited 4 
them personally) of their faith m Christ Jesus, their love to 
all their fellow Chnstians, and the hope which sustained them. 
This tnad of f^th, hope, love, is famihar to everyone from 
I Cor." 13, where it is declared that these three abide, i^hile 
airelse"isTransitory. In man y other p^sages, howeyer,^jve 
fina tlie apostle’s mind running onjdie same three excellences^ 
Wlierewr brie of 1:116111 is mentioned we may look, somewhere 
close at hand, for a reference to the two others So far ^ 
c an be discovered it was Paul himself who first analysed_the 
Chnstian lif£^into~"tlieseTHfee~inain"eI^ents The present 
passage Ts important "as defining what he meant by them. / 
Faith i s dir ected to Christ, love^o the brethren, Imii^o the ^ 
COTu^^sSvation.^TGis object of hope is described as laid up, 
by^^ich islmplied . (i) that it is still m the future , (2) that 
its full nature is still hidden , (3) that it is absolutely secure. 
They heard of it originally, m the days when they were 5 
first converted, and the news came to them in the message 
of the Truth, in the gospel, Paul may here be contrasting 

15 
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the genuine message with those heretic^ perversions which 
he is presently to condemn, but more likely he is seeking to 

emphasize the certainty of the hope 

In the gospel which tells of it we receive the absolute truth. 

6 This gospel had come to the Colossians as to all the world. 
At the time when Paul wrote this was a wild exaggeration, 
for the Church as yet consisted of tiny handfuls of people, 
almost unnoticed in the great empire which itself was only a 
fraction of the v/orld. But Paul sees in these the promise of 
a world-wide community, and takes care liere, as elsewhere 
(e g Rom I 13, I Thess i • 8 f ), to impress on his readers 
that they form part of this great whole His words have a 
special pomt in view of those divisive teachings with which 
he is presently to deal Not only has the gospel spread 
everywhere, but it spreads with fruit, keeps bearing frmt, 
hke an ever-growing tree, and it has been abundantly fruitful 
among the Colossians, who know what God's grace really 
(m truth) is. The gospel all centred for Paul on the idea of 
divme grace, and he is confident that his readers have 
apprehended this grace in no theoretical fashion but as a 
hving reality 

7 He closes his thanksgiving with a tnbute to Epaphras 
through whom the gospel had come to Colossae In Epa- 
phras he recognizes a fellow-servant, a true comrade in the 
work of Chnst, and declares that like a good steward he has 
been faithful m his office Instead of to your interests 
('for you'— AV), however, we ought almost certainly to 
read ‘ on our behalf ’ Paul wishes to acknowledge his debt 
to Epaphras, who has done the work which would 


naturally have fallen to his own share dunng his mission 
8 at Ephesus As Paul’s substitute Epaphras had now brought 
m his report, telhng how the Colossian Christians were 
mamfestmg love m the Spirit. We know from i Corinthians 
13 that Paul thought of love as the greatest of all the spiritual 
gifts, and he rejoices that his readers were in possession of 
this gift. Epaphras had told him other things about them 
not so lavonrabk , but for the present he only dweUs on the 
bright features m the report. 
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A Prayer, merging in an Account of the Significance 

OF Christ (i : 9-14) 

Hence, from the day we heard of it, we have never ceased to 0 
pray for you, asking God to fill you with the knowledge 
of his will in all spiritual wisdom and insight, so that 10 
you may lead a life that is worthy of the Lord and give 
him entire satisfaction. May you be fruitful and increase 
in the doing of all good, as you thus know God I May ii 
his glorious might nerve you with full power to endure 
and to be patient cheerfully, whatever comes, thanking 12 
the Father who has qualified us to share the lot of the 
saints in the Light, rescuing us from the power of the 13 
Darkness and transferring us to the realm of his beloved 
Son I In him we enjoy our redemption, that is, the 14 
forgiveness of sins. 

Because of all the Christian promise they have shewn 9 
(hence) Paul assures them that he not only gives thanks but 
prays for them unceasingly In descnbmg what he prays 
for he begins to touch gently on~his complaint against the 
Colossians — ^that with all their devotion they have failed 
in right knowledge, mistaking windy speculations for a 
deeper wisdom He desires that they should have a true 
insight into God’s will m all spiritual wisdom and insight 
(understanding) It is hardly possible to distinguish between 
these two kinds of knowing, and the emphasis, in any case, 
falls on the word ‘ spintual,’ which qualifies both of them 
In I Cor 2 13 Paul tells that he had tried to speak ' not as 
human wisdom teaches, but as the holy Spirit teaches ’ 

The Colossians had been cairied away by mere human 
wisdom and had missed the guidance of the Spint He 
warns them that right knowledge is necessary to right con- 
duct. By their high calling as Chiistians they had come 
under an obligation to lead a life that is worthy of the Lord, so 10 
as to please or satisfy God entirely in every kind of good work 
This growth in practical goodness and their growth in true 
knowledge wiU react on one another, and both of them are 
only made possible by the help of a higher power This il 
c 17 
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is desciibed as a glorious might or power. ' ^ 

New Testa ment is the light m which G od dwells, and wliic^ 
raSitiToutirpm Him apphedjp„any_thmg Jhat 

IS of divine nature — here to that inward power which the 
believer knows to be not his own. It manifests itself chiefly 
m the patience which bears up under all trials and which is 
not a dull Stoical endurance, but is accompanied with joy 
(cheerfully), since the believer can b e co nfident that all his 
12 tnals jire le ading to^ome great en^ ^ 9 ^ Paul thianlK- 
gmng is the characteristic mark of the Clinstian^hfe The 
CBristi^ has" alway s before him a splendid hope, and can 
fedce^mjhatleverythmg jv\diich hap pe nsToTiim Js semng 
in some way to reahze it . 

In these epistles of Colossians and Ephesians we are struck 
by the contmual recurrence of the note of thanksgiving 
Paul takes it for granted that the Chnstian mood is one of 
unfaihng thankfulness to God,* who has qualified us to share 
the lot of the ssdnts in the Light. The heavenly world is 
pictured as a realm of hght, in which the people of Chnst 
wiU have a place allotted or set apart for them, and the 
mention of it brings Paul to his central th eme — the al l- 
sufhciency of ChrStTlifougE~whom we have th^^in^ntanc^ 
Tfir‘wofld~of"hght-T0rnvlncinGd^^ ha^destined us stands 

13 out against the domam or power of the Darkness into which 

14 men were bom. From this darkness, ruled over by hostile 
powers, God dehvered us, rescuing us and transferring us to 
the realm of his beloved Son 1 It is imphed that although 
the final blessedness hes m the future we have already in 
some measure won our freedom. We have been removed 
from a world which is subject to evil forces mto one which 
has Chnst for its Kmg, so that now we submit ourselves to 
no authonty but his Paul associates this great transition 
with the moment of baptism, when the convert dies to his 
old hfe and obtains remission of sins. 


When Paul speaks in this passage of a realm of Ligh' 
and a realm of Darkness, he is using terms which to his mine 
are more than figurative The behef was common in hi: 
une that the world m which we find ourselves owed it 
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existence to some kind of error Certain angelic beings 
had fallen out of the higher world or had been expelled 
from it, and had produced this matenal world in which they 
continue to hold sway They are identified m the Gnostic 
systems with the spirits who are enthroned m the planets 
So Paul thinks of men as subject by nature to those powers 
who are called in Eph 6 12 the potentates of the dark present, 
the world-rulers of this darkness He conceives of Christ 
as overcommg them by his death and so rescumg men from 
their tyranny The argument that follows turns on this idea 
According to the false teachers at Colossae it was necessary 
to conciliate the angehc powers who rule over the world, or 
to win to our side other powers who will protect us from 
them Paul maintains that as Christ’s people we .have 
escaped from all lower 1 unsdiction Chnst is above.aU anggls . 
he has conquered all other powers, and since we belong to 
him we ’aH“'^F^'“PefEaps'’w^l:airi 5 esT uSdefiHnd^^ 
rneaning^^wKerT we translate his idea out of the terms of 
ancient mythology into those of modem thinking We 
speak now, not of angelic powers throned m the planets, 
but of a world of mechanical law, m the clutches of which 
we are helpless Our hfe is all determined for us by heredity, 
environment, natural and social and economic forces, and 
the most we can do is to adjust ourselves as best we can to 
these conditions To such a philosophy Paul would answer, 
as he answered the teachers at Colossae, that we have access 
to a world of freedom God has delivered us out of the lower, 
mechanical sphere and placed us in the Kingdom of His Son 


The Nature and Significance of Christ (i * 15-17) 

He is the likene ss of the uns een God, born^fo;sJ^befqre„alI the 15 
* by him that allTlung ^ wefeEre Sied 16 

botfil^heaven and^on earth, both the s een and t he ^£e^, 
inHuding^Tiliron^, angelic LordsT^celestial Powers and 
Rulers ; aJj^diing s have been created bv him a nd for 
h to ; he is prior to all and all coheres in him . 17 

This is the most jemarkable pas_sage in^ the epistle, a^ 
has jpven~nse to much ^scussion, critical ^d theological^ 
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, The "foregoing verses have led up to the cardinal truth^tjiat 
I solution depends on Christ alone, so that no angelic mediat ors 
\ ar^necessar^. Nov^it is shewn that the ah-sufficiency of 
^ Christ IS apparent wheh^nce" we realize his unique place 
in^^umversF ^The" passageTeprcsehts a Ibfiii i conception 
ollChnsCs Person than is found anywlieieplse in the writings 
of Paul,jind_ comes, yery_neai tq^the view set foith in the 
prdogue to the Fourth Gospel For this reason’ some crftTcs 
- have questioned its authenticity Elsewhere m his epistles 
Paul works with Jewish Messianic ideas, supplemented by a 
conception of Jesus as ' Lord,’ which may have been partly 
suggested by the Oriental religions Here he appears Jo 
construe the Person of Christ by the Alexahdnan doctrine 
,of t^ Logos — ^the WortT who existed Trom the beginning 
Imthm the being " of G od, through^ whom God clTecfed 
I lbr’\TOfk'”df creation It is argued "that this identificotidh 
of Christ with the Logos was not made until a time subsequent 
to Paul, and that the passage befoie us must have been 
inserted by some later writer We do not know, liowever, 
when the Logos doctnne was first adopted It_is certain 
th at the Church came \ ery earl y into con tact with Alexandnan 
t hought . through-^teachers hke Apollos, who was one of 
Paul's fellow-worker s For that^^parTPaurinaS^ have’'be'come 
acquainted jvith the^ general, lines ol Al exandrian thinking 

e ^rrbef ore..his .conversion 

Indications are not w^nbng.m„the.caihei .epistles tliat he 
had^'hegilnrtdTfimir^ Christ m t^ns^ qf..^Logos theory '(e g 
I Cor 8~b)7~andliriiisTafer3^rs his mind may have mo\’’ed 


more decidedly in this direction One fact also has to be 
re membered— that the. Colossian heresy confionted him with 
^-.Jiew^problem -.JHithe rto h i^task had bejn to prove the 
^§=^S£-2^J£lEM-iqLs^ w hile m the face pf this n ^y. , 

tea ching he had to affirm the cosmical significance of Christ 
The position of the Heretics" Tvas^’that' there ''\vere*’pow'ers 
controlling the natural world W'ho needed to be reckoned 
^th, and that the work of Christ alone was insufficient 

consider not ni erely the..j:eIation of 


tae n ew iile but his relation to the universe 
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it possible to secure for Christ a central place in the whole 
scheme of things so that through him we might feel ourselves 
independent of every other power ^ It can easily be under- 
stood how in this effort Paul was led to fall back on the Logos 
conception which he had previously found little occasion to use 

He begins ^ defining the place of Christ * (i) with refer- 1‘ 
ence to^Crod ; (2) with reference to creation Taking up 
an“i3eawhicH”he had already touched^oiTin 2 Cor 4:4!^ 
descnbes Christ as the like ness (or i mage) of God. The 
wo]Fd1mphes“(^ it"d6e^in Philo) that he not merely reflects 
God but in some real sense represents Him , t he in visible 
God becomes manifest in Christ. As thus mamfestiner God 
he IS bom first before all the creation (the -first-bom of all 
creation), i e. prior m time to all created things and also pnor 
in^’Bi^t}^ Tlhe ArianTln~li!Haler"aie"aig ue3rTrom th is 
phrase of Paul’sTEaF fie'reprded Christ as part of creation, 
tHbuglT pribrTo ~aU "elsF^ Bnt‘The"lneanihg*'ceHajn^^^ That 
the place of Chnsttis outside "01^ creation , he was * born 
before itj' as TEe^liniriietween the created world" and the 
self-’ejosten'f XM^'^TfiisTHea is enforced in the verse that 
follows C hnst is prior to-creatio n because he is the ground 16 
of oreat ion , by o r in him all thing s werTcreatedT”"’ ' 

Philo is fond of desaibmgThc”^ace^6f''the'T^ by the 
illustration of an architect, who constructs a building first 
of all in his own mind The actual building is only the 
projection in stone and lime of this ideal plan God, in like 
manner, created the world in the Logos, and all things visible 
are modelled on this archetype. Paul’s thought is broadly ^ 
similar to that of Philo In Chnst Jhe-xreation has^^its- j 
s ource a nd.jnner.,.puij) Qse He is the principle behind al^ _ 
thmgs, and throu gh jiim they ha ve unity and meaning. Not 
onl y the visible but thFlieavenTy wofldJsThus grounSed^ 
Christ ( tlimg ^hbth ij^Heavm and on earth). The heretical 
tea^CTS insisted on a homage to the ^g^ic powers, T5ut 
Paunifgunfains'TTiatTliesejHike” created beings, ^O"^ 

tljiFTagfendrib"^^^^ The hipest 

of the heavenly^ dignities 

liTfirst-century Judaism the doctrine of angels had been 
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largely developed, with the help of suggestions from Persian 
mythology God was conceived as effecting His vnil by 
means of a multitude of attendant spints, who had their 
functions and ranks assigned to them At the head of this 
angehc host were five supreme orders, whose titles are pre- 
served in the well-luiown hne of Milton 

Tlirones, dominations, pnncedoms, virtues, powers 


Paul makes allusion, in various places, to one or another of 
these hierarchies' (e g i Cor 15 24, Rom 8 38) Here he 
mentions four of them, declaring that these highest of angehc 
rulers were created, hke all else, by Christ and for him It 
IS the same thought which the writer of Revelation expresses 
when he calls Chnst the Alpha and Omega — the ultimate cause 
of the umverse and also its final goal This, Aen, is the co^ic 
ly significance of Chnst He is j^ior to (before) all (things) — 
noFinerely i^point of time but causally — ^and all coheres in 
him (m him aU thm^ Kdld'Toget^r) Spnnging from him 
they find"nrhimTheir common bond and centre Hehs Rke 
the root whibh'makes the innumTerable branches and leaves 


into a hvmg tree 

The passage contains the firs^attempt, (apart from a passmg 
referHice likeThat in i Cor 8 6) to,attnbute a cosnucal val np 


to Ch nst This line of reflection is foreign to the main tenor 
of New T estanieht^'th'ought, which concerns itself ^most 
who%\viththe moral and rehgions asi^e'cts of Christ’s work 
Even inthe' FourtlTGospel and'thTepistle toThe'Hebrews, 
where Chnst is viewed in the light of the Logos conception, 
his creative activity is only touched on mcidentally in the 
opening verses At a later time, when the effort was made 


to define the precise metaphysical relation of the Son to the 
Father, a prominent place was given m theological discussion 
to the work of Chnst m creation It cannot be denied tnat 
the rehgious interest was too often lost sight of in speculations 
of this kind Questions which belonged more properly to 
philosophy or science were confused with the true message 
of Jesus ^Wtheless. Paul is nght m feebng that a religions 
issue was involved m the problem which had been raised by 
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the semi-Pagan teachers at Colossae Our Christian beliefs, 
although they are pnmarily concerned with the spintual life, 
must somehow be co-ordinated with our whole conception 
of the world We cannot rest permanently satisfied with a 
religion which can only maintain itself by ignoring the diffi- 
culties winch are forced on us from the side of science Paul 
' therefore finds himself compelled to grapple with the question 
of the place of Christ in creation. He works with ancient 1 
conceptions, and his philosophy is one which we are now ( 
tP.J-Cp.6pt, but we ca n stifilicognize the trutti ofjiisy 
mam idea In Christ, he declares, we must seek for the 
ultimate meamhg of the world All else exists for those 
sp 5 ifual"ends which were supremely manifested m his hfe 
and teaching Apar^fromjiim and that which he stands for 
the umverse loses its meaning. - - — - 

The Significance of Christ for the New Life (i ; 18-23) 

Also, he is the head of the Body, that is, of the church, m 18 
virtue of his primacy as the first to be born from the 
dead — ^that gives him preeminence over all. For it was 19 
m him that the divine Fulnes s will ed^^ to settle wit h out 
limit, ^^dl^fiimitwlIe 3 ~to reconcile in his own person 20 
all on earth and in heaven alike, in a peace made by the 
blood of his cross. 

Once you were estranged yourselves, your hearts hostile to 21 
him in evil-doing ; but now he has reconciled you by 
dying in his mortal body, so as to set you consecrated and 22 
unblemished and irreproachable in his presence — ^that is, 23 
if you adhere to the foundations and stability of the faith, 
instead of moving away from the hope you have learned 
in the gospel, that gospel which has been preached to every 
creature under heaven, and of which I Paul was made a 
mmister. 

Paul now proceeds to affirm the unique worth of Christ 
from another point of view As he is the source of universal 
hfe so he is the source of that new hfe which is operative m 
the Church Elsewhere Paul thinks of Christ as the second 
Adam — the progemtor of a new race of mankind. Here he 
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ascribes a still wider scope to Christ's work of redemption 
Through him not onl}^ the race of men but all created beings 
have entered on a new phase of existence. Thj^Cj^rch in 
^ which he reigns is the beginning of a 'voild-wid^jiroccssj^ 
reroncihation' This is_ the thou^U which is to be worked 
*out”rullyjn the epistle to the Ephesians, but the mam com^ 
ception is here clearly indicated.^.^ Christ is the cential 
i8 principle of the universe, and he is the head of the Body, 
that is, of the church. In previous epistles Paul had described 
the Church as the Body of Christ, and in i Cor 12 had elabor- 
ated the comparison But the idea was there little more than 
metaphorical It was shewn that while the Church is made 
up of a great number of people, with all their diverse interests, 
it IS yet an organism , it resembles a body, in which all 
the paits are animated by one hfe-prmciple and work har- 


moniously together. 

In the later e pistles this idea of the Body of Christ cea^ 
t o be figurati ve, and is ma^e_tpcorresppnd„to amystical reality. 
j The Church is regarded_as_the_k^e r incarnation of Chri st 
As once he appeared in a body of flesh so he now dwells in 
the Church. _and usesj.t for his self-manifestation, cont inuin g 
t hrough it the work for wKicETf^ame He i^He head of the 
church, not merely in the sense that the head is the most 
impoitant member of the body and controls all the others 
The thought rather is that all the forces of the body are 
galEer^ uplrnTtl^^ad It is the™seat"ofthat life and wfli 
which are distributed''through the different members and 
unite them into an organic whole. This sigmficance of Chnst 
as the head is more fully defined m the words that follow : 
in virtue of his primacy as the first to be born from the dead. 

Two ideas are combmed in this description of Christ as 
the beginmng The Church originated with him, who was 
‘ the first-born among many brethren ' (Rom. 8 29), and it 
depends on him continually, as the source of all its life and 
energy Thisj sdue t o the fact of the Resurrection. He was 
the first to brbSSTgSmhVd^ar mW d'slSS'esTn 


of ttor joyshcal nmon wth^hrm He rolTigaS tThave 
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preeminence over all. Always he had been first, but by his 
Resurrection he entered on a sovereignty which was still 
wider in its scope than that which was liis already This is 
brought out by the addition of words, which may either be 
translated ‘ in all things ’ or over all (beings). Perhaps both 
ideas are meant to be suggested Rising from the dead he 
shewed himself supreme in every wa5^ and also over aU exist- 
ence There is possibly another allusion to the Colossian 
heresy. Why should worship be rendered to angels along 
with Christ when it was evident that in him dwelt a divine 
power which made him different from all created beings ? 

An allusion of this kmd is certainly present in the next 
\yprds, rendered by the A V. ‘ for it pleased the Father (God) 
that m him should all the fulness dwell ' In the Greek we 
have sunply ‘ it was the good pleasure ’ , but this is probably 
to be taken as the Jewish way of saying, ‘ it was the will of 
God.’ A similar idiom is frequent m the Rabbinical literature. 
The words may equally well be translated (as in our transla- 
tion) t he divine Fulness w illed to settle m him without limit. 
Here we have the first dccufrSice of one of the jpervadmg 
words of these epistles, and perhaps the most difficult What 
IS meant by fulness ? In Greek (pleroma) it has two mean- 
ings : [a] ‘ something filled m/ 1 e a supplement, and is so 
applied in Mark 2 21 to the patch sewed into the old gar- 
ment , (6) something completed — a fulfilment or sum-total — 
as when a ship fully manned is descnbed by Greek wnters as 
having its ‘ fulness ’ This latter meaning appears to be the 
normal one in Colossians and Ephesians The word denotes 
totality or fulfilment, although occasionally this meaning 
seems to merge m the other one of something added m order 
to make complete At a later time the word was adopted as 
one of the characteristic terms of Gnosticism 

In Gnostic philosophy the divine nature was conceived of 
as made up of a number of aspects or energies — ' aeons ’ 
which emanated from each other in descending scale These 
powers, taken all together, constituted the ‘ pleroma ' — the 
plenitude or totality of the Godhead. Very likely some 
meaning of -this kind had begun to attach to the term at 
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Colossae Christ, it was admitted, was of heavenly origin 
and nature , God was in some manner present m him ^ But 
he was only one aspect of the divine nature and in himself 
was not sufficient , the ' fulness ' of divine action, all the 
powers through which God accomplishes Hi^ will, must like- 
wise be taken into account before one can be sure that the 
Chnstian salvation has an absolute value. In the light of 
this we may explain Paul’s frequent use of the word in the 
two epistles ^ He borrows from the heictics their favourite 
catch-word, and keeps turning it against them. Chnst m 
his ownJPerson .represent the l^^h^s ' 

20 "~A t^is poi nt . Paul introduces the idea i n which the cpi_stle 
to Eph esians is to haye its central motive Since the ' ful- 
ness ’ of the di vm e nature'' ^Wlls ijnJliinst Ji^^^ to 

recon cile ^ ("thing sTto God,^^d does because he has 

made peachy the blood pf jns cross. For Pjiul the deathuof 
CHrist is the divine act by which the whole work of salvation 
iraccdmplislied Xll'lhe'pdwers ho^ile to man-TSin, death,, 
the~lCaw, the demomc^a^enci es- — ^wcr c vanquished on the 
Cross, so thaTnow there is peace , Giat relation between man 
an 31 !lbd'w]^H j^^'jfofmerly b^ has_been restored By 
his reference to the blood of his cross Paul docs not mean to 
suggest any of the sacnficial ideas which have often -been 
read into his theology All that the phrase imphes is that 
Chnst died a violent death, like a soldier on the field of 
battle — only in this instance the death was also rhe stroke 
of victory Man’s enemies were destroyed in the death of 
Christ In the present verse, however, Paul is not thinking 
merely of the peace which was secured for man. He conceives 
o f the stnfe m whic h human hfe has been involv'ed'as only^a 
s^^e^ha^e of a wide r conflict J^F^wEoTelinl'^^ ^EenT 

h as brou ght peace into man’s 
reconciled all (things), destroyin^ tliose 
f orff sjyEich^ayeJ ^e^w^rp EmiXpd disun^^^ 
An emphatic sentence is added to make this wider scope 
of the reconciliation perfectly clear , by him all is brought 
into harmony, all on earth and m heaven alike. Paul has 
told (Rom. 8 ; 19-22) how the material creation will be deliv- 
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ered from the bondage of corruption and will share in the 
hberty of the children of God He d eclares here that the 
redemp tion extends beyond man and his earthly surrblindlngs^ 
to things in heaven. This train of thought is only ihcidentahn 
the present epistle I^serves to throw light on the larger back- 
ground jagamst which tEe"wdfirbT Christ "must be' considered', 
and at th e same" time to sug^irthfaf those angelic mediators' 
m wh om the fals e teach ers trusted were themselves' liT heed'oF 
CEn st*s mediation. In Ephesians the thoughtls taken Up 
ag ain and developed forlts own sake in' all its" bearings 
A fter dwelli ng on the univers^ significance of Christ Paul 21 
i ndicates how aUUfi isUhects "the" situation at Colossae. The 
heretical teach ers had held thaTthe work accomplished By 
C lms t must^be^supplemented by the action of other heaveiily' 
povras^ Paul assures his readersThat Christ," being" what he" 

IS, has effected a complete salvation He has just spoken of 
the conflict, involving all things m heaven and earth, which 
has now been brought to an end How this conflict had 
arisen he does not try to surmise In the course of the next 
century the Gnostic thinkers were to wrestle with this problem 
and to form endless theories to account for the disunion into 
which the world had fallen Paul is content to accept fte 
f^t that all things were at stn fe, and that man’s evii cradition 
IS only one result of the discord which had befall en the 
umveHe 1C[u'is|7!b3rhis death on th^ Cross, h^ healed tl^ 
disTOrd^, you that were once estranged he has now re conciled . 

In man, however, the aliehatio'rTwhich Ts ^everywhere appar- 
ent has expressed itself in moral evil — ^your hearts hostile to 
him in evil-doing (enemies in your mind by wicked works — 

A V ) The hostility was rooted in the disposition of the will, 
and had its outcome in evil deeds Wlien in en were thus 22 
es tran ged from God they were recon ciled by Chnst who 
died in his morSd body (literally, the body of his flesh) 

UTi UUrbf Thb E eUTFal jaeSUO>ahl^h 

sinfU'pnnciple h as its seat in the ‘ flesh,’ by which he means 
not only t he m ^enaljUyyfnch ma n’s.bo dy i_s_ compose d b ut t he 
lower nature as a whole A U motive sjandjhoiights andjiesires 
which belong to” t£e mUe earthly existence are included in the 
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flesh. In order to do battle with on its own ground Christ 
a body offiesh/ as Paul boldly expresses it in 
2 Cor ‘iHte whoToiew no sin was made sm for us ' 

Thus his physical death on the Cross had a moral value, and 
was universal in its effect By t he d estruction of his ow n ficrii 
he destroyed the pnnciple^fl^h which involves the whole 
raSElirsiir~''^On'its "positive side the object of his deathjjj as 
ttTset ]^Sraty^^{5^”^^Judgment) wnsecrated (holy) 
and unblemished _andlrrepVdacha%^ One is here" reminded 
of the splendid dose of the eighth chapter of Romans 
' Who can lay anythmg to the charge of God's elect ’ ’ In 
both passages Paul imagines Chnst’s people as appearing, 
along with the rest of mankind, before God's judgment-seat 
No a ccusin g angel will, dare to bring anything against them, 

‘ smceJ3hnst_ha5„yY9Ihi9.I^^4s^^ CQniplete delive ra nce. 

23 This issue, however, is subjecf to the condition, that is 
if you adhere to the foundations and stability of the faith. 
With these words Paul approaches the defimte aim of his 
letter The salvahon he ha^spoken of depends on a right 
f aith m undeRthe influence of the false teach^ 

the CoY o ssian Chnstia^jha ve^been tempted to waver. P^l 
doesjiot beheve that they have actuSdy falldi, but he thinks 
it weflTJw^r^^^ They "hee'dT'o'l iave the f o iindaliohs of 
t heir faith so fimiiy laid that they cannot possibly be moved ~ 
aw^Jfrpnj JieJio^iirThe~gospir^ implieTlha r dis- - 

Chnstfan message wiU entail the loss of 
“Inhe ntaHce \rinch"it " promises ' And as he 
speaks of the gospel Paul agmn reminds' his readers that their 
faith in It IS shared by a great fellowship of believers It is 
which you have learned (heard) and which has 
c^ture under heaven. Sml’sTmirid 
is still full of the thought^ that the w^hole creation has part 

The gospel has brought lov not to 
men only but to all the distracted world' ^ " - - - -- 


Paul's Account of himself and his Labours (i : 24-2 : 3) 

24 1 am suffering now on your behalf, but I rejoice in that ; I 
v ^Wtnakeu p the full sum of all that Christ has to suffe? 
iS 
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ii^ my person on behalf of the church, his Body ; for 25 
nsra minister of thFcHurch by the divme commission 
which has been granted me in your interests, to make a 
full presentation of God’s message — of that open secret 26 
which, though concealed from ages and generations of 
old, has now been disclosed to the saints of God. It is 27 
His will that they should understand the glorious wealth 
which this secret holds for the Gentiles, in the fact of 
Christ’s presence among you as your hope of glory. 
This is the Christ we proclaim ; we tram everyone and 28 
teach everyone the full scope of this knowledge, in order 
to set everyone before God mature m Christ ; I labour 29 
for that end, striving for it with the divine energy which 
is a power within me. Striving ? Yes, I want you 11 
to understand my deep concern for you and for those i 
at Laodicea, for all who have never seen my face. 
May their hearts be encouraged ! May they learn 2 
the meaning of love ' May they have all the wealth of 
conviction that comes from insight I May they learn to 
know that open secret of God, the Father of Christ, m 3 
whom all ihe treasures ofwisdo 77 i and knowledge lie hidden 1 

The reference to the gospel and its world-wide extension 
leads Paul to dwell for a little on his own work as a missionary. 
Why does he introduce this digression about himself ^ His 
motive ma}^ partly be to justify his seeming presumption 
in writing In times past he had bitterly resented the inter- 
ference of strangers in Galatia, Connth, and other churches, 
and had made it his own rule ‘ not to build upon another 
man’s foundation ’ (Rom 15 20). Now, however, he is 
about to speak in terms of remonstrance to this church which 
he had never seen, and feels it necessary to explain that he is 
within his rights As an apostle of that gospel which is 
offered to the whole world, his commission is world-wide, and 
includes even churches hke Colossae, which he has never 
personally visited. Besides this motive, there is another 
which may be gathered from the verses which follow. He - 
is aware that he has a peculiar right to speak of the true 
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meaning of the gospel. He has undergone great sufferings 
on Its behalf, and his sufferings have revealed to him things 
which are hidden from others. He has been gifted, too, 
with a special insight which >nables him to penetrate into 
the deeper counsels of God Before he disclo-ics them he 
wishes to impress on his readers that he can speak with 
due authority 

He begins by telling of his sufferings, and lays emphasis 
on tEe"fact that they have been incurred on behalf of otliers^ 
on^ybur behalf . .,on behalf of the church which is Christ s 
Body It is for this reason that he can rejoice m his sufferings, 
Their effect will be to secure some great good for tlic Church 
as a whole and for the Colossian Christians who form a part 
of the Church The meaning of the words i would make 
(or fill) up t he full sum of all that Christ h as to suffer mlrhy 
pbrsonliai‘'beei rmuch disputed The c hoic e ap]pears~tO'Tie 
between two intopretations : 

(i) Ail that Christ suffered m his actual life on earth was 
only part of what he required to suffer for man's salvation , 
s o throu gh his followers he stdl _con tinues to suffer until the 
vvhole sum wiir ~fin'ally"be complete Paul therefore regards 
his own hardships as his contribution towards making up 
what is still wanting m the suffering of Christ (' that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ ' — A V ) In this idea 
there is certainly a profound suggestion, and it falls in with 
much of our modem thinking as to the meaning of Chns- 
tianity T he Cross did not stand by itself as jymboLcif 
wha t had been achieved once for all, but was the exampleof 
how all tine 'wmiTforhumbrntyim^^ “Men 

must be inspired to hve in the spint of the Cross 7 they muit 
he lpTHarBll dw-menT^XEnsOnmi^ra and__ 

jh^-:ij^ uffer is hke~a part of Christ 's great sanrifir.f^ 
The world is to be saved by an unending A.tonement, which 
denves its impulse from the Atonement made by Christ 
v^IX-,doi]^i4^Jiowye r, whet her Paul would Jiave 
tboughLyLthisj!^^^^ For h^brtKrCr'biT^emphaticallv 
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the belief that the work of Christ is all-sufficient and does n ot 
n ee3~To be "giippemH^ any other agencies If he had 
C dedh xed that tTiere~was~sometBinF'IacE ing~l irwh a TXb^ 

I hag~3o]^ he would have endorsed just the ideas which he has 
l^seTTiimself to opj^se 

l[2]n ^cording to the other interpretation Paul is thinking 
of his owiTMlo wsh5*v^^ fnf ' 

oIlns ^uhdSliT g'^M'^tl^^ thaT '^e"~Christian is _m 3 ^ti^lly 
umteH with Christ, suffers with him, ies with him, jises 
witH" Ihmrintol iew’ life'~~"SonSere he declares that he has not 
y et ful ly perf ected his feUo^Eip~wrth Chnsrs sufferings ] 
He rejoices in al l new hardshipiTieHuseTEev'bririgfiim neare r / 
to his ideal of alifeTompl^ely conloTmed^ jt / 

can liafdl^rbe^oub^ the 'true meaning of the yeme J 
I'ris~to~be'"nbted that Paul guards himself against a morbid 
satisfaction m suffering for its own sake His attitude has ? 
nothing i n common with that of the later m onks an d ascetic s / 
wlib'lnSicted torture on themselv e s in th^belief that this \ 
would p rocure them f avour with God Paul enures Ins 9 
hardship s o n behalf o f the church, ft is part of his sharm g ^ 
in the expenence of C Ensrtliaf aU his suff eri ng, has c ome^_ to 
Ernnhlhe^ay bJjdnte 

Besides the difficulty as to the mam thought there is some 
doubt as to how two expressions in the sentence should 
be understood (i) Paul descnbes his action by a word which 
means hterally ' fill up instead ' The prefix has been sup- 
posed to favour the sense ‘ I supplement/ / I d o p^rt m 
completing ’ But it seems rather to enforce the ide a of a 
gradual "p rocess — ‘ I~keep filling up o ne after anothe r/ 

( 2 ) What iTim^iedTn'^'Tfie'su'ffermp^FafHIc^^ ’ ^ 

This phrase may mean (a) the things which Christ suffered , 

(6) the sufferings required by Christ , (c) sufferings m Chnst's 
cause In view of Paul’s mystical doctrine none of these 
meanings seems entirely adequate. He wishes to sug g^t ( 
that his own sufferings a re at the s ame time those o f Chri st, y 
He^an say,'^snb!e"3oesTirGal 2 * ^ . HTTs no TongerTTSat 
hve but Christ liveth in me ’ 

He now proceeds to emphasize .the divine commission by 25 
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which he laboiiis for the Church , for I am a minister of the 
church by the divine commission v/hich has been granted me 
in your interests. Here again we meet for the first time with 
a word {oikonomia, commission) winch plays a great part in 
these epistles Elsewhere, as we shall see, it refers to God's 
own action — ^the plan by which He has ordered the course of 
history that He may carry out His purpose. In the present 
verse Paul thinks rather of a commission oi stewardship 
entrusted to himself by God Its object is that he should 
make a full presentation of God’s message ( fulfil the word of 
God’— AV)— le. proclaim the gospel message in all its 
fulness. He does not mean, however, that in his teaching 
he aimed at rendenng a full account of everything included 
m the gospel , as the next words shew, he identifies the 
message with one great truth which lay at the heart of it and 
which he sought to make clear m all its import This truth 
26 he desenbes as the open secret (literally, ' mystery ') con- 
cealed from ages and generations of old. 

We have here yet another of the characteristic words of 
the two epistles, and it calls at this point foi some investiga- 
tion The word ‘ mj^tery^’ ongmated in the Pagan religions, 
where it ^ayed such a great part that the cults of the Hellen- 
istic age are usually known as the ' mystery religions.’ It 
w'as assumed that every form of worship consisted of two 
parts On the one hand there were the public ceremonies and 
accepted beliefs which were open to all On the other hand 
there were certam esotenc ntes and doctrines w'hich were 
divulged only to chosen initiates under a seal of secrecy — a 
seal so faithfully kept that to this day w^e cannot do more 
than guess at the inner nature of those religions. It has been 
a ssumed by many recent scho lars that Paul uses'b'he word 
niT he, sense which it bore in contem porarx religion, and that 
-th inks of the gospel aa^inynl^ng an ~occult doctnne, 
re served for the few T his, howe v er, would be directly 
contrary to Ins statem ent here that his aim was to proclaim 

tune the w ord h a(^ p assed i nto general language 
a.secr^t_of ^ylcmd 7 "Tnlhirsense~ 
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it is employed m the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament to express the hidden counsel of God Paul 
also uses it with this wider meaning. He^elieves that in all 
His'de ahngs with men Go^d h^d ^een working on a deep plan, 
a secret purpose which can only be^scovereB'by the iHumma- 
tion^of the Spirit “(cr'i Cor 2"'f 7 f )7 “ 

Emphas is is con stantly l aid in t he epistl es_pn this, deeper 
element jn the gospel, and to this extent we jnay trace the 
influence oOhe 'cufr^t'^mysfe^'* ideas It is impress^ 
on us ever ^d^again^^thatjn, the ordinances and teachings 
o f Chn stianity there is something which is not apparent orT 
the^urf ace — a profoundjwisdpmv^icK nee'dSJt^bTJexpJor^ 
unde r the gmdance of the Spirit This ‘ mystery ’ or secret"” 
has been concealed from ages and generations. The thought 
may be simply that which is expressed in the words of Jesus : 

* Idany prophets and nghteous men desired to see the things 
which ye see and saw them not ’ (Matt. 13 * 17) But we 
know that in the Gnostic systems the teims ' ages ’ and 

* generations ’ were applied in a technical sense to the heavenly 
hierarchies, ana a meaning of this kind may have been 
attached to them in the mythologies of Paul’s day In 
I Cor. 2 : 7, 8, he speaks of the divine plan as hidden from 
the angelic powers, and in view of the cosmical sweep of his 
thought m the epistle we may assume that a similar idea 
is here in his mind. The mystenous secret which has been 
hidden from angels is now disclosed to the saints of God, 
i.e to Christian men To them God willed to make known 27 
the glorious wealth (literally, the nches of the glory) which 
this secret (mystery) holds. 

Here (as m ver ii) we must remember that ‘ glory ’ in the 
language of Paul carries with it the idea of something divine, 
and the whole phrase might almost be rendered ‘ the richness 
in divine significance ’ The wonder of the mystery is aU 
the greater as it is now revealed for (or among) the Gentiles, 
who had hitherto lain m darkness, and who yet had received 
this gospel, which carried with it the ultimate secret ot (jod s 
plan for the world What the secret consists in is now 
explicitly stated : * Christ m you, tb*" hope of glory . These 
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words might be translated ' Chnst_^mong_Y°y,'* i*?* 
you Gentiles, and this rendering is pic|erred by man^ex- 
poirtOTs]^rigl^oot)7jlth^^^^ a/e thus tato, the my^ery 
w ould co nsist in the ojer of salvation to the Gentile world. 
This great section of mankind „liad seeihed to be for, ever 
excluded from Gp^’s^faypur, and yet it had been His secret 
from the beginning _ that should excrcise_his 
power among them and^ bring them his s^vatmn 

One^cahhdf but feel, however, "that after the solemn manner 
m which Paul has led up to the disclosure of the secret 
‘ mystery ’ there would be something of an anti-climax if it 
consisted in nothing more than the inauguration of a Gentile 
mission Moreover, he has already said (ver. 25) that the 
‘ word of God,’ 1 e t^ gospel itself, is the ‘ rnystery ’ 
smi^ therefore be speaking herc no^merely of the^di ffu sion 
|of_the^gospef but pf_its_inner con ten t Hor_ every reason 
I the_phrase ‘ Chrjst in you ’ nee^j^ b^aken in its mystical 
f\j sens e The mystery_pf_Gpd,^hidden from alf and 

now revea led, is the indweUmg of Clmst in his people, whether 
n Jews or Gentil^j^ fact Christ’s presence'^anidh^^u. 

V Gqd had planned that this fellowship with Christ should be 
i thehopepf glpj^, i _e shoul^ the certainty of salvatiorT 
\ Chnstjs ‘ tl^ likeness of the ih'^sible Gpdrthelirst-bdnrdf 
) ^creation ’ Umted'witFhim menshare in the very nature" 
of God - ~ ~ 

28 Paul now proceeds to shew that as an apostle, endowed 
with a special insight into the meaning of the gospel, he 
has a full nght to advise the Colossians on matters of faith 
He lays a strong emphasis on the universality of his mission * 
we train (admomsh) everyone and teach everyone ... in 
order to set (present) everyone mature (perfect) Not only 
does he have the nght to instruct all men. but he does this 
with the full scope of this knowledge (‘ in all wisdom ' — A V ). 
On a ll that conc eri^hrishan doctrine hejs able to speak with 
thejuUe^ ^o^^gejhrougl^thrillummatidn of the Spirif. 
Perhapp,_tpp,J^ vnshesjo sugg^t Jhat m 'hislteaching- he 
vnthholdu.npthing_The. heretics _lapd claim to a secret 
whid i coldly nly be jcommi^cated'T^ a ^fted' 
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%w ;_the duty of ajClir;stiaii_teacher, as Paul conceives it, 
is J;o„ niake_ all men acq^uamted with the whole trut^. "“A 
similar reference has been discovered by some scholars m 
the words, to make everyone mature or perfect i^distmc- 
tion„ was_mad_e, in tlie„ Pagan jreligions between the ordinary 
wprslupper and the initiate or ' perfect ' man ft has_]3^n 
suggested that Paul here uses the technical terjn, and declares 
that he aims "at 'making every man an initiate But there 
IS no ground for siipjposing that here or anywhere else m the 
epistles the word has any but its general meaning of mature 
or ‘ full-grown.' As m Eph 4 * 13, Paul expresses his desire 
tha^very Christian should grow up '.to.tbejnea^ure of the full 
statime*oT Christ,’ and should so appear at the final Judgment. 

In the closing verse of lihe chapter he takes an illustration, 29 
as he does so often, from the athletic games He thinks of 
himself as taking part in a great contest. For this end I 
labour, and the strength he puts forth is not his own , it is 
with the divine energy which is a power within me. A divine 
power has taken possession of him and raises him above 
himself Th e word fo r energy i s on e of the characteristic ; 

I words of Paul, and reflects his idea that through fai^ m \ 

) C^isflilhanco nne ctsKisIife mflTEigher forces which support / 
V and increase his' o wiTendeavVur. 

11 . 

In the opening verses of the next chapter Paul continues i 
the account of his ministry with special reference to his 
interest in the Colossians He has a right to address them 
not merely as an apostle, who has the whole Church as his 
provmce, but as a personal friend, deeply concerned m their 
welfare, although he has never seen them face to face Taking 
up the imagery of the preceding verse he describes his anxiety 
for them as a striving or conflict (hterally, wrestling), on 
behalf not only of Colossae but of the neighbouring churches 
He particularly mentions those m the church at Laodicea, no 
doubt because he intends the letter to be read m that church 
also (cf 4 * 16). The words that follow, all who have never 
seen my face, are probably meant to include the other church 
m the Lycus valley, Hierapohs, which would also be eager 
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2 to read the letter. His anxiety is that their hearts may be 
encouraged. Although his real purpose is to warn them 
against dangerous errors he speaks of it as one of exhortation, 
tactfully avoiding any word that may seem offensive or 
dictatorial In hke manner he describes his aim as to ' unite ’ 
or ‘ mstruct ’ them in love. The word he uses may be translated 
in either way, and since it is employed several times in these 
epistles in the former sense, this meaning has usually been 
given to it here But in Colossians Paul has little to say on 
the subject of unity His aim is to expound the true gospel 
m opposition to the new type of teaching which threatened 
to subvert it The present context suits better with the 
other meaning of the Greek word, and the whole phrase may 
be rendered ‘ taught the meaning of love ’ or ' being lovingly 
mstructed ’ He has things to say which may not be 
altogether pleasant but he wishes them to be taken in a 
kindly spirit as they are meant This idea is brought out 
mor( clearly in the next words ; the whole purpose of his 
admonitions is not a harsh or negative one but to lead them 
into all the wealth of conviction (i e full assurance) that 
comes from msight (i e complete and assured understanding). 
He knows that by his apostolic authonty he may be able to 
force his readers into the acceptance of a given behef He 
knows, too, that his arguments ought to have weight enough 
to overcome the childish ideas which have gained currency 
at Colossae But a mere intellectual assent is worth httle. 
He wishes to produce a free and entire conviction which will 
change the whole hfe into something ncher 
The next words are a desme that they may leara to Iniow 
thaLopen ¥ehfJ£*of^ God, even Christ. There 

arejew^places m th e Nev/ Testament where the manuscripts 
^ 111 these few words Only a few of the 
vai^tsjie^d be mentioned: ‘the ihystTry of the God 
mystery of God and Christ ’ j *^the mystery 
of God m Ghnsi ’ , the jgiy^ery of God^the, Father,an^f_ 
Chnst^^pr, as in our tr^slation, the mystery of .God,^he 
Christ. ^ It is^plam_tb.a t the ancient authorities 
the^pontent of thesecret or * mystery ' 
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which Paul h^ set himself jfco proclaim, and read the present 
ver£e m v^dus'ways ic^rdinglo their different views The 
t ext here adopted is thaT^X^ l^^J^he 'best evidence onTts 
Sid e and has ^und a place in most modern editions of the 
Gr eek N evT Testament It is also most consistent with~the 
account wfiiclT has already been given of the ‘ mystery ’ in 
1 : 27 : ‘ Christ in you the hope of glory ' Paul there lays 
stress on the indwelling of Chnst, but while this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the verse before us, it is not excluded, 
and seems, indeed, to be imphed. All t hat isjieepest jnjthp 
coffl sel of God is summed up m Chnst 7 ”and we' can know 
Christ as an inward presence, malang our lives one with his 
hfe^ *Cbnst_is„„the I myster3^^^ecause m him lie hiddei^ 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

Paul is now abduTTo'deal directly with the heresy sX 
Coloss^, and these words" are meant “to* introduce fiis dis- 
cussion of it.- The fSFe te’^hers profess*ed'td iifipaLrra secrer 
wisdom not included in the gospel, but Paid contends thaf iff 
CiuTsFahd m him alone can we discover all the profouhdest 
truth It is not necessary to disTih^ish (as some scholars 
have tned to do) between ' wisdom ' and ' knowledge ’ The 
two words were l^th employed in ^e philosophical .language 
of the time for that power of the imnd whmh can lay hold 
of the deeper reality underlying the transient and visible. 
Paul~tliihks^of an infinite treasureTof divine truthjwhich is 
\^aitingTb~be/exjfi6re^ " He reserves to the end of the Greek 
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sentence the word ' hidden ' on which he wishes to throw the 
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mam emphasis Christ^is the gr&at ‘ mystery,' because he^ 
r epresent s far more than has yet been cfisclosed Tfie morel 
we search into his signidca^e th^more itjaippears mex-/ 
haustible According to an ancient Jewish belief the Messiah 
was^hidden in heaven from the beginning of the creation until 
the hour should come when God would reveal him Paul 
has this belief in his mind when he speaks, as in i Cor. 1.7, 
of ‘ waiting for the revelation of Jesus Christ ' Here he 
seems to transfer the idea from Christ himself to the truth 
contained m Chnst. His attitude to the gospel is like that 
of Newton m presence of the mystery of nature : * I feel like 
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a child who has picked up a few pebbles on the shore of a 

boundless ocean.’ 

Introduction to the Main Purpose of the Epistle 

(2 . 4-7) 

4 1 say this to prevent you from being deluded by plausible 

5 arguments from anybody ; for although I am absent 
in body I am with you in spirit, and it is a joy to note your 
steadiness and the solid front of your faith in Christ. 

6 Since you have had the messiah, even Jesus flie Lord, brought 

7 to you, leal,XpuiJife in Jijm fixed and founded in him, 
confirmed in the faith as you have been taught it, and 
overflowing with thankfulness to God 

4 In ver 4 Paul makes his first direct allusion to the false 
teachers His words about arguments from anybody may 
point to some particular man who was misleading the Colos- 
sian chuich, and it is more than probable that there was 
some 6ne teacher who was mainly responsible for the heresy 
But Paul IS intentionally vague His warmngs are not 
a gainst personahties but against the type~bf~thdu^t they 
stand for The~^rd translat^d,deluded carrieV \vith it the 
i dea of bein g led_astra v by false reasomng— an idea which is 
m ade exp hcit in the add^ words by plausible arguments It 
was the danger of this new teaching that it could support 
itself by reasons which appeared on the surface to be highly 
philosophical Thus it made a strong appeal to those who 
fancied themselves as intellectual, and who were not satisfied 
with the apparent simplicity of the gospel 
5 Now that he has entered on his remonstrance Paul again 
interrupts himself to assure his readers that his one motive 
IS his solicitude for them, and that he has no doubt of their 
zeal and fidelity Though he is personally a stranger he is 
with them m spirit, and lejoices to note (or behold) their 
steadingssor ^rder, and the solid front of th eir faifh m Chijst. 
1 ii^^ernis_hejLisjesjire_of jiJilitdi:iL_Drjgui,_and-convey,the idea 
^T^^^~*^^dered line of batt l e with a solid d epth behind it — 
^ro nt wit h strong supports ft islmd to^sav 
38 
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whether he has the military metaphor consciously in, his 
mind. Our own language is full of military terms (rank and 
file, word of command, entrenchments, reserves, etc ) which 
we use constantly without any thought of their ongin In 
^§:Sl!§^i?15»^likew£se, the technical terms of \^arfare Imd 
passed into the curmnt langua^r'' The maihldea' of the verse 
is that the faith of the Colossians has thus far stood every 
test, and for this very reason he is anxious to warn them 
Since you have had the messiah, even J esus the Lord, brought 6 
to you, lead your life in him. From Epaphras they had 
learned the true Christian teaching, which is summed up m 
the titles which are here solemnly ascnbed to Christ — each 
one of them conve 5 dng a peouhar weight of meaning Jesus^ 
whose life and,death Jhey, knew, w^ the proimsed me^iah, 
and had now ta ken hi^place^^the glonj&ed Lord. A special 
meani ng attaches too to the phrase in him. Paul thmks^f 
theJ3hnsHSi"‘lif£^" ?rom the mystical union with 

Christ. ”06e3ience to M s precepts , following his, example, js 
not"^ougli l|^y_^must live as meji united with him and 
denying their own hfe from his 
This thought IS expanded" in the verse that follows fixed 7 
a nd founded in him , is, Merahy, ‘footed and built up in him ’ 
The n^Mphor is purposely mixed in order to bring out t^ 
separate ideas : t he su staining faith of the Christian is to be 
somethin^T^^^ once fbr"^ all — the conduct which rests upon 
it is~fbFeaIwa^"i^owmg towards perfection, lijke a houseln 
process"^r'Euirding the natural metaphor of a 

foundat;ibirwas“use3, but here it gives place to that of a root, 
in order to suggest that faith must be a living thing, energizing 
the conduct that spnngs from it This is stated more ex- 
phcitly m the next words made firm by faith, as you have 
been taught it. (' By faith ' is preferable to in (the) faith, 
since Paul is thinking of faith as an active principle ) The 
exhortation closes with that call to thankfulness which has 
already been noted as charactenstic of the epistle There 
has been nothing in the passage to suggest the idea of thanks, 
but for Paul it is the necessary accompaniment of all Christian 
virtues If his readers overflow v/ith thankfulness, abounding 
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IE thanksgiving, he can be sure of the genuineness of their 
faith. 

The True Christian Teaching contrasted with the 

Heresy (2 8-15) 

8 Beware of anyone getting hold of you by means of a theosophy 

which IS specious make-believe, on the lines of human 
tradition, corri^pondmg Jto J;he Elemental spirits of the 

9 world _and not to Christ. It is in Ch tjst that the entire^ 

Fidn^ , has"settledJ^odily,. it Js in him that yo.u 

10 reach ^uTfull life, and he is the Head of every angelic 

11 Ruler and Power ^ in him you have been circumcised 
with no material circumcision that cuts flesh frOm the 

12 body, but with Christ’s own circumcision, when you were 
buried with him in your baptism and thereby raised with 
him as you believed in the power of the God who raised 

13 hun from the dead For though you were dead in your 
trespasses, your flesh uncircumcised, he made you live 

14 v/ith Christ, he forgave us all our trespasses, he cancelled 
the regulations that stood against us — ^all these obligations 

15 he set aside, when he nailed them to the cross, when he 
cut away the angelic Rulers and Powers from us, exposing 
them to all the world and triumphing over them in the 
cross. 

This passage consists of a single long sentence m which 
Paul cr o~Ti^s together the bel iefs i^ 'icfi jr^cohslders" most vital 
to Chnstianity , and \yjiich had__aU bera imperilled by the new 
doctnnes^^ffi^ had found at Colossae Owing to" the 
great condensation of the thought the passage is one of 
peculiar difficulty Paul is trvmg-to..gather up into the 
bnetej t compa ss aU the things that are _essenticd to faith and 
th^ame tirne to expose “the errors of the false teachers 
The__difficulty^is^^e greater, ^ he assumes onihe part of 
h is re aders a k^wledge wjuch we do not now possess They 
■'^th the shmige doctnnes, and were able to 
Kihts and aUusion^hichJoxi^' have ^own doubtfhl 
It would have made the" m"eamng of Ihe 
whole epistle much clearer if Paul had indicated the nature 
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of the new doctrines in plain tenns ; we have to remember 

th^ he was not writing for the world" at Iafge”“but for the 
Cplossians , They^ knew what the heretics had to say, while 
fhey^had never had an opportunity of hearing Pa^ So he 
dwells on what he himself taught, leaving them to supply 
the contrary opinions from their own knowledge 

In ver. 8 he takes up again the warning which had been 8 
broken off at ver. 4 • Beware of anyone getting hold of you : 
the Greek verb is a rare and grapliic one which pictures the 
fal£e teachers as man-stealers, whose one purpose was, to 
entrap innocent souls and drag them, off into slavery. This 
capture they effect by means of a theosophy which is specious 
make-believe, literall3% ‘ philosophy and vain deceit.' Philo- 
sophy is mentioned nowliere else m the New Testament, and 
in tins one reference it is coupled with specious make-believe 
or ' vain deceit ' But it would be wrong to take this slighting 
notice as implying a contempt, on the part of early Christi- 
anity, of one of the noblest occupations of the human mind 
Pjuiosophy in Paul’s day had run to strange extravagances, 
as 2t has occasionally done since The men who made the 
loudest clainis to be ^ philosophers ' were often charlatans 
(like the notorious Apollonius of Tyana) or visionaries who 
mistook their wild fancies and obscure jargon for profound 
thought. By his addition of ' vain deceit ’ Paul seeks to 
make clear that he has this kind of empty speculation in his 
mind. Very likely, too, he is repeating, with an ironical 
emphasis, a favoiinte word of the heretical teachers Their 
success was chiefly due to their claim to make the gospel more 
philosophical, acceptable to men of culture and intelligence, 
and not merely to the ignorant masses The real force of the 
expression might be best brought out by adopting theo- 
sophy or by the simple device of printing ' philosophy ’ with 
inverted commas 

Paul further describes the false teaching as being on the 
lines of (according to) human tradition. The word ' tradition ’ 
is often used in a technical sense (especially in the Gospels) 
for the accumulation of scnbal commentary which had 
grown up around the Law, and had, in great measure, per- 
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verted it (cf. Marl: 7 * 13) Hin tan htxrdW b- Ur- m* - :rr 
here, since Paul sp{ akinr. of n typ- of t!r>n :bl v br b I v - 
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itself on ' pjnlo^opb} ’ and not on thf j* r i 
must understand him to reft r in a ly n< r 1 
Pagan thcones Ihey nt< not hnmd./l 
reality, but arc mere giusv-wmb, aiui .i£< 
hearsay by one man from another b’ut o?.!^* 
correspond to the elements of the world and 
The iiitcrpi elation lierc depend'-, on tlu vr ry pu/rou 
'elements,’ which is also found in Gel 4 '3, 0 
literally ‘ things set in a row.’ and thu-; t irm* to I 
to the letters of the alphaln-t — Ur <\ !*> < 
primer (The Latin cqinr ah nt t.V/." 0/ < j 
scholars from L M N, which may at on 
first m the alp] label i cal order.) irimq from tin 
ongin the w’ord passed thronrth a ii me'-t q.h h« to;y 
ca me to s ignify * (1) tlie nidmv nts of am. -ubj-# l , (al Ur* 
‘'ekments^® which any composite sub](it tan h r< hu- I, 
an d mor e parUcularly, an, fire, earth, walLr—U.*' • I* m tit 
thc^matenal world , (3) the stars wcio u'pnd d a*, xn a 
peculiar sense the pnmordial substance >. and '%iTi hrimc 
known as the ' elements ’ , (4) from the star . ano the th mants 
of nature the name was transkrud to tin ^ttuitinl btmgs 
whojwere believed _to^ preside o\cr them and direct thjm 
Thus lUfinall}’’ came to be accepted as a g..neral name for 
supernatural agencies, angels 01 demons 

In which of these vanoiis meanings docs Paul employ the 
word> It was formerly assuimd that lie rtkrrt<l to xudi< 
mentary kmowledge {‘the rudiments of the vnrld '~~A V.), 
and this view is still held by many. The epithets ' weak and 
beggarly ’ w'hich are applied to the ' elements ' in Galatians 
might well seem to indicate a childish A B C, bet'ond w Inch 
the idle seeker m religion nc\cr tncs to pass So m the 
present verse Paul may be glancing at the puerility of those 
teachers at Colossae, in spite of their pretension', to a deep 
philosophy According to another view, the reference is to 
the physical elements The higher wisdom on v Inch the 
heretics pnde themselves is nothing, m the last resort, but 
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crude materialism . They have no glimpse of spiritual reality, 
and move vholl}^ within the sphere of the visible world. 
Butjnpst_pxolmbly has in mind the Colossian angel- 
worship^.and^uses t he wo rd j_demehts7^in'its^ of super- 

Ele ment al spirits of the world. This 
explanation is borne out b}’- the contrast he draws between 
the " elements ’ and Christ ; m both cases the question is of 
personal agencies, and the false teachers have chosen the 
lower instead of the higher. The qualif3'mg phrase of the 
world also fits in with this interpretation. Those angehc 
being s to jvhonuthc false worship is directed are concerned 
mth th e risible and penshingTh lng s^' nbr with“those“^abidin^ 
reahti^es n Inch we know through Chri^ ^ 

This supreme'sr^iTicahcc of Christ is set forth in the next 9 
verse, which takes up again the idea of i . 19 The entjre 
Fuln ess of. _ deity. or_the plenitude of Godhead,^ dwells^ in 
Christ. It is not Paul's custom to speak of God in abstract 
^Ios%)]iicaI terms like deity, and perhaps here again he 
falls back on one of the phrases affected by the heretics 
Or it may be that he uses the phrase deliberately by way of 
contrast to the world in the prewous verse. As the angdic 
beings ha ve to jdo with th e matenal crea tion and part ake of 
its nature, so Chri st stands for ^e div i ne order jyi tjbe 
fulness of God's essSnce 3 welI 0 n_him,bqdib^_ T^^rp isjno 
refefriiceTieir^tp^the.Tncamatjon,jfor Paul's mind is fixed on 
Cjn-i^as he is now, jn his^heaveniyi ^qry. Tl^ idea is rather J 
t hat r eality " ^ The heret ics b elieved .that Christ- repre-( 

sented God, but that he did so jn some im perfect manner, sol 
that hls^aHibiTiieeded to be supplemented Paul "declams/ 
With a stfongTmphasis~that there is nothing in God's nature} 
which_is not fuUy present in Chngt 

The thoiipit of this fulness in Chnst leads him now to 10 
dwell on the full salvation which Chnst has brought to his 
people. It is in him^hat you reach your full lif e, so that 
possessing Iuin~yoti require no further a id Attempts have 
beSa made to discover some recondite meaning in ' you have 
been fulfilled ' (you are complete), but this is unnecessary 
Paul IS merely expressing a simple idea by a sort of play on 
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words. ' Hejsjhe fulness of God and in him you have all_ 
fulness.’ There islthis j^-sufficiency in Chnst because^ 
hri^^e HeS’pr^ thVangehc powers As before (i : i8) 
CgistTs’c^ed &e Head with reference not only to his sov^- 
eign place but to “the hfe winch proceeds from him He_ 
onginates“and^ sums up m himself all other power. The 
governing angels, dominions and prmcipahties,’ depend on 
him for their very bemg.^ 

In "vers 11-15 the fulness which we have in Christ is 
described m detail At a later time the things that were 
deemed essential to Chnstian faith were gathered up mto a 
formal creed Paul here makes his own creed, bnefly statmg 
the great verities which he has elsewhere expounded at 
length , he defines his own behefs m their antithesis to the 
false doctnnes which he is combatmg In the heresy every- 
t hm g.had Jieen^made to centre on cert^ outward ntes which 
were^supposed-lo carryLa^magic^ efiScacy, ,and with these 
practic es m ^s nnnd Paid mdicates the true conditions ^of 
salvation He l^s stress on three things — ^the real circum- 
I cismn^wjdch js„gw the new hfe that comes 

’ through faith m the Resurrection, the cancelling oF the 
\ deinan^ of the Law^ 

II H^pqm^out first, then, that the li^ral circumcision of 
wh^Jhe^ereticCmade so much has now given place to a 
circumcisiq^thatjs_no ma^nal nte, 1 e a circumcision of a 

(the same word is use^wifh the same" 
meaning m "Marie "14 "58) Our translation defines this 
matenal circumcision as one that cuts flesh from the body, 
but these words may be rather taken to imply that the 
matenal rite was only the symbol of a condition that must 
^ be effected in man’s mward being , t his hi gher jcucumcision 
cons^tsjiLlth^puttmg o^ of the flesh.’ 7eoT the 

jor"Pa^^ all that 

^6^n g-jhougHts” irnpulses,''''desires-— which 
K-ipL®i?^!^„5_£r^ture of earth '"'This 'pnnciple of t&e 
fles^L^hi^res^d^n Kim is the stronghbld'bf sm; and Chnst 

hteral nte of circumcision therefore be replaced by 
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Christ’s own circumcision, namely, that putt^ off of the 
fl^Wy n^re effected for tis b’j^Chnst. 

t he ne xt verse this Chnstian circumcision is associated 12 
\^h ^aphsm, which^ signifies for Paul that we are buri^ 
with Chris t and raised with him These words find their 
explanation in Rom'^ 6 . 4 f , w here bap tism is regarded as the 
reperition, in a dramatic act, of the'* experience of Chr^t 
Tl^ sinldng*’lntd the water corresponds to his death, the 
immereiori To his hurial*, tlTe 'rising from the water to his 
ri^urrecfion" PaiiT evidently attaches a real value to the 
act of baptism ; though in itself a symbolic ordinance, it 
serves in some way to complete the thing it signihes At the 
same time he insists, in a numbe;^of passages (cf especially 
I Cor. 1 . 14 f ), that baphsmjs not to be considered a magical 
a(^,_yalid m itself, but owes all its value to the faith of which 
it. is the manifestation .So here he declares that we rise 
wth Chnst in baptism through faith in the power of the God 
who raised him from the dead. By_submitting.to baptism 
\ve^onfess our faith in Christ, ’who died and rose again, and 
by so _d6ing throw ourselves on God, whose love and power 
were revealed in Chnst It is t his trust in God which gives 
mi^ning'and efficacy to the. baptismal rite 

Paid now declares that Gentiles as well as Jews have 13 
part in the Redemption It_wiould,seem_that..the Colossian 
t eacher s had reg arded ^e Jews ^ p^uliarly priydeged, and 
had required the Gentiles to place themselves on the same 
fqqtuTg’by adop^ti6n~^f tE^ Jewisli practices Hence the 
enyihasis which is here placed vm ‘ you,* ,1 e. ^u Gentiles. 
you^Tveri‘''aeaHHnn]i^ ^h^o^ ?'^ur trespasses, your flesh 

uncircumcised (the sms of which you were actually guilty and 
the evil nature out of which they arose) There is no trace 
of any Jewish doctrine that uncircumcision was the sign of a 
natural wickedness or onginal sin which was removed by the 
sacred ordinance. Circumcision, however, meant admission 
into the body of the favoured people, and was thus supposed 
to bnng a man into a different relation to God From this 
pomt of view uncircumcision was a fatal bamer Without 
the racial token men could have no claim on God’s mercy 
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and forgiveness Pa^^stires hkre,adej^hat under the gospel 
uncircumcision no longer means spiritual deajth God nmde 
youlive'^'^ChnstT'^in W of Christ you also 

arose to ‘anew liiT Then he turns from the second person to 
the firsTT Jews and Gentiles alike had stood in need of God’s 
forgiveness, and through Christ we have all been forgiven all 
our trespasses, on the same footing and by the same means. 

The next two verses are very difficult, and at the same 
time of pnmary importance for Paul’s doctrine of the Atone- 
ment There can be no doubt as to the general meanmg. 
By his death Christ has de^qye^the Law, under which man 
st^ condemnedT and has also set us free from the t5nranny 
of all e^ pcn^s These' ideas" however, are expressed m 
terms of a vivid imagery to which the precise key is uncertam. 
In pomt of language also, and even of grammar, the meanmg 
of the verses is obscure Paul begins by declanng that on 
the Cross Chnst cancelled or blotted out the regulations that 
stood against us. The words translated regulations mean 
hterally bond, or handwriting, consisting in decrees In 
the language of Paul’s time, the word for ‘ bond ’ was often 
used m the sense of a note of hand, an lOU, and this may 
be its meaning here If we so take it, the Law is regarded as 
a statement of debts, admitted by men themselves under 
their own signature The word, however, was also apphed 
to a statement of any kind, e g the indictment drawn up 
against a prisoner This meaning appears to suit the present 
context best, and goes naturally with the added words 
against us, which would hardly be m place if a mere state- 
ment of obhgations was in question. 

The clause that follows may be translated ' consisting m 
decrees,’ or, all these obligations, i e the JLaw was made up 
oLggrtaygLim perative d emands jwhich man^ found' himself 

equally well be rendered ‘ which 
by reason of its decrees was against us,’ and this translation 
seems preferable Paul has ]ust spoken of the indictment 
against us, and feels it necessary to explain why the Law must 
be so regarded It was meant to secure our condemnation 
because the requirements laid down in it were utterly beyond 
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our power and yet had penalties attached to them if we 
disobeyed This view of the Law is frequent in Paul With 
all his reverenc e for the La^he ^mks of it as one of our 
c hief ene mies, since it holds up an ideal wKicKTF^ves us no 
power to reajrzq~'" ItlnusL T 5 e considered not as the means ^ 
hfe but as a sentence of death Thus the image m the veme 
is that of a champion who comes to our aid when we 
t o under go Lfial'oh a capital charge^ He takes the document 
which would have secured om: condemnation and blots out the”” 
fatST^ftiTg. ~lt ^ to be noted that Paul thinks of Gentiles 
and Jews ^ke as amenable to the Law As he explains m 
the first and second chapters of Romans, the Law is to be 
imderstood as the exphcit statement of what all men owe to 
God The Jews have the divine will before them in a definite 
written form, while the Gentiles have ‘ a law wntten in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearmg witness ’ (Rom 2 15) 
But this inward law, though more obscure, corresponds to 
that which came through Moses to the Jews 
The imagery now changes, though the idea is the same 
as that already emphasized. Paul ceases to regard the indict- 
ment as merely sponged out, and describes it as posted up 
in some public place to shew that it has been fully satisfied 
He set it aside, n aihng i t to t he cross. It niay be that there 
I S a referen c e h ere to some an cient custom of declaring that 
a charge or contra ct ^ad been jqua^ed by^ driving a nml 
t hrou gffTbe docu ment and so placing it where it could^be 
seen^by aJl^ No trace, bowever' can be ^scovefed of any 
such custom Most h kely Papl h^ in nmd the Roman 
practice of suspending over the head of a victim the charge 
o n which he had be en co nde mned. This practice, as we know 
f rom the gospels,,was_followed at the Crucifixion ; tK Cross 
bore the.superscnplionJl The Kmg of the Jews ’ The circum- 
stance must have been well known to Paul, but he boldly 
ignores the real superscription, and imagmes the Law as 
nailed above the Cross This, on the deeper view, was the 
charge on which Chnst was put to death. He suffered in 
ord er to satis fy in jour_,stead_Lthe_ indictment which was 
agmnst ' and h asjthus set it aside. 
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Xhe next verse is extremely difiicult, though the idea is 
again sufficiently clear. It vv^ believed in the early church 
that behind the death of tlinst" there was a conspiracy ^ 
the”^ft o^fYhe powers ol evd ; the chief pnests and Rom'ahs 
were only the unconscious instruments of those supernatural 
powers Paul dwells on this conception in I Cor. 2 : 6 f., 
where he says that in compassing the death of Christ the 
‘ princes of this world ’ had unwittingly brought about their 
own destruction They had thouglit to defeat God’s p lan 
by slaying His ii^arnate^on. arid all the time the very jpur- 
pose'’o1’“God had been that Christ should conquer nian's 
eriemies~by“ his “death In like manner the death of Christ 
is"^here pictured as the tnumph of God (or of Christ himself) 
over the opposing powers But while the general meaning 
is clear the verse presents some almost insoluble problems. 
When he cut away the angelic Rulers and Powers from us, 
may also be translated, ‘ haying stripped off from himsejlf.’ 
This rendering is accepted by the ”R V , and a strong case for 
it is'j^esente'dTh Lightfoot’s commentary If the words af? 
so Taken T;he~nieaning must be that the powers of evil had~" 
eiitfehched themselves in "Christ’s fleshly nature. ‘ He that'^ 
E hew~ h o sin was made sin for us,’ and in his death he threXv 
ofi this contaminated nature^ which he had assumed for our 
sakes, thus breafang free from his enemies ' 

Grammatically, however, the subject of the whole sentence 
appears to be not Christ but God Even if this objection is 
not pressed, the imagery suggested would be forced and 
artihcial, and there would be a strange mixture of metaphor 
in the description of the angelic powers as at once a discarded 
robe and a tram of captive enemies It seems better to 

A V ) ' having spoiled the principahties 
and powers,’ ^"icH gives a’^cleaf "and" consistent imags*. 
conceived as doing battle with the great captains of 
2^9?^ which had enslaved" the human race. 
^ them down and stripped them of their armour, 

and then exposed them, by making them a public spectacle~ 

mer^n’d" angels' as his captives In the 
added words; trlumphmi over them, ^the?e isl)ossibly a 
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definite reference to a Roman triumph, but this is not certain. 
The word ' triumph ' was frequently used then as now to 
express the idea of exultation after victory, and Paul himself 
appears to give it this more general sense in 2 Cor 2 . 14 

special difficulty attaches to the closing words, which 
may either be translated * in it ' or ' in him.' If they are 
taken in the former sense the reference is to the Cross, and 
we have a graphic image which cannot be given up without 
reluctance. T he cr oss on which Chnst died is corag^ed 
to the chariot in which the victor rode m tnumph But 
a'gain^and'again in this passage the ^phrase has occurred in 
the^sehsV’^ln him,’ 1 e. m Chiist, and we seem compellecf^ 
give" it the” same" meaning here God triumphed m Chris^ 
over all 'hostile powers^ They imagined that they had ^n 
a" victory ‘over" God, but m'fhe death' of Christ he had van- 
quished th^. 

In this ^sage, then, Paul has summed up the essential 
truths of Chiistianity over against the false teaching, but 
at the close he comes back'to the question of the angehc 
powers, on which the mam argument of the epistle is made 
to centre. Elsewhere he descnbes the heretics as requiring 
a service of arigels^who "are's'uppose'd to co-operate with 
CKrislTm the'" work of salvation Here he assumes that the 
angels were tyrannical enemies who Ead to" be overthrown. 
This seeming contradTcfioh "as" to the function of the angels 
has cast an obscurity over the whole nature of the Colossian 
heresy. Dffi it regard the angels as beneficent or malignant ? 
Did it insist on ' worship ’ m the proper sense, or merely on 
concihation of powerful enemies ^ Probably both views are 
to be accepted. The heretics ma y ha ve div ided the ang elm 
powers into two classes — those which were favourable to 
^an and those which were~hostiIe . ^ These diSer ent kin^ 
of angels had to be played oh against each other The malign 
o£thi^hosj:fi^angels^as to he" counter actedT^ jenhstmg t he 
aid of the bi^eficen^ ^e^"Tf' this jwas the natm of t^ 
heretic^ teaching it would be fully in accordance with^^all 
we know of the religious ideas qf_^that tin^. The connict 
of good and evil was everywhere conceived in terms of personal 
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agencies. It was believed that man was surrounded by a 
world of supernatural powere — some of them on his si^, 
others against him. His safety was to be found in the 
ciiration of the friendly powers by means of offcnngs, sacre^ 
ntesr*spells, and talismans, so that they would protect 
agamst the opposing demons.^. 

Paul himself appears to have shared to a great extent in 
this mode of thought which was common m his time In 2^ 
i his epstles he frequently mentions the supernatural beings 
with whom man finds himself in conflict and the need ofjoro- 
|tection from their enmity Jcf Eph 6 12 ff ) But he insists 
lalways that this protection is offered by Chnst and that all 
, elsels'iiseless "'"Tliis' irthelme'df thought which he develops 
most fuUy" m the' present epistle To our nunds much"H | 
Paul’s" thinking appears mythofogicaf, presupposing as^t / 
dd^'a world of supernatural beings and a conflict among J 
them ih'which we no longer believe^ But as has been alr^aHy 
su^ested'.Thdhhcient type of belief differed from our own 
only^nTTidlissumption that the contending powers 
peiiohar"''We'stiIl think of ourselves as held in bondage by 
iroliTorces, inexorable laws, m the face of which all our 
struggles and aspirations are futile Although the problem 
of the world presents itself to our modem thought m forms 
that were never dreamed of by Paul, his mam conception 
is^ill yahd Through Chnst w^can reach out,' heyondThe 
qI ^ forces, to a hfe of spintu^ freedom. 

We have a power oh ou?side"which~can. d^rcome ever ylKmg 
that is against us.. ^ 

Warning against the Heretical Practices (2 16-19) 

16 So let no one take you to task on questions of eating and 

drinking or in connexion with the observance of festivals 

17 or nev/ moons or sabbaths. All that is the mere shadow 

18 of what is to be ; the substance belongs to Christ Let 
no one lay down rules for you as he pleases, with regard 
to fasting and the cult of angels, presuming on his visions 

19 and inflated by his sensuous notions, instead of keeping 
m touch with that Head under whom the entire Body, 
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supplied with joints and sinews and thus compacted, 
grows with growth divine. 

Paul has dealt with the ^ philosophy ' of the false teachers , 
he now touches on certain features in their religious practice 
It is chiefly from these verses that we have to infer the nature 
of the Colossian heresy, and the indications are slight and 
vague Paul has no intention of entenng into controversy 
with the heretics and discussmg their views in detail, after the 
manner of Irenaeus and other second-century Fathers He 
merely singles out a few characteristics of the new cult which 
appear to him quite alien to the spirit of Chnstiamty. "Some 
of the practices he mentions are obviously Jewish , others 
would seem, just as clearly, to be of Pagan ongin We 
cannot tell from the bnef notices how these vanous elements 
were blended, or what form they assumed m the combination - 
Our difficulty m reconstructing the heresy is all the greater 
as Paul makes use of its mysterious terminology Some of 
this jargon would be barely intelhgible to his first readers, ' 
and at this distance of time the key to it cannot be recovered 
The practices m question were evidently bound up m some 
manner with the speculations on which the teaching was 
based 

Havmg shewn the falsity of these speculations, Paul 16 
proceeds Let no one therefore take you to task on 
questions of eating and drinking. One of the chief 
complaints of the new teachers against ordinary Chnstian 
practice was evidently that it failed to observe certain 
dietary rules These can haidly have been the specific 
Jewish rules, for while the levitical law has much to say 
about food, it is silent on the subject of drink We indeed 
hear of sects hke the Nazintes and Rechabites to whom wine 
was forbidden, but this was m consequence of a special vow 
and entailed a discipline over and above the Law Since 
meat and dnnk are coupled together m the present verse, 
we must think of a rule which had at most an mcidental 
connexion with Judaism. Its true ongin is probably to be 
sought in the ascetic tendency which had begun to play a 
-part in the rehgion of the age A behef had arisen (perhaps 
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through influences ’which.^laad proceeded by obscure chai^els 
from India^ that matter was inherently ewd. Men who 
aimed at a higheF spin^tual hfe tned to separate themselve jSs 
far as possible" from' all, that ministered to physical appetIHs 
and needs' In the third and fourth centunes this morbid^ 
attitude "towards the matenal hfe was m large measure 
adopted by the Church, and found its expression in the 
monasticism which continued to flourish for more than a 
thousand years - 

There are signs that even m Paul’s time an ascetic party 
was forming withm the Church. In Rom 14 i ff he deals 
with dissensions at Rome, caused by members of the Church 
who had scruples about partaking of any animal food. The 
wnter of the Hebrews alludes, m an obscure passage, to what 
seems to have been a similar type of practice (Heb 13 9 f.). 
In Colossae it had appeared in exaggerated form- aiidwas 
combined with strange beliefs Along vuth dietary rules 
Paul meritiOTs observance of festivals (or holy days), new 
moons, or sabbaths.^ In this respect the heresy plainly shewed 
its J ewish affihations ' Three kinds of festival were recogmzed 
m‘ Judaism— anhuaC montlfly, weel^ These all, as we can 
gather here, wereTidopted by the heretical s_ect The f efer^ce 
cahnoFbe To "'festivals taken over from Paganism, for the 
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new moon and sabbath were distinctly Jewish 

On these Jifactices Paul passes his ]udgment All that is 
the mere shadow of what is to be ; but the substance belongs 
to Christ. His meaning is not” that they have 110 reahty 
(shadow as opposed to substance), but that they are at best 
an anticipation The emphasis in the verse is on what is 
to be ; of these things to come ’ the other thmgs are types 
and symbols Himself a Jew, Paul cannot admit that the 


most sacred ordinances of Judaism are worthless shadows 
His thought is rather that of the wnter to the Hebrews, who 
finds a value m all the ancient ceremonies in so far as they 
point forward, in a sort of picture-language, to the great 
consummation (e g the_^abbath typifies the perfect rest of 

^ whelThe jiys'fthe substance belongs 

to_Chnst C -the-boay is Cffist ’), he" miiiT tharik Chrotwr 
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have th e reality of which the sacred observances were the 
I^efignrement. The thought is similar to tha't wliich has 
been already expressed in ‘ Christ in you the hope of glory ' 
N ot by any outward ordmances'l^Wby hvingTellpwship ^ 
Ciinst do weTay Koldlif 'tlie'’grdnous hope 

Ih e next verse is famous as one of the chief puzzles, in 18 
the New Testament Its obsciinties “arise almost wholly 
fr^‘ OUT ignorance of the~precise natihre 'of the Colossian 
heresy, and ’^pe'ci^y-of those Pagan elements in its teaching”” 
which were mingled with the Jewish It is evident, however, 

"that Paul here passes from tKe ordinary practices of the 
cult (the rules about food and drink and festivals) to the 
more secret disciphne, reserved for the initiates As he has 
said * Let no one cnticize you for the neglect of certain formali- 
ties,’ so now he says, Let no one lay down rules for you as 
he pleases, or ' let no man disqualify you because you have 
not advanced to the so-called higher instruction ’ To describe 
the attitude of the heretics to ordinary Christians Paul uses a 
very forcible verb {Kaiahrdbeuein), taken from the language 
of the games It suggests the action of an umpire who bars 
out a competitor for a technical breach of rules The race 
has really been won, but the victor must retire disgraced on 
the ground of some arbitrary condition So the heretics 
laid stress on their mysterious ntes and behefs, and denied all 
value to the truest religion in which these were not recognized 
One thinks of many narrow sects since which have ' dis- 
quahfied ’ the great body of their Christian brethren because 
of a difference on some recondite point of custom or doctnne 
The demands of the self-appomted'umpire are now specified 
Our-trarislation takes as he pleases {thelon) with the preceding 
verb, but it may be taken with the following nouns thus 
' he takes delight m humility and worship of angels ’ The 
literal words are ‘ wiUing {iheldn) in humility,’ which have 
given us the translation of the A V ‘ in a voluntary humility ’ 
But there can be'httle doubt that Paul uses ‘ wilhng ’ w^h 
the force which it sometimes has in the Greek version of the 
Old Testament — ' dehghtmg in,’ ‘ insisting on ’ One of the 
chief Christian virtues is humihty, and Paul might here seem 
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to rate it slightly or condemn it altogether. But he is 
evidently repeating one of the watchwords of the heretics, 
though what they meant by it we can only guess Our transla- 
tion interprets it as fasting. Since it IS coupled with worships 
of angels/ however, we may infer that the heretics held it_ 
impious to approach God directly , and that mortal men must 
sfidw'due'' humility/ They'must recognize that God in His 
absolute being is utterly beyond their knowledge and so 
worship Him through intermediaries m whom His nature ^ 
partially reflected^ This cult of angels appears to have_bffn 
the'characteristic feature of the heresy. Some would under- 
sShd the phrase in the sense of ' worship offered by angels,’ 
and so render the whole clause ‘ angel-hke humility and 
worship ’ What this might mean it is hard to say, and while 
the heretics may have held some absurd ideas, we have no 
nght to credit them with pure nonsense In view of many 
allusions in the epistle we cannot doubt that, the referejice 
is fd a cult of angels, and that this service of God’s messengers 
mstead of God Himself was set down to ‘ humility * 

The words that follow constitute the chief difficulty of the 
verse Our A V , accepting a text which is found in many 
MSS , translates them ‘ intruding into those things which he 
has not seen ’ It is certain, however, that the ‘ not ’ was 
inserted in very ancient times to make some kind of sense out 
of words which had already become unintelligible. Our 
translation offers the meaning, presuming on his visions. 
But some modem scholars, unable to get meaning out of the 
text as it stands {‘ intruding or entering into those things 
which he has seen ’), have suspected error on the part of an 
early copjust, and have made various attempts at emendation. 
Lightfoot, for instance, by the change of a single letter in the 
Greek, is able to extract a phrase which means * ainly treading 
the void ’ 

But if l^aul wrote that phrase he would be speaking in his 
own person, and we cannot believe that he would express his 
criticism in language even more obscure and pedantic than 
that of the false teachers It may be taken for granted that 
he is quoting some of their jargon and perhaps quotmg it 
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mockingly, much as a wnter to-day might pick out a parti- 
cularly unmeaning phrase from a psychological textbook 
Evidence, indeed, is now available that the word which has 
puzzled all the commentators and which has been set down 
to a corruption m the text was a technical term for initiation 
into the Mysteries It appears in an mscription discovered 
by Sir William Ramsay at Klaros in Asia Minor in 1912 
The pnests of the temple certify of someone that, ‘ having 
received the mystenes ’ (1 e having undergone the preliminary 
instruction) ‘ he entered in * He had completed his course 
of probation, and was now admitted to the sacred rites 
The word is purposely vague and obscure — ^but it would seem 
to denote the act of entenng into some inner sanctuary , and 
when it is understood in this sense a light is thrown on the 
strange addition — ' those things which he has seen ’ We 
know that in ancient mystery ntes the appeal was chiefly 
directed to the eye A drama, usually connected with the 
legend of the divimty, was enacted before the worshipper, 
and in this manner he was filled with solemn emotions and 
was admitted to the secret teachings of the cult SoJ:l^ 
phrase_9^uoted by Paul may^be jtaken to refer to some ciil- 
minating nte m which the votary of the new worship attained 
to^hisJuIl.pnvilege.^_JBy:lus .previous discipline he had been 
smtably prepared ;_he.jhad been granted visions foreshadow- 
ing Jthe supreme disclosure . No w he ' entered into the things' 
he had seen "—shanng m some observance, by _wluch the 
final secrets were revealed to him 

'"Paul"Tias repeated the high-sounding language in which 
the heretics were accustomed to speak of their teaching , 
now he passes his own judgment on it These men, he says, 
who make pretence to a higher illumination, are inflated 
by sensuous notions, hterally, ‘ by the fleshly mind ’ The 
wisdom on which they pnde themselves is empty imagination, 
and even at that it has nothing to do with the Spint , it 
springs out oTthe ‘ mind of the flesh,’ out of a purely material 
mode of thinking Paul thus apphes to the heretics a word 
which he often uses to describe shew without substance 
(e.g. I Cor. 8:1: ‘ Knowledge puffs up, love bmlds up ’). 
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19 T his em ptiness pfjthe hejre^d wsdom is due to the grand 
d^ect on which stress is laid_throughout the epistie , such 
thiHsopustrdoTnot keefin touch wSh the Head^ By tlieir^ 
very hafiire the 'new dpctnnes must Be unr^^, for they 
no place, or a merely subordmat^one, to Christ, in whom_^ 
reality is'suinined up, as the vital forces of the body are C(m- 
cS5trated“ih'*the he^^ This analogy is worked out in the 
wwds that follow. On Chnst the entire Body is dependent. 
Paul may be thinking of the whole sum of truth, or of the- 
Church considered, as m I ' 18, as the ' body of Chnst.’ 
More hkely he repeats the thought of 2 ii, that Chnst is 
the head of all existence. All the life of_th_e uniyerse is b oun d 
up jyith Chnst, and being supplied with joints and sin^s 
ar^ thus compacted, grows with grov^h divine. 

The language here must be understood in the hght of ancient^ 
medical science,^ It was' beheved 'that the' body "was kmt 
into a unity m two ways * (i) by the adhesive contact of 
one part with another; (2) by nerves and muscles which 
acted as cords tying the vanous parts together. Not only 
did these joints and smews unify the body, but they served 
as the channels by which its supply of nounshment was 
distnbuted So_ Christ is conceived as the great pnncyile 
at once of unit}^ and sustenance 'All existence is related' to 
him as the Body to the head, and through him increases or 
grows with the increase of God The language is here 
suggested by the reference to ' inflating ’ in the verse before. 
The life-giving presence of Christ makes all the difference 
between an empty inflation and' a true growth,, such as„God"^' 
intended when He c^led the world into being. " ^ 

The Criticism of the Heresy Continued (2 : 20-23) 

20 As you died with Christ to the Elemental spirits of the world, 

why hve as if you still belonged to the world ? Why 

21 submit to rules and regulations like ‘ Hands off this ! ’ 

22 ‘ Taste not that 1 ’ ‘ Touch not this I ’-—referring to 
things that perish by being used ? These rules are 

23 determined by human ptcccpis and tenets ; they get the 
name of ‘ wisdom ’ with their self-imposed devotions, 
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with their fasting, with their rigorous discipline of the 
body, but they are of no value, they simply pamper the 
flesh 1 

Paul has dealt with the worship and doctrines of the 
false teachers, now he turns to their practical demands They 
tned to burden the Christian life with a great number of 
restrictions, affecting all the details of daily conduct In 
this part of their requirements the Jewish influence is clearly 
traceable Rules bqrrqv^d^ Jrpm„„the Xeyitical Jaw,^ W£re 
nmde bmdii^on Chris tian s, ai^ were connected apparently 
witBTthe iju^ophy or_J philosophy ’ which had been ^ken 
o ver from Paganism On_this new type of legalism P^l 
makes Jhe sarnT criticisms as~he hh,d already rhade (in Gala- 
tians and Romansrofi"legalisrr i in its st rict Jewish..forin In 
Chn iXv^ ^^^^Hj^'to the Law. He has brougM us out 
i nto a hfe o f freedom in~which tKV old restrictions are no" 
longer valid ”Ma^s7actiqn_,is,J;o XA controlled hencefo^ 
b y mwar d motives and stands in no n^d of rallies outwardly 
imposed 

He begins therefore by referring again to the decisive 2C 
change which Christians have undergone through the act of 
baptism, by which they entered on a new life as you died 
with Christ to the Elemental spirits of the world. As else- 
where, baptism is regarded as a dying with Christ — a repeti-^ 
tionTiirthe behe\^~of ClifTsris^eatlTand Resurrection But 
iristead'bf 'describing this death as a dying to sin, Paul thinks 
of it here as a dying to the angelic powers, whom he calls, 
as m ver 7, the Elemental spirits of the world. In the present 
connexion the name has a special fitness, since he wishes 
to bring out that these powers belong to the material creation 
— to that lower sphere of things from which Christ set us free 
when we died with him to the old life 

Paul asks, therefore. Why live as if you still belonged to the 
world, that lower sphere ? Why let yourselves be dictated 
to ? The thought is that outward rules and regulations 
are part and parcel of the material order The physical 
world, as we would now express it, is a mechanism, governed 
by its fixed laws, and so long as men have no life outside 
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of it they are subject to a like bondage All their action 
must be regulated for them by set decrees According as 
creatures nse in the 'scale of being they enjoy a larger measure 
of freedom Plants, with their capacity for growth, are 
higher than dead matter , animals, moving freely from 
place to place, are higher than plants , man, with his facult}' 
of will instead of blind instinct, is higher than the beasts. 
But while he belongs wholly to this world man’s will is not 
truly free. He is governed by his appetites, or by rules 
prescribed to him to hold them in check. He has no power 
in himself to choose what is necessary to his higher welfare 
Through Chnst he comes out at last mto a world of complete 
freedom The old restrictions fall away as useless and 

21 meaningless, and he becomes master of his own hfe So 
Paul repeats mockingly the rules laid down in the false 
teaching ‘ Don't touch this, don’t touch that, don’t come 
m contact with that other thing ’ 

22 These rules are offered as means to some higher condition 
of holiness, but what do they amount to ? They aU refer 
to things that perish by being used ; indeed, they partake 
of the nature of those earthly objects with which they are 
concerned, and which waste away through our using them 
The Greek word ' consume ’ can also mean ^ abuse,’ and 
many expositors, both Catholic and Protestant, have tried 
to make out that it has this meaning here. They argue 
that what Paul condemns is not a piety directed to outward 
things but merely the abuse of it This anxiety to soften 
the plain import of his words is not a httle significant. Even 
Chnstian thinkers have been unable to shake off the feehng 
that some magical value attaches to certain objects and 
ceremonies Paul says explicitly that they have no value. 
His principle is that which was proclaimed once for all by 
Jesus ' Not that which goeth in but that which cometh out 
defileth a man ' He therefore presses his question, ' Why 
are you dictated to by rules determined by human precepts 
and tenets ? ’ These last words are a quotation from Isa. 
29 • 13, where the prophet laments that the rehgion of his 
countrymen is all a matter pf custom and tradition. The 
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same words are quoted by Jesus with a similar purpose in 
Mark 7:7. As Paul applies them they have a double point * 

{a) the heretical rules about food and contacts are worthless 
in themselves, mere rags of arbitrary tradition, (6) they 
involve a loss of hberty m so far as those who practise them 
put themselves under bondage to their fellow-men 

T he closing ver s e of the chapter, hke ver 18 , i s noto nously 23 
difficult. No one has yet succeeded m giving a fully satis- 
factory account either of the separate terms contained m it 
or of the meanmg of the verse as a whole It may be that 
the text has come down to us in a corrupt form, or that Paul 
is agam quoting some obscure jargon from the false teachers 
Fortunately, there is no important issue depending on the 
verse Its interest is mainly that of a puzzle on which gram- 
manans and critics may exercise their mgenmty. 

(i) The separate difficulties may first be considered. By 
the name of ‘ wisdom ’ (‘ a shew of wisdom ’ — V ) it is 
imphed that all the practices m question are only a solemn 
pretence “^en have agreed to believe that some profound 
wisdom lies behind them, but no one knows what it is, for 
the good reason that it is not there Something of the same 
idea is no doubt involved m the curious word which the 
A V translates literally will-worship. It marks the form 
of piety affected by the heretics as chosen by themselves 
without any ground for such devotions m the nature of 
things or m the will of God The idea of something self- 
imposed ought probably to be taken with the next term also 
Our translation renders it, as m ver 18, by fasting. But 
Paul, who there referred to humility as one of the virtues on 
which the heretics prided themselves, now distinguishes this 
‘ humility ’ from the genume thing , it is a ' self-devised 
humility,’ consisting m servile subjection to a number of 
meaningless rules 

The same idea may possibly extend to the third phrase, 
rigorous discipline of the body. Mastery of the bodily appetites 
IS itself a virtue — ^the necessary beginning’ of all Christian 
excellence Paul tells, in i Cor 9 27, that he ' buffets the 
body and keeps it under,’ but the severe mortification en- 
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joined by the false teachers had no moral purpose. It ^Tas 
supposed to have merit for its own sake, and was connected 
with purely fanciful notions about man s life and the nature 
of the world. So Paul concludes his criticism with words 
which have never been satisfactorily explained. The A V. 
renders them, ‘ Not in any honour to the satisfying (for 
satiety) of the flesh ’ Do these words connect with those 
immediately preceding, or with ver. 21 or ver 22 ^ What 
IS the meaning of the phrase ‘ not in any honour / ^ What, 
above all, is implied m the closing words ‘ for satiety of the 
flesh ’ ^ The phrase ' in honour ’ has probably to be taken 
in the sense ' of value ’ Paul has condemned the heretical ^ 
practices, and declares that they are of no value, for the only 
purpose that might justify them The nature of this pur- 
pose is a riddle A word is employed which can have either 
a bad or a good sense — ‘ satisfaction ’ or ‘ surfeit ’ It is 
used, too, with a preposition which may imply either to assist 
or to prevent Our choice between these alternatives will 
depend on the meaning we attach to the sentence as a whole 
{2) When it is taken in this larger way Paul’s cnticism 
appears to say just the opposite of what we should expect 
from the context. He is condemning the heretical rules as 
spintually worthless, but now he goes on to object that they 
' are of no value for the satisfaction of the flesh ’ He appears 
to turn suddenly round and declare that spiritual aims are 
not everything , the body has its legitimate claims, and the 
heretics deny them by maltreating it Some scholars have 
fallen back on this explanation, but it would be strangely 
out of keeping with the general tenor of the passage and of 
the epistle as a whole Paul had little sympathy with the 
idea expressed in a once-popular hymn 

Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less 

If the effect of the heretical teaching had been merely to 
interfere, m some degree, with the physical comfort of the 
Colossians, he would hardly have troubled himself on the 
eve of his martyrdom, to warn them against it. So there is 
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much to be said for the translation suggested by LIghtfoot 
and adopted in the R V , ' of no value against the indulgence 
of the flesh ' (taking the preposition in the sense it often bears 
in medical prescriptions — a remedy against some ailment) 

Paul's objection to the heretics, however, is not that they 
failed to mortify the flesh, but that they were wrapt up wholly 
in the lower material side of life He would have equally 
opposed them if thej'’ had succeeded in curbing all bodily 
desires, and had accomplished nothing more. For that part 
it has often been observed that the same type of religion 
which runs to asceticism may fall, just as easily, into the 
opposite extreme When the attitude to the bodily hfe is 
essentially morbid, it is pretty much a matter of accident 
whether you practise an ascetic rigour or a gross sensuality. 
Probably the best interpretation of the debated words is that 
which takes them as loosely appended to those which have 
gone before * things of no value — ^serving only for fleshly 
satisfaction.' The false teachers made a great deal of petty 
rules and restrictions — attributing some mystenous spintual 
.worth to those formalities Paul asserts that such things 
have nothing to do with the spiritual hfe They have no 
effect whatever, or if they have it is only to minister to the 
flesh They simply pamper the flesh I Their professed object 
is to lift men out of the lower life, while m point of fact they 
only plunge them into it more deeply — concentrating all 
thought and effort on purely ihatenal things 

The Real Nature of the Spiritual Life (3 . i — ^4) in. 

Since then you have been raised with Christ, aim at what is i 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God ; 2 
mind what is above, not what is on earth, for you died 3 
and your life is hidden with Christ in God. When Christ, 4 
who is our life, appears, then you will appear with him 
in glory. « 

Paul has now exposed the false doctrine, shewing that 
with all its high pretensions it is earth-bound, and had 
nothing to contribute to the real ends of rehgion. The aim 
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of tHe gospel is to raise men above the lower interests alto- 
gether and make them partakers of a higher kind of hfe By 
rising with Christ his followers share m his mind and will ; 
they enter with him into a new world of spiritual values. 
This passage therefore is preparatory to the more practical 
section of the epistle As against the heresy Paul sets forth 
the true meaning of the gospel, and then proceeds to shew 
how men must give effect to it in their ordinary lives. 

He first reverts to the idea which he touched on in 2 : 12, 
that in baptism the Christian has risen with Christ and has 
thereby come under a new set of obligations. He has inter- 
rupted his tram of thought to deal with the heretical teaching, 
but now takes it up again and dwells on these obligations 
which rest upon us as Christian men Since then you have 
been raised with Christ. Vi^en he thus refers to the change 
which takes place at baptism he is not thinking of the sacia- 
mental nte but of the change itself No doubt he believes 
that the act of baptism marks a great division in a man’s life , 
from that moment he has done with his sinful past and belongs 
to Christ But he never exalts the baptismal nte into an 
object of reverence for its own sake His mind is occupied 
with the inward experience which it represents , in baptism 
a man unites himself with Christ, dies with him, and rises 
into a new life So he reminds his readers of the obligations 
which they placed on themselves by baptism , aim at what is 
above, -wlierejChr^t^Sj Seat^at the right hand of God. ^ 
h^ shewnJbiQw^the^heretics^, mtfi' all'^TiSr^fbfessioir of a 
superior wisdom, were absorbed in the lower matenal things, 
^gisrians h^d b ecome citizens of tbe ^igher^jTOrld. for 
Ch rist, w fih whom they are now unite d, had ^cen ded into 
he aven to s^re^ the life of Go d.... ~ 

T his thought is expre ssed m t he wo rds o f the ijoth Psalm, 
which was acceped m the early 'church as the cardinal 
messianic prophecy. Jesus himself, according to Mark 12 : 
35-37» had so employed it, ,and references to it are found 
constantly m the New Testament. The whole argument of 
^^^.P^tle to the Hebrews is based orT thii'JPsalm Pa^ 
^^^fy-onult^one id^^ Jesus, as the Mess iah, is now 
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throned in the higher world, and from this he reasons that 
Chn^ari inen'must live for'^tfidse spirituarthihgs which hTve 
eternal vdue. '' His' thought is similar to that m'^the Sermon 
onthe Mount . ' Wliere your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also ’ Only, Paul gives a characteristic mystical turn to 
the simpler idea of Jesus Not only have ^Chnstians, laid ^up 
t heir treasure in heaven, but they have dready entered on 
the heavenl}^ hJe Througlf their hnidh with Christ they 
belong to that higher 'world in which he^how lives and reigns. 

■Hhe idea'is'tepeate'd withTa different emphasis m the held; 
verse , nund (be intent on) what is above, not what is on 
earth. Not only their several actions but their whole will 
and disposition must be conformed to that heavenly world to 
which, through Christ, they now belong For you died and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God. Paul has previously 
spoken of baptism as a d3nng to the old life, and it has some- 
times been supposed that here he is carrying out that 
imagery . ‘You died with Chnst, and now your old life is 
buned ' But the. life hidden in God must evidently be the 
new heavenly life The though;^ mu^be, ‘ You parted with 
your old hfe in baptisnumd now a new life Has 15 eenl 5 drn~ih“ 
you, but as yet it ir^h id^dFh~*J^ 5 ih"ceTt IsTTne with the life of 
CKrist (cf Gal. 2 20, ‘ I live, yet not I, but Chnst liveth in 
me *) it can be descnbed as hidden with Christ in God. A 
mystical application is here given to the jvords of the noth 
Psalm which have just been quoted Not only does Christ 
sit at the right hand of God, but he has withdrawn into the 
divine nature His life has become one with the hfe of God, 
and as his people we also dwell m God ' 

Paul thinks of this divine life in which we share as something 
hidden Looking at the actual condition of Chnstian men he 
cannot deny that they seem in no visible way to be different 
from others They are subject to the same needs, are beset 
with the same limitations None the less, he believes that 
even now there is a profound difference between the Christian 
and other men The idea is_thus similaptqth at wh ich, finds ' 
exjgression a number dlT i^sjn-the.XQljj'th Gospel^ .‘,Th^ 
arenoTof the world, even as I am not of the world ’ , ‘ I in them 
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and thou in me ; ^ Father, I will that those whom thou h^ 
^ven me be with me where I am ’ (John 17 * 16, 23, 24), 
T^is' mystical conception, however, is combined with the 
pnmitiveTiope in the nearness of the return of Chri^. Paul, 
aslve know from' his earlier epistles, strongly entertained the_ 
h^e, and at one time belieyed that, he himself would-be 
among the survivors who would greet Christ at his coming^ 
(cH thess 4 • 15,' I Cor. 15 " 51) In his later days, when he 
came face to face with the prospect of martyrdom, he no 
longer dared to cherish this hope (cf Phil i • 20 f ) , but he 
was still conhdent that the Lord’s return would not be long 
delayed Chnst, who was now hidden in heaven, would 
soon be manifested, and his people would then appear in their 
true character, since their hfe had become one with his life. 
It IS doubtful whether this epistle was known to the author of 
I John, but the same thought is there repeated more explicitly, 

* Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be , but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be hke him, for we shall see him as he is ’ (i 
John 3 2). 

This verse in i John throws light also on the words you will 
appear in glory. It is Paul’s belief that Christians, by the act 
of fai^, enter alre^y T>h tbelm moT t^ l ifCbut o n earth' their 
tr ue c ondition is obscured by the body of fl esh. The great ^ 
change which Paul expects from th e futu re is the substitution 
for this eaffKl^n^dybf a ' spiritual %)dy^ which will correspond 
mor^dequjLtely^^ETlm’i^w Christ ‘ wiU change 

our co^uptible b^y and make it like to his body of glory.* 
It is this change from the earthly body to a ‘ spiritual body^ 
composed of some ethereal substance akm to light, on which 
Paul insists in his great chapter on immortality (1 Cor. 15). 
ThyLor^,,c,pming wiU b^he ji^al for tju^^change. Those 
who have died a nd are ^sleeping,* and thos e w ho suryiye 
^he great day, wM ahke undergo this glorious change. 

Warning against Heathen Vices {3 : 5-11) 

5 So put to death those members that are on earth : sexual vice, 
impurity, appetite, evil desire, and lust (which is idolatry), 
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things that bring down the angei of God on the sons of 6 
disobedience. Once you moved among them, when you 7 
lived in them ; but off v/ith them all now, off with anger, 8 
rage, malice, slander, foul talk I Tell no lies to one 9 
another ; you have stripped off the old nature with its 
practices, and put on the new nature which is renev/ed 10 
m the hkeness of Us Creator for the Icnowledge of him.' 

In it there is no room for Greek and Jew, circumcised and ii 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, or free man; 

^Christ is everything and everywhere. 

Paul has said that by the baptism m which they died with 
Christ they have broken with the old life To make his 
meaning plainer he specifies a number of the sms they had 
practised as heathens, without any clear consciousness that 
these things were evil. This dark chapter of their history 
now lies behind them, They must realize fully that they 
have become new men, and cast off everything left over 
from their heathen past 

The opening words of the passage are typical of a line of 5 
thought which Paul, in view of his theological assumptions, 
is often compelled to follow He beheves that Christ by his 
death destroyed the piinciple of sin It ought therefore to 
be impossible for those who have become one with Christ to 
commit sin , they have received a new nature, from which 
the evil impulses have been eradicated Yet in face of the 
obvious facts Paul cannot but admit that the sinful pnnciple 
IS still active He sees that Christian men, who have passed 
into the new life through baptism, are subject as they were 
before to passions which were presumably destroyed m their 
dying with Chnst. He is always trying to overcome this 
difficulty Sometimes he falls back on his doctrine that the 
higher life, though present, is not yet entirely free Chnstians 
have inwardly become spiritual men, but are still entangled 
in earthly conditions , the flesh interferes with their true will, 
and they cannot enter into their full liberty until they have 
exchanged this material body for the spiritual one (cf Rom. 

8 : 23, * Waiting for the adoption, even the redemption of 
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our body ') His usual mclhod, liov^cvrr. of from 

the difficult}' IS that which he adopts here. So put to death 
those members that aie on earth. 'I he Chiediaii ha'. dFo 
to sm. he must try to he urn thy of his luuv roiidition. 
Ideally he is a new man , he mii^’l bteonn* in actual fact v. hat 
he is ideally 

The force of this motive cannot lie denied Wc still *Tiy 
of the emng Chnstian that he is not In mg up to hh true self. 
In the struggle with evil v. c find strength in tin knov/lcdge 
that there is a better nature in us whicli mint not be defeated. 
Yet the inconsistency in Paul's tlnnlung is apparent H'f* n 
worhirig with an abstract theological idea which dots not fit ^ 
in with the facts of life, and m his effort to assert it lie is_ 
i^olved in constant tiouble In ilie present .account of sms 
that must be discarded along with the old life he thinks of 
them as resident in the various members of the body, and 
lays_particular stress on two classes of sin — impurity in its 
vanous aspects, and covctousnc'^'^ Again" and again these 
two sms are singled out by Paul, not only as characteristic of 
the old life, but as the typical sms of the Gentile world. 
All our know’ledge of that age in which he lived bears oiif 
Paul’s estimate of its besetting evils Perhaps wc might 
add cruelty, as exemplified in the slave system, the games of 
the amphitheatre, and the tortures inflicted on enemies and 
pnsoners But Pau l would include this Mce in what he here 
calls lust or ' covetousness^’ — a w’ord which in Greek ha^^a 
much jvider meaning than its English equivalent It denotes 
avarice, but tlie self-seeking temper of ,wJnch 
a yance iF orilyJohe^'of rnany" ^pccts Pei haps we might 
j t rans l ate lt ~ by sucty a word as ‘ egoism ’ It implies the 
I desire to have more than one’s share oi everything^^the 
1 deh^ate_choice of one’s oiyn interest and pleasure as~the 
I g overnin g motive of life. 

£3^®-^§§PIlEtipn„of^ as ewetousness which is idolatry 

di ffic ulty The tw'o things are entirely^ 
seem here to be identified One 
Fhat worldly" jpWessions may be regarded 
in man’s a¥e"giance" ’ Jesui himself 
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acknowledges this in his well-known saying, ‘ You cannot 
serve God and mammon ’ Others lay stress on the fact that 
idola tr ous w orslnpjn the ancient vvdrld’ was chiefly directe'5 
tojthejiope of material gain j”"’ but if Paul were thmlang of 
these wdrldl5‘'''aims for hdnch the Pagan worshipper sought 
the favour of his god, would he not rather have said ^ idolatr}^ 
which is covetousness ’ ? Probably the true explanation 
IS to be found in a Hebrew mode of speech which enforced 


t he gr aAgty* of aii offence by 'assimilating it to one whi^ 
everyone tvouIdTrecdraize as a verv^ serious one. A famihar 
Old Testament example is, ‘ Rebellion is as the sm of witch- 
craft,' which does not mean that it in any way- resembles 
witchcraft, but simply that it is just as great a sin A number 
of examples from Rabbimcal hterature are collected by 
Struck and Billerbeck in their Komnmitar zmn Neuen 
Testament. So the meaning of this jmuch-debated werse 
would appear to~Be~that ' lust or covetousness is as bad aa^ 
idolatry ' Paul expresses his repugnance to this sin by com- 
paring it to t hat which to J ewish sentiment was the mo^t 


deadl y of alL 

With r egard to aJI ;Uie_siiis he has_ named, he adds ^at 
the y bnt^ dovm the an ger of God. This therne is developed 
with trem^dous^ power in the first chapter of Romans 
(Ptom I 18 f ) where Paul describes the punishment which 
hasTomTonTE^Eeaffien world through its,viceg He shews 
ho^TthTiSgeroFwrath of God is revealed most of all in the 
utter corruption of all right instincts among the heathen 
B}’’ lust and selfishness they have wrought themselves into a 
condition' of moral atrophy — ^the most hopeless condition 
into which men can fall (It will be noted that no place is 
given here to the words on the sons of disobedience, which 
have been transferred to this place from Eph 5 6, and are 
only to be found in inferior texts ) 

The next verse is valuable for the light it throws on the 
work achieved by the early Christian mission. After nammg 
the worst heathen vices, Paul says. Once you moved among 
them, when you lived in them, i.e. in that earthly sphere 
where you had no other interests but those of the flesh. 
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The verse may be taken along with i Cor. 6 . where Paul 
also makes it clear that many of his converts had been re- 
claimed from the most degraded sections of Pagan society. 
This must always be borne m mind when we find him insisting 
on moral duties which might scem^obvious to the very dullest 
Christian intelligence He was dealing with people whose 
powers of thought were often highly developed, and to whom 
he could offer profound theological arguments, but whose 
ethical sense, owing to their heathen past, had hitherto been 

8 unawakened So he bids his readers here strip off all that 
belongs to the merely sensual life. First of all he enumerates 
vices which find their outlet m speech anger, rage, malice, 
slander, foul tallc (or insults) The common mark of all 
these is not only that they proceed out of the mouth, but 
that they spring from a bitter temper towards others — they 

9 express that ' egoism ’ which he has ]ust condemned On 
one of those sins of speech he lays a special emphasis . tell 
no lies to one another, for in falsehood more than in any- 
thing else we manifest the wong will towards our fellow-men. 

What l^demands, howler, is not a mere reform of certain 
eyif liabit s or tendencies, but a complete change of natuegT 
frpm_ which _all the separate improvements will follow gf 
their own accord _ypu have stripped off the old nature with 

10 ite pr^tjices, and put on the new nature. This compansorT* 
of a spmtual change with the changing of agarment is frequent 
with Paul (cf Rom 13 14, Gal 3 ' 27, i Thess 5 . 8) Some 
would explain it from the practice, which was observed in 
the Mystery rehgions, of clothing the imtiate m a sacred 
robe, symbolizing the new condition on which he was now 
supposed to enter A similar custom was possibly followed 
m Christian baptism But the image employed is a natural 
one, and does not call for any recondite explanation In 
all times a change of status has been marked by the putting 
on of a new sort of dress A magistrate is installed by the 
act of vesting him m official robes , the soldier puts on a 
uniform , we change daily into different clothes according 
to the busmess or pleasure to which we set ourselves. So 
t he Chr istian puts jonjlm new nature, i e the new self The ' 
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tiwught is that of an ei^ire renewal of will. In one sense Jhe 
renewd is ejgec ted once for all, but Jn another ifira ne\^- 
ending ^process — ^the new nature, which is (keeps beind 
renewed. 

■~THe same idea is expressed almost m the same words in 
2 Cor. 4 ' 16 (' though our outward man penshes, our inward 
man is being renewed day by day ') The„thought is that 
through the union with ^hrist the Christian has a powjr 
witjdn him whmh keep^ his lif^ always fresh and unsullied 
One IS reminded of the beautifuTfancy of Swedenborg, that 
the angels, looking on the face of God, grow daily younger 
instead of older The ren ewal i s in the Jikeness (or image) 
of th e Creat or, for the knowledge of him. Paul has been 
dwelhng throughduf"the‘ epistle dh the heed for nght know- 
ledge Here he declares, what he has taken for granted 
in the previous discussion, that the knowledge is not merely 
intellectual, it depends on an inward renewal of man’s nature. 

It is, m fact, the crowning result of this change into a new 
life Thus Paul reverts to the story m Genesis of the creation 
of man in the image of God He says that the new self which 
the Chnstian puts on is nothing else than the true nature, as 
God intended it to be at the beginning Earlier in the 
epistle Chnst himself was called the likeness of God, and 
the phrase here (the likeness of Him who created it) has 
sometimes been taken to mean ‘ in the likeness of Christ ' 
No doubt this is implied, but the immediate thought is that 
of a restoration of man’s fallen nature The Chnstian 
attains ever nearer to that ideal of man which was m the 
Creator’s mind 

Paul started by exhorting his readers to put away then 
base passions which belong to the old nature But as he 
speaks of the new nature, formed after God’s own hkeness, 
to which they may attain through Christ, another thought 
comes to him In it (1 e in that new realm of Christian 
. manhood) there is no room for Greek and Jew, circumcised 
and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, or free man. 

As he has dwelt before on the besetting heathen vices of 
sensuality and selfishness, so he is now reminded of anothei 
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ugly charactcnstic of the Roman world of his day. It vrm 
broken up by arbitrary distinctions of many kinds which set 
men against their fellous. There were racial differences hkc^ 
those of Jew and Gentile, religious differences, lower and 
higher cultures , above all, the great class division of slave 
andTree. Sucirdifferences. in spite of our Ciiristian civili/a* 
tion, still persist, but in Paul's day they cut much deeper. 
iFw^as assumed as a self-evident fact that between different 
nationalities or social groups theic could be nothing in 
common The Latin proverb passed without question, 

' Man IS a wolt to his fellow-man ' 

In face of this general sentiment of his time Paul asserts 
that all these distinctions are artificial Men arc all made 
in the image of God, and the more they approach the true 
ideal of their natuie the nearer they approach each other. 
On that higher plane of hfe to which Christ seeks to lift them, 
they do not represent particular interests and groups, but 
simply that likeness to God m which the}^ all share Tlie 
passage recalls a similar one in Gal. 3 • 28, but the thought is 
somewhat different In the Galatian pas^jage Paul says that 
faith m Chnst has abolished the old distinctions , in Colossians 
he says in effect that the distinctions have never really 
existed, for as men come to realize their true nature they 
discover that beneath all differences they are one In 
Galatians, too, Paul carefully selects the three great lines of 
cleavage — ^race, status, sex In Colossians he speak*^ 
generally of all the things that divide men from each other — 
race, religion, varieties of culture, social position ‘ Barbar- 
ian and Scythian ’ are not contrasted like the other three 
pairs They seem to be mentioned only as examples of the 
mcknames by which different peoples are wont to shew 
contempt of one another. Fo r th e Greeks all foreign races 
were_JJ»^bau^s ’ For ,the matipns^j^oupe'd'^wifhin ffie 
e mpire all foreign races w^ere ' Scythians ' Such„ 
ajltagpnjsmsjhawe^ho meaning whe n Ch nst is ‘’’all and in all * 
(AY) This phrase may signify that in all men ahk^e the 
service of Chnst is the one thing that matters, but more 
probably jt means simply Chnst is everything. 
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✓ 

The Requirejients or the New Life (3 • 12-17) 

As God’s o-^ chosen, then, as consecrated and beloved, 12 
be clothed with compassion, kindliness, humility, gentle- 
ness, and good temper— forbear and forgive each other in 13 
any case of complaint ; as Christ forgave you, so must you 
forgive. And above all you must be loving, for love is the 14 
link of the perfect life. Also, let the peace of Christ be 15 
supreme within your hearts — ^that is why you have been 
called as members of the one Body. And you must be 
thankful. Let the inspiration of Christ dwell in your 16 
midst with all its wealth of wisdom ; teach and train one 
another with the music of psalms, with h3mins, and songs 
of the spiritual life ; praise God with thankful hearts. 
Indeed, whatever you say or do, let everything be done in 17 
dependence on the Lord Jesus, giving thanks m his name 
to God the Father. 

s 

Paul has spoken, of the practices which belong inherently 
to that old nature from which we have been set free by 
Chnst He now shews that m the new life these must give 
place to behaviour of quite a different kind In this exqmsite 
description of the Christian life emphasis is thrown on^twp 
things — the spirit' of love that should imite all ChristianSj 
and the elevation of thought and feeling which should Jie 
thjs habitum mood of all who call thenlselves by the nampjjf 
Christ 

"First of all the readers are reminded of the high calling 12 
which has laid on them obligations they are bound to honour. 

As God’s own chosen, as consecrated and beloved. The 
terms are taken from the Old Testament, where they are 
applied to Israel in its ideal vocation as the people of God 
It is implied that this vocation has now been realized in the 
Chnstian church The three terms aU signify the same great 
fact under different aspects Through Chnst his followers 
have beppme in . full reality GpcFs .children, beloved by Hm, 
a nH^se t apart, from the world ITiey^are to sh ew , there for e, 
by their actu^ life that the^ ha^ aUamed tolhis privilege. 
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Be clothed with (put on) compassion, kindliness, humility, 
gentleness, and good temper. Reverting to the image m 
ver. 9, Paul thinks of exchanging one garment for another, 
m token that the character has likewise been changed He 
also reverts to his list of heathen vices in ver 8, and says 
that m the Christian life these must give place to their oppo- 
sites The words which he uses all describe the sweet dis- 
position sfe against the bitter, self-assertive one Goo£ 
temper or ‘ longsuffenng^' is ^ favourite word witli 
TSfanfeht writers it denotes something moi e than ^the 
goodTemper which we chiefly associate with a happ}^ natural 
constitution’^'^ The Christian virtue involves an attitude of 
so 3 r Chnst’s follower has the same outlook on life as h^ 
himself liad, and caii bear patiently with misunderstanding]’ 
and offences 

13 *~TEis is brought out in the words that follow . forbear and 
forgive each other ; if anyone has a complaint against an}’, 
as Christ (or the Lord) forgave you, so must you forgive. 
The Chnstian, it is implied, is to have in himself sometlung 
of the nature of Christ Accepting Christ's gift of forgiveness 
he is also to share in that forgiving will which prompted 
the gift The reference does not appear to be to the earthi}' 
life of Chnst, for m this case the w^ord ‘ you ' wmuld be out of 
place , moreover, the title ‘ the Lord ’ (which is almost 
certainly the right reading here) is applied to Christ risen and 
exalted Paul appeals not to our knowledge of Jesus as he 
' hved on earth, but to the experience we have of him in our 
own hves At the same time we can discern here, as in almost 
all Paul’s references to Christ, the impression which the 
gospel story had made on him There may, indeed, be some- 
thmg more than a general reimmscence In the idea that 
men, who have been forgiven so much, ought to forgive one 
another, we seem to catch an echo of the parable of the wucked 
steward (Matt 18 23 f ) The whole thought of the passage, 
too, recalls the petition in the Lord's Prayer, ' Forgive us our 
debts, as we also forgive our debtors.' It has sometimes 
been pointed -out as remarkable that Paul never makes 
an allusion to the Lord’s Prayer, but we can hardly doubt, 
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mth a verse like this before as, that it was familiar to 
han He gives us, however, the other side of the petition 
m the prayer, Jesus had said that we have no right to ask 
for God’s forgiveness unless we on our part have the 
forgiving spint Paul says that this spirit is born in us 
through our experience of the divine forgiveness Those 
who have learned through Christ how God is willing to bear 
mth them will know how to bear with one another. Still 
following his image of putting on a new garment he proceeds 
And above all you must be loving, for love is the link (or 14 
bond) of the perfect life (or perfectness) It is tempting 
to see in ‘ bond ’ a literal application of the image As the 
other virtues represent various parts of the Christian attire, 
so love is like the girdle which holds together and ' perfects ’ 
all the rest , without the girdle of love aU the other garments 
are useless This may be Paul's meaning, but elsewhere he 
calls love a link or bond in the sense that it unites the people 
of Christ in a common service So it is piobably better to 
take above all as meaning ' in addition to all,' and to under- 
stand the perfect life as the perfect fellowship which ought 
to exist among Chnstian men He has spoken of humihty 
and long-suffenng, but it is possible to exercise such virtues 
m a mere spint of duty Everj^one has known men and 
women who have faithfully carried out the Chnstian reqmre- 
ments and yet have remained hard and suspicious” The 
Christian hfe, as they exemplify it, repels instead of attract- 
ing 

Paul reminds us that the one thing needful is the loving 
spirit Without this all efforts to promote a true fellow- 
ship wiU be ineffectual. That he is thinking of Christian 15 
unity seems apparent" from the next words Also, let the 
peace of Christ be supreme within your hearts — ^that is why 
you have been called as members of the one Body. By the 
peace of Christ is meant the peace given by Christ (cf John 
14 : 27 ; Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ') 

Tlus peace, which, m Paul as m the New Testament generally, 
is regarded as one of the chief gifts of Christ, has two sides — 
reconciliation with God and fnendship with our fellow-men 
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Its place m the Chnstian life is defined by an expressive word 
which can hardly be translated m English ; be supreme is 
literally ‘ act as umpire,’ i e m all disputes and differences 
it must rule or give the final decision. The idea seems to be 
that, however well disposed men may be to one another, 
there will always be causes of faction Families, churches, 
groups of friends are in danger of breaking up from disagree- 
ments which can hardly be avoided while human nature 
remains as it is But when there is the w'lll to peace the 
differences can always be overcome , there will be a readiness 
to give and take which will avert all quarrels. Since Chris- 
tians are called to be members of one body they are meant to 
exercise this peace-loving temper, inspired by Christ They 
form a communion of brethren, and this fact alone should 
remmd them of the one condition on which they will be 
able to hve m harmony As he closes his account of the 
virtues necessary to Christian fellowship Paul again takes 
occasion to' add, and you must be thankful. This recognition 
that all things are ordered by God for our welfare is to be ever 
present in the mind of the Chnstian. 
l6 The exhortation now takes another turn. Not only 
do we owe duties to one another but we must keep our o\vn 
personal hfe on the higher plane. Thackeray has somev/here 
described Dr. Johnson on one of his evening walks ' with 
his mmd, we may be sure, full of wise, kind thoughts, for 
they were always with him ’ It is the mark of a good man 
that you can thus count on his goodness You cannot break 
m on him at any casual moment but you will find him thinking 
or acting as a Christian ought to do So Paul tells his 
readers, in the words of the A V., ‘ Let the word of Christ 
dwell m you neWy.’ Perhaps {as Moffatt suggests by his 
rendering, the inspiration of Christ) he conceives of an inward 
voice, always counselling and directing us More hkely the 
reference is to the Christian message, which ought to be so 
deeply implanted in the believer’s mind that it will control 
all his thmkmg. Rdi gion for P aul is imt an interest by itself 

So he speaks 

_!ll51®*55^SeAld\vellJhgm us with all itswealtlTof wisdomT 
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it guidance and strength to offer us in all the manifold 
■ of life. 

“"Since the Christian hves always on the higher plane his 
mood finds its natural utterance in song Paul bids his 
readers express themselves thus in their fellowship together 
teach and train one another with psalms, with hymns, and 
songs of the spiritual life. We have many indications that a 
large place was given to psalmody in early Chnstian worship. 
Much of the singing was evidently spontaneous. Someone 
m the meeting would be suddenly stirred by an emotion 
which would break out of its own accord into rhythmical 
language to the accompaniment of a rude tune These 
pnmitive hjrmns would for the most part be of httle value — 
the product of the moment and forgotten as soon as it was 
past We are to think of them as resembling the * spintuals ’ 
which are thrown out, under similar excitement, at^a negro 
camp-meeting. Sometimes, however, a snatch of real poetry 
would find voice m this manner and would fasten itself in 
the memory and be often repeated There can be little 
doubt that a number of those hymns which had become 
famihar are quoted m the New Testament, and one of the 
finwt of them will meet us in Eph 5 14 

Paul seems here to distmgmsh between several kinds of 
Christian song, though it may be that he is only describing 
the same thing in different words If the terms are to be 
pressed, psalms may refer to regular poems, modelled on the 
Psalms of the Old Testament (cf the songs m the first chapter 
of Luke and the book of Revelation) , by bsnnns we may 
understand ascnptions of praise to Chnst (Pliny tells the 
emperor in his famous letter that the Christians hold meetings, 

' where thej^ sing a hymn to Christ as to a divinity ’) , songs 
of the spiritual life evidently include all kinds of lyrical 
utterance, especially those unpremeditated outbursts which 
were supposed to come directly from the impulse of the 
Spint. It is possible that the epithet of the spiritual life 
should be taken with all three nouns , for the heightened 
emotion which could only find an outlet in musical language 
was attnbuted to the Spint, moving m the heart of the 
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believer. For this reason, the words with grace (as in 
A V ) cannot mean simply ‘ with poetic charm,' as some 
would have ns take them. Paul is thinking of a leligious 
and not a merely aesthetic mood. Perhaps he means vdth 
thankful hearts (as in Moffatt's translation), oi perhaps 
‘ under the influence of God’s grace.' The mam thought 
in this whole passage on Chiistian psalmody is contained 
in the closing words about praising God with the heart. 
Paul IS not concern^ the hterary or musical meri t of 
thr'GKnsfiafr3inpng7 AUlthat' matters_ is tlie heart feit_ 
devotion which is present in the believer and utters itselj^in 
his song 

17 "^^ih the verse which closes this exhortation Paul dwells 
on the higher motive winch must control all Christian action. 
Whatever you say or do, let everything be done in dependence 
on (hteraUy, in the name of) the Lord Jesus. Some would 
take this m a quite literal sense In all that he does the 
Chnstian is to invoke the name of Jesus, thereby assunng 
Ills presence and help. The ancient mode of thought ascribed 
to a name much of the value which is still attached to it 
among primitive peoples The name stood for the personahty . 
It was beheved that by uttering the name you somehov/ 
made the person present Ancient magic turned chiefly 
on this idea of the power which could be exercised by the 
naming of supernatural beings Religion, likewise, assigned 
a mysterious value to the name of the divinity, and in not a 
few rehgions the true name was kept secret lest irresponsible 
persons might use the power of the god for their own evil 
purposes There are signs that m New Testament times the 
name of Jesus was sometimes employed as a sort of spell or 
tahsman But it would be contrary to the whole spint of 
the present passage to assume that Paul alludes to the mere 
superstitious naming of Jesus He evidently means t& 
summarize what he has said already * Live as Christ's 
people, deriving all your impulses from that higher will 
which is yours through him ’ We still express the same idea 
when we speak of a magistrate acting ‘ m the name ’ of the 
king or the law In himself he is an ordinary person, but 
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he represents a supreme authority, and in this sense we must 
accept his word or act So Paul impresses on his readers 
that the will of Jesus is to find expression in all that they say 
or do. Once more he closes with the note of thankfulness 
The Christian is to carry with him into all his action an 
abiding sense of God’s goodness, giving thanks to God the 
Father. This he can only do in the name of (i e through) 
Christ — so uniting himself with Chnst that he will possess 
his mind and outlook 


The Ordering of the Household (3 18-4 i) 

Wives, be subject to your husbands ; that is your proper 18 
duty in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, do not be 19 
harsh to them. Children, obey your parents at every 20 
point, for this pleases the Lord right well. Fathers, avoid 21 
irritating your children, in case they get dispirited. Serv- 22 
ants, obey your masters here below at every point ; do not 
work simply when their eye is on you, like those who 
court human favour, but serve them with a single heart 
out of reverence for your Lord and Master. Whatever be 23 
your task, work at it heartily, as servants of the Lord and 
not of men ; remember, you will receive from the Lord the 24 
inheritance which is your due ; serve Christ your Lord and 
Master, for the wrongdoer will be paid back for his wrong- 25 
doing — there will be no favour shown. iv. 

Masters, treat your servants justly and fairly ; remember i 
you have a Master of your own in heaven. 


C hristianity has m no wa y effect ed a deepe r chan ge m the 
world’s life tjhan by placing the family on a new basis The 
famjlyjisjihe^iundamental, social, unit, and the remodelling 
o f it meant not hing less than riie reconstruction, of hunmn 
society in its whole extent It has to be admitted that the 
Christian conception of the family was in no small degree an 
inheritance from Judaism, which had always been distm- 
guished for its care in maintaining and deyeloping the natural 
•tffechons. Not only all social arrangements among the 
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Jews but all religious observances were based on the familj^ 
which had thus come to have a sigmficance which it had among 
no other people. But while Jesus took over the Jeivish 
conception he deepened' and purified it by his new law of 
mamage ' more he 'changed all relations within tE? 
fa mily 'Ey his insistence on the nghts of every human p^- 
sonahty and by the hew-iheanihg which he gave,to fatherhood 
and brotherhood Later Christian thinkers, and especially 
Paul, worked out the conception of family hfe which was 
implicit m the teachmg of Jesus The rules which are laid 
down in the present section reappear, m much the same 
form, in Eph 5 22 f , and i Pet 2 . 13 f. 

The passage seems to come in rather abruptly It is 
customary with Paul, towards the close of his epistles, to 
pomt out the bearing on practical duties of the principles he has 
discussed theologically. Why does he here confine himself 
to duties which have their field~oI exercise vrithin the house- 
hold Ttlnajnielhat’ovrihg tbhis~warit'df personal acquamt- 
ance wth conditions at Colossae he did not care to enter on 
those more defimte problems which he can deal with freely 
when writing to his own churches He feels that he will be 
on safe ground if he confines himself to those family obliga- 
tions which are sure to be the same at Colossae as everywhere 
else Bi^probalfiy he has a more special reason His mind 
had been much occupied with the case of Onesimhs, the 
ru naw ay Colossian slave He^had been thinking out the 
rela.ti on b etween mas^s and servants, and had thus been 
le^t^consi^r the question of the family ai a^whole" It is 

thVsectibh is devoted to the* 

nu^d obfigajiohs]^^ masler¥ and sefv ' *=- 

18 First of then, he deSs with the felatidh of husbands 
and wives, on which the whole hfe of the family must be 
founded It is to be noted that here, as in his treatment of 
the other relations, he is careful to lay stress on reciprocal 
duties This was the great Chnstian innovation in the law 
of the family Judaism, like all the ancient rehgions, had 
assumed that all the rights were on one side and the duties 
on the other Christianity insisted that wives, children, 
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servants had their rights as well as husbands, parents, and 
masters Addressing himself first to the wives Paul bids 
them be subject to your husbands ; that is your proper duty 
(literally, as is becoming) in the Lord, 1 e m a Christian home 
^*^^£2baWy__h^h^ m_his_mind j:ertain interpretations 
winch had b een placei^n^Chnsti^ liberty, and which had 
brou ght th e new rehgi on i nto disrepute Many Chnstian 
women were jnalang a bid for ‘ emancipation and were 
i^lecring household dutii^and decent conventions with t he 
notion of mal ong themselves ‘free m the Lord ' This must 
always be remembered when Paul is blamed for his attitude 
tpjromen, which now stnkes us as a httle overbeanng One - 
of his hardest problems was to maintain his doctnne o? liberty 
and yet resist the wrong and mischievous constructions 
which were often placed on it From the wives he turns 19 
to^ the husbands love your wives, do not be harsh to them 
(hterally, ‘ do not be bitter,’ 1 e surly and discontented) 

In addressing parents and children Paul hkewise insists 20 
on a reciprocal duty Children, obey your parents at every 
point, for this pleases the Lord right well. It is difficult here 
to find an exact translation for the alternative and elusive 
readmg, ‘ this is well pleasing in the Lord ' Paul's meanmg 
IS perhaps that the natural sentiment as to filial duty agrees 
with the Chnstian one God had laid down the command- 
ment ' honour thy father and mother ' and now ' in the 
Lord ’ — ^in that new order which is ruled by Ghnst — the will 
of God is the same Parents, however, have likewise their 21 
duty : avoid irritating your children, in case they get 
dispirited (or lose heart). Paul assumes that a firm discipline 
IS necessary, but he warns against the nagging and fault- 
finding which he had observed too often on the part of unwise 
parents The effect of this, he says, can only be to discourage 
Children subjected to it will come to feel that whatever they 
do will be blamed, and they will go about all their tasks m a; 
listless, perfunctory spirit 

On the relation of masters and servants Paul speaks at 22 
greater length, partly, no doubt, because the problems 
involved are much more difficult, and partly, as has been 
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suggested, because th^ case of Onesimus was occupying^his 
mind He is dealing^ wc must remember, with the ancient 
system which made the servant the property of his master. 
The objection has often been raised that while lijs counsels, 
so far as they go, aie just and wise, he docs not denounce 
the system itself as wrong This matter will fall to be dis- 
cussed m connexion with the epistle to Philemon, and it is 
here enough to say that although he does not condemn the 
system (for this, under the condition of ancient society, 
could only have led to mischief) he lays down the principles 
which were finally to destroy it His effort is to Chnsti anize 
the relation of master and servant , and u hen it u as thus trans- 
f(^ed,~tKe institution of slavery was bound to disappear"^" 
22 He Bids the servants render entire obedience to ^leir 
masters here below, i e then lords on earth as contrasted 
with their true Lord in heaven Tliey aie to work not only 
when the master’s eye is upon them, as looking only for 
man’s approval, but with a single heart. The word implies 
the absence of all base, self-seeking motives, and is sometimes 
used m the New Testament for liberality Perhaps this 
meaning is suggested here Although they must do servile 
labour the slaves are to rid themselves of the servile mind 
They have it in their power to be generous by going through 
their labour cheerfully and spontaneously The best com- 
mentary on the words is Paul’s account of his own conduct m 
I Cor 9 15-18 He there tells that he was bound to preach 
the gospel whether he would or not, but in order to preserve 
his inward sense of freedom he made a point of doing the 
work for nothing. So here he impresses on the slaves that 
when they wilhngly do what they must do, thej* throw off 
the outward constraint and become free men They work 
not as for an earthly master but out of reverence for the 
Lord— the Master m heaven One thinks of i^Iilton’s line 
(apparently suggested by this verse) 

‘ As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye * 

23 The thought is repeated with a new emphasis in the next 
verse : Whatever be your task, work at it heartily, as servants 
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of the Lord and not of men. Paul’s aim is to' change the 
slaves inwardly To be sure, their outward, condition wiU 
remain the same, and he recognizes the injustice of compelhng 
men to do honest work without reward, bht he tells them that 
work done m the Christian spint will not go unrewarded. 
You will receive from the Lord the inheritance which is your 24 
due — consisting, that is, of the eternal life which God has 
laid up for His people It has sometimes been objected that 
Paul seeks to reconcile the slaves to this world’s injustice 
by bidding them look forward to some imagmary recompense 
in the future To this he would doubtless have answered 
that the only real reward a man can work for is that which he 
‘ receives from the Lord ’ Without the consciousness that 
by your earthly labour you have won something for the 
enrichment of your own soul, all other pa5Tnent amounts to 
little. 

Thus he concludes serve Christ your Lord and Master, for 25 
the wrongdoer will be paid back for his wrong-doing — ^there 
will be no favour shown. It is difficult to say whether the 
reference here is to the master or the slave At first sight it 
might seem as if Paul is trymg to console the slave for the ill- 
usage he too often received, even when he had done his best 
to render faithful service ‘ If your master is unj’ust, do not 
doubt that he will be punished , God deals equally with aU 
men ’ But more probably the warning is directed to the 
slave, with whom Paul has been dealmg all through the 
passage '' Do not think,’ he says, ' that God will overlook 
evil-doing because you do it as a slave who cannot help him- 
self.’ The worst of slavery was that it killed the sense of 
moral responsibihty Whatever wrong the slave was guilty 
of he could always reflect that in his condition it could not 
matter , he would not be judged as if he were a free agent 
Paul’s aim is to awaken manliness in the slave, and the first 
thing necessary was to make him feel that he was responsible, 
as much as any other man In this sense, too, the phrase 
there will be no favour shown is best understood The slaves 
were full of the idea that Christ, as the champion of the weak, 
would be sure to side with them whatever they did They are 
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reminded that Christ is a just judge. He will be stern to 
wickedness, and apply the same measure to every man. 

V. ... 

I Turning to the masters Paul is much briefer in his admoni- 
tions In the case of the masters he does not have to leckon 
with that rankling sense of injustice which made it difficult 
to offer Christian counsel to the slaves. It is enough to tell 
them that they must treat their servants justly and fairly. 
The latter word means literally ‘ with equalitj^’ but it is not 
implied that the difference m status should be disregarded. 
The idea is rather that of holdmg a balance even The 
masters are to shew no favouritism, and never to act out of 
mere whim or hasty temper. Above all, they are to know 
that they also have a Master in heaven. This is the safeguard 
agamst all abuse of power, as it is against mean and dishonest 
service The masters are to realize, hke the centunon whom 
Jesus praised, that they are ^ men under authonty ' — 
responsible to a higher Lord for the power entrusted to them 
over their fellow-men. 

General Counsels (4 • 2-6) 

2 Attend to your prayers, maintain your'zest for prayer by 

3 thanksgiving ; and pray for me as well, that God may 
give me an openmg for the word, to speak of the open 

4 secret of Christ for which I am in custody. Pray that I 

5 may unfold it as I should. Let Christian wisdom rule 
your behaviour to the outside world j make the very most 

6 of your time ; let your talk always have a saving salt of 
grace about it, and leam how to answer any question 
put to you. 

Paul is now neanng the close of his letter, and adds a few 
counsels of wider apphcation, leading up to what he has to 
say about himself and his circumstances and plans. First of 
2 all he impresses on his readers the need of prayer. Attend 
to (be msistent m) your prayers : it is a strong verb, implymg 
at once an earnest spirit and an incessant use of prayer, even 
when It seems to be unanswered. Another vivid word is 
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added, maintain your zest for prayer, or rather ‘keep 
watchful in prayer/ The suggestion (as in i Thess. 5 : 6) is 
that of a constant spiritual alertness This word (‘gregorem ') 
of Paul’s gave rise in early Christian times to a favourite 
proper name, ' Gregory/ As he touches on the subject of 
prayer Paul takes occasion once more to brmg in the idea 
of thanksgiving. This should be the pervading mood of the 
Christian life, and above all should supply the key-note to 
all prayer. Paul also takes this opportunity to make a 
requestfor himself and his associates (Timothy and Epaphras ?) 
that they should be remembered in the prayers of the Colossian 
church It is c haractenstic oj him that he does not ask 
prayers,for dehyer^cejrbm jus present dangers and hardships, 
but only for the continuance of his worlc , that God may ^ve 
an^opinihg^Tdr the V7ord.™ Elsewhere (cf i Cor 16 ; 9) he 
uses this same image of an open door, and it also appears m 
Rev. 3 : 8. 

We know from Phil, i : I2-'I4 that even m pnson Paul 
found these ‘ doors ’ opened for him He talked about the 
gospel to the soldiers who guarded him, to people hke Onesi- 
mus who sought his charity, to members of the Roman church 
who visited him. Those closing years, when he seemed to be 
shut off entirely from his active work, were by no means the 
most unfruitful in his life. Indeed, when he speaks here of 
the Christian message for which he was fettered in custody, 
he shews himself conscious that his testimony counts for 
more than it ever did Though he could no longer travel' 
among his churches, they were aU aware of what he had 
suffered, and his sacrifices for the cause gave it a new sigmfi- 
cance. Once again he descnbes the gospel as the open secret 
(or mystery) of Christ. If this_ consists in the duine plan of 
admitting the Gentiles to the promised salvation, Paul vall 
here mean that he is in prison because he has been the apostle 
of this larger gospel. But the word, as we have seen, seems 
rather to denote God’s hidden purpose to save men througli 
Christ. We may therefore translate ’ the mysterj^ consisting 
in Christ ' — ^in his hfe and death and the saving will of God 
which they revealed. 
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4 The Colossians aie asked to pray that I may unfold xt as I 
should. This idea of disclosing the gospel is suggested by 
the description of it as a ^ mystery, or open secret. cry- 
thing m Paul’s language seems to make it clears that he 
IS not thinking of some side-issue like the admission of the 
Gentiles, but of the whole content of the message—the 
unsearchable riches of Christ 

5 After the exhortation to prayer he touches on a wise 
Chnstian behaviour towards those who are outside the 
Church The words recall the saying of Jesus, ‘ Be wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves ’ Paul, however, thinks of 
this discretion as exercised particularly m relations with Pagan 
neighbours. It is noticeable that in almost all his epistles 
Paid shews this anxiety that his converts should have a due 
regard to outside opinion. His motive is not merely the 
prudential one of saving them from the slander and persecu- 
tion to which they were alwa5^s subject He recognized that 

I the_most ^ectual missionanes of Christ w^e not the official 
I evangehsts, but the ordinary men and women who nungl^ 
I with tjpirTellows aiid'exeinphfied the new teaching in their 
I h ves Perhaps, too, he had a definite reason for la5T.ng stress 
on this need for Christian discretion 
Among the Chnstians there were many well-meaning people 
who felt it laid on them to denounce all Pagan customs — 
in season and out of season — ^ivith the result that they set the 
world against them Much of the popular prejudice against 
Chnstianity was due to this fanatical behaviour on the part 
of ignorant Christians Paul wishes the heathen to be 
attrac ted to the gospeh^no^Tepelled from it, and thi^is 
probably tlie key to the next words^ which, hteradi}^ trans- 

"up The” cnt^al mter^ ’ 7 C J^eSiing 
) The, term, used is_on^ which denotes a 
and is comm only apphed i n: tlie'New 
T est^ne iit ^ fhe dirief period which is to elapse befo re-dhe 

^ke corresponding passage of Ephesians 
(5 • this is painly signified by the addition, ' because the 
days are evil The words do not bear the merely general 
sense of make the very most of your time ; the meaningjs 
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forget that J^ou are Jivir^ m a momentous 
thne,_oLwhich._ ^rijninute is ^ precious _ No ‘ opportunity 

rue light IS to be wasted If men 
are to be won to Christ before he comes to judgment it must 
be done now ' 

A similar idea is involved in the next counsel let your 6 
talk always have a saving salt of grace about it. Here, as m 
3 *, i6, grace has sometimes been understood m the sense of 
beauty or charm, and this meaning might seem to be con- 
firmed by the phrase, ‘ seasoned with salt ’ In ordinary 
Greek this metaphor was often used for sparkling conversa- 
tion, and has passed into our own language in the pbrase 
‘ Attic salt ' Paul, however, has more to do than advise 
Ills readers that they should cultivate a witty turn in their 
conversation He purposely makes use of phrases current 
in his time about the art of talking brightly on common 
thmgs, and gives them a higher application. The grace 
which IS to mark the language of Chnstians is the^ gracje of 
God The salt with which they are to flavour their talk 
IS not literary aUusion and epigram, but the ^spirit of jdie 
gospel In o ther words, he desires his readers even in their 
(udihary intercourse with their heathen neighbours to lead 
th ern inT^ things . They are not to Fore 

their fnends with pious platitudesTand yet m everything they 
say they should reflect the Chnstian waj’^ of thinking How this 
may be done is explained in the words that follow * learn 
how to answer each particular man The Christian is to 
proclaim himself even m his common talk, but due regard 
should be paid to place and time and person If the conversa- 
tion IS to have its due effect it must be tactful There is a 
way of ajiaptmg one’s language to the spirit of the moment, 
and yet, by a casual remark or even a jest, of lifting men’s 
thoughts to a higher level 

Introducing the Messengers, Tychicus and Onesimus 

(4 • 7 - 9 ) 

Tychicus, that beloved brother and faithful minister and 7 
fellow-servant in the Lord, will give you all information 
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8 about me. The reason why I am sending him to you is 
that he may ascertain how you are, and encourage your 

9 hearts. He is accompanied by that faithful and beloved 
brother Onesimus, who is one of yourselves. They will 
inform you of all that goes on here. 

The letter to Colossae, along with several others, was 
entrusted to Tychicus, who was to be accompanied on his 
]oumey to Asia Minor by the slave Onesimus, whom Paul 
was restoring to his master He desires that these friends of 
his should be duly welcomed, and leaves them to convey all 
the personal information which he has not had leisure to put 
into writing 

7 All that we know of Tychicus is that he was a native of 
Asia Minor who had accompanied Paul on the visit to Jeru- 
salem which ended with his arrest {Acts 20 4) He had 
apparentl}^ attended Paul to Rome, and was now returning 
bo Asia on private business or in the interests of the mission 
Paul descnbes him as his beloved brother and faithful minister 
and fellow-servant. The word minister probably implies 
that he acted as Paul's assistant He had not the full rank 
of apostle, but served in subordinate offices for the carrying 
on of the mission. Paul hastens to add, however, that while 
Tychicus has a secondary place he regards him as his equal, 

8 his fellow-servant in the w'ork of Chnst He says further that 
he is sendmg Tychicus for this very reason ‘ that you may 
know my circumstances and that he may encourage your 
hearts.’ This does not mean that Tychicus is making his 
long ]oumey for the sole purpose of carrying messages to 
Colossae We know that he was also to visit other churches, 
and his errand to Colossae was probably mcidental to his 
mam object All that is intended is that he is going there at 
Paul’s special request He was bound, perhaps, for Ephesus, 
but was to run through to Colossae for the one purpose of 
taking these messages. 

According to the best MSS , we should read * that you may 
learn about my affairs" (not that he may ascertain how you 
arej. This seems also to be required by the context. 
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Tychicus was not going to Colossae to make inquiries, but to 
carry a message and give information In this sense we must 
understand the further words and that he may encourage 
your hearts. The Colossians were feeling anxious about 
Paul, and perhaps about their own imssionary, Epaphras , 
they would get news from Tychicus which would in some 
measure put their minds at rest A significant sentence m 9 
added about Ones imus, who would return to Colossae m 
Tychicus* corapanj^ Paul is VTiting a special letter on hjis 
behalf to his in^ter,_Philemon, but t^-k^s occasion here to 
commen^ him m co rdial terms, as a faithful and beloy^ 
brother, to "the whole Colossian church It is worth noting 
th^9ich;te”fdeling~with'wKich Paul avoids any direct request 
that Onesimus should be pardoned and reinstated He 
simply introduces him as he might do any other Christian 
fnend of whose honourable standing there is no doubt. 

Closing Salutations (4 10-18) 

Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner salutes you ; so does Mark, 10 
the cousin of Barnabas, about whom you have got in- 
structions (if he comes to you, give him a welcome) ; il 
and so does Jesus who is called Justus. These are the 
only comrades in the work of God’s realm, belonging to 
the circumcised, who have been any comfort to me. 
Epaphras, who is one of yourselves, salutes you — a 12 
servant of Christ Jesus who is always earnest m prayer for 
you, that you may stand firm like mature and convinced 
Christians, whatever be the will of God for you. I can 13 
testify to his exertions on your behalf and on behalf of 
those at Laodicea and Hierapolis. Our beloved Luke, 14 
the doctor, salutes you ; so does Demas. Salute the 15 
brothers at Laodicea, also Nympha and the church which 
meets at her house. And when this letter has been read 16 
to you, see that it is also read in the church of the Laodi- 
ceans ; also, see that you read the letter that reaches you 
from Laodicea. And tell Archippus, ‘ Attend to the 17 
ministry you have received in the Lord ; see that you 
fulfil it.’ 
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i8 This salutation is m my own hand, from Paul. * 

I i m prison. 

Paul takes occasion to convej> the greetings of the various 
fnends ulio happen to be rvith him. It is mainly on the 
evidence of this passage that many modern scliolars have 
based the theory that the epistle was wntien not from Rome 
but from Ephesus The names mentioned arc those of men 
who were associated with Paul during his Ephesian period. 
Moreover, the fact that he mentions them at all uoiild seem 
to indicate that they were known, at least by leputation, to 
the Colossian church If they were connected with the 
mission at Ephesus, only lOO miles away, their names %vould 
pretty certainly be familiar, but would the Colossians have 
cared to hear about a number of unknown men, uhom Paul 
had met at Rome ? So it is argued. We must remember, 
however, that the Church m Paul's day was a small com- 
iriimit^T:he more prominent' officers of which were knmv^ 
to th eir' brethren ~*everywhere.' There are denominations 
to-day made up of a few thousands of people winch talce an 
intense interest in their own church life, and if one of their 
leaders wrote from London to Melbourne or Vancouver he 
would name his associates as Paul does here, confident that 
their names would be recognized We may assume, too, that 
Paffi^mgles_oiit the names which he knows wiU be of special 
interest to the Colossians “ ' 

10 First he mentions Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner and 
Mark, the cousin of Barnabas. We hear of Aristarchus 
several times in the book of Acts, where we learn that he 
belonged to Thessalonica (Acts 19 * 29, 20 • 4) Paul refers 
t o him as a fellow-captive, which may simply be ^ pictmesque'^^ 
way_oi sajdng that" FeTwas aJeUp^CTm?^^ 'Mole hkcly 
the word has a more definite meaning , Ajistarchus^was.iiot 
under^arrest hke Paul, but he had volunteered to share Ins 
^ he Hadf b^n'^l^'conipamon the 
juission Mark is called the cousirTol 
Barnabas, but the word is one which covers a number of 
relationships, and may possibly mean ' nephew ' It was 

bad quarrelled with Barnabas, wholiad^ 
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continued to trust his young relation after his failure at the 

right in his judgment/apdlh 
later years Paul lad evidently become fully reconciled with 
M^kj^who also receives honourable'mention in i Pet 5 . 13 
There is no reason to doubt that he was the Mark who, accord- 
ing to Christian tradition, wrote down the discourses of 
Peter, and whose name was attached to our Second Gospel 
Paul refers parenthetically to certain instructions which his 
readers received about Mark — to the effect that if he came to 
them they were to welcome him as an accredited messenger 
It seems unlikely that Paul himself had sent these instructions, 
for he indicates m the present letter that he is communicating 
with Colossae for the first time We may conjecture that 
he throws m this note at the request of Epaphras, who 
wishes his converts to be reminded of some message he had 
sent them. 

Along with Aristarchus and Mark, Paul mcludes Jesus who ii 
is called Justus, who is mentioned only here Like Paul 
himself he bore two names, one Aramaic and another, 
similar m sound, for use in the Gentile world Of the three 
fnends whom he has named Paul says, with a note of 
bitterness, that they are the only fellow-servanf^ belonging 
to tlie circumcised, who have been any comfort to me. His 
complaint is set forth more fully m Phil i 15, 16, where 
he tells that many are preaching Christ m a factious spirit, 
animated largely by ill-will to himself These personal 
enemies would doubtless belong to the Jewish Christian party, 
wliich had always regarded him with suspiaon He fe els the 
more gratitude to the three he has named — Jews like the 
othem^^^^fiF^havF^rtl^^ their old prejudices and 

d?TOtedThem^ves'^Tvrth^[^^ingl£'heajt^^^ 
iSn^W of God This term, so famihar__m thr^S5m6]^te 
CMpig, bbcurS'VSry sera6ih“m 'tlie "writings pf„Paul ^r- 
Kaplie^mpoyi'Tfli^lirbrder to enforce his point agair^t_ 
tfi|"l'eviusK"'BiiHirii^^ wer^f^ more mterest^ m thei r 
o wiT raHia"l m^ge T"than' in "the " rargef~Kingdpm_ w%:h 
Ch rist had p roclaimed _ 

Paul naturally gives a prominent place to the greetings of 12 
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Epaphras, who is one of yourselves. Stress is laid on his 
true service for Christ and on his devotion to the Colossian 
Christians, for whom he is always earnest (literally, wrestling) 
in prayer that you may stand firm. The next words we render, 

‘ complete and fully persuaded m every will of God * Moffatt’s 
translation, whatever be the will of God for you, is somewhat 
ambiguous Paul does not mean that through all the 
changes of hfe the Colossians are to keep their faith. His 
thought is rather that they should have such a clear know- 
le“dge'"df*Gb'd’s w-ill, such a firni grip of every truth 
gbs^l, that no efforts of the f^se teachers will ever sha^e 
them' At the close of the epistle he thus glances back at its 
mam object 

13 While speaking of Epaphras he adds a notice which is 
now obscure to us I can testify to his exertions on your 
behalf and on behalf of those at Laodicea and those at 
Hierapolis The reference is apparently to some particular 
task in which Epaphras is engaged, a task which has brought 
him to Rome What the task was, we can only guess It 
may have been to appeal against some injustice to which the 
Christians in the Lycus valley were exposed Or perhaps it 
was to raise money in view of some emergency It is tempting 
to read here a passing allusion to the great earthquake which 
must have happened just about this time, and on \nhich Paul 
is so strangely silent throughout his letter The historian 
Tacitus tells us that financial help was offered on a large scale 
to the afflicted cities, adding that Laodicea, with an admirable 
spirit of self-rehance, declined it Epaphras may have come 
to Rome to enlist the sympathy of wealthy Christians for 
their brethren who had lost everythmg in the great disaster. 

14 A peculiar interest attaches to the mention of Luke, the 
author, according to a tradition which cannot be reasonably 
doubted, of the Third Gospel and the book of Acts In the 
account of Paul s travels which we owe to him he never brings 
m his own name, but a number of passages are wntten in the 
first person plural ('we departed,’ etc.); shewing that for 
considerable periods he was m Paul’s company. He had 
gone up with him to Jerusalem, and had apparently remained 
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with him after his arrest. He had shared the voyage to 
Italy and the shipwreck, and was still with Paul on the 
arrival at Rome. (The mention of Luke in this chapter is 
incidentally a strong argument for the traditional view that 
tlie epistle was written from Rome , for while we know from 
Acts that Luke went to Rome, there is no indication that he 
shared PauTs work at Ephesus. No section of Acts, indeed, 
is more lacking m first-hand knowledge than that which deals 
with the events in Ephesus ) 

It is fr om the present reference that we know Luke to have 
been^a physidan His long and close association with J^aul 
was' doubtless due to"this fact. The apostle, as he himself 
t^s US, sH;^ered constantly from lU-healrii, which would-be 
aggravated his impnsonment ; and the company;, of a 
physician,' well-acquamtcd with his pecuiiar_mlment, .irould 
b^eccVsary to him Owing to the translation m the A V., 

‘ the beloved phj^sicTan ’ has become a current phrase m our 
language. Paul's words, however (as Moffatt nghtly 
indicates), ought to be rendered, ' Luke, the physician, the 
beloved one, greets 3^ou ' Just as m ver 7 he has descnbed 
Tychicus as a beloved brother, he now describes Luke With 
the name of Luke he couples that of Demas, who is also men- 
tioned in Philem 24 / In 2 T im 4: lo^en^ is referr^to 
with s o me bi tterness as one who Ead^stayed with Paul for 
some time and then had forsaken him, ‘ having loved the 
present world,' 1 e having gone back to worldly business 
Bunyan has seized on this allusion and introduced Demas 
mto the Ptlgf tin’s Progress as the type of the half-hearted 
Christian who goes a certain way and turns back But since 
th e authenti crty of the Pastoral epistles is more than doubtj^, 
we cannot be sur e tha t Demas deserved the stigm^ 

atta ched t o his nani e ^ertaihly Paul places him l^re 
i n honourable compan y , as o ne of Ins devoted^ friends ' At the 
same time, even if the passage in 2 Tim was not directly 
wntten by Paul, it may be taken to reflect a tradition which 
had hngered in the Church. Dem ^, for some reason or other, 
Md left a dubious reput^i on b ehind hfe. 

~AfteF^Tanimifting these vanous greetings Paul sends 15 
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greeting in turn to people whom ne knew in Colossae and the 
neighbouring towns Salute the brothers at Laodicea, also 
Nympha and the church which meets at her house. It is 
doubtful from the MSS whether the Nympha or Nymphas 
here named was a man or a woman The latter seems more 
probable, and since she is named m connexion with Laodicea 
we may set her down as a lady of that city . She must have 
been of good social position, with 'a house large enough to 
serve as the meeting-place of one of the groups into which 
the church m a large city was divided (cf, Rom 16:5,1 Cor 
16 9, Acts 12 12). We need to remember that the Church 
th is time owned no buildings Ordinary meetings could 
beTSd^iiiThe^dpen-air, or oh the rjoqf, or in. the cou^ard 
of alarge“KdiHe ‘ ' FoF celebrations of the Lord's Supper or 
0*1116?* meeting which required space and pnvacj^ it was 
necessary to divide the community into those smaller groups 
16 The next^verse is of great interest for the history of Christian 
literature, and especially for the conditions under which 
Paul's epistles were wntten and circulated Directions 
are given that when the Colossians have read the present 
letter they are to see that it is also read in the church of the 
Laodiceans ; also see that you read the letter that reaches 
you from Laodicea. thmgs may be gathered from^is 

notice (1) The letters of Paul were mtended to be read at 
the pubhc meetings of the Church (cf a similar indication in 
I Thess 5 27) In one sense they were private letters, T)ut 
they_ were meant to be read out to “a large gathenng. They 
bore th^cliaracter of ad^esses as well as of letters,~and fro m 
t his point of view we jiust understand the studied doquence 
Wl^ydiich many p^sages m Il^m^e' written (2) They 
were ^tended from ^efiTst foFaw^^^^ ' Cei- 

tainTy Paul never imagined' that the whole world' would be 
reading these letters of his twenty centuries after his death 
Yet it wrong to imagine liim as throwmg them oh casually, 
m the behef that only a handful of people would look at them 
and then forget that they were ever wntten. He meant at 
l east th at they should be p assed ro u nd m the neighbounng^ 
perhaps in ~c hurc hes more?dlstant*r PTo^ably 
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h'e foresaw that the people who received ^hein wouM have 
them £opjed (3) Th^re is a clear intimation 

here that when Pau l w rote his letter to Colossians he wrote 
at le^t one other letter, whic^he expected to reach Colossae 
by jway (^ jCaodi cea. What became of it ^ Accordmg to 
one theory it js now Jost^iTn^ tW^s' is"jqmH possible^ There 
is^o^ re^on to believe _that_the corr^ppndence j)f Paul 
wWch we^ow possess represents only a fraction of all that 
he wrote For that p^ we have several indications of losF 

l ette rs. One o f th em is Te'fe^ed to inTCpjr_ 5 9 , a fraginent 

from another^ IS probably included m 2 Cor. 6 14-18 , durmg 
tEe^trbuble with Corinth Paul wrote a ‘painful letter,’ of 
w hich we k now nothing , extracts from several lost letters 
seem J;o Jie embedded in the Pastoral epistles There would 
benottung surprising, therefore,jn the complete disappearance 
of the letter mentioned here 

According to another theory, it was our present epistle to 
the Ephesians Those who regard Ephesians as a circular 
letter, intended for a number of churches, lay stress on the 
pecuhar phrase the letter from (not ‘ to ’) Laodicea ; they 
conceive of the circular letter as passing on its round, and 
finally reachmg Colossae by wa}'’ of Laodicea This, however, 

IS to read too much into the preposition It merely imphes 
that Paul had instructed the Laodiceans as he now does 
the Colossians, to send over their letter, when they have 
read it, to the neighbounng church 

The greetings close with a sort of after-thought Tell 17 
Archippus, ‘ Attend to the mmistry you have received in the 
Lord ; see that you fulfil it.’ From Plulem 2 we gather that 
Archippus was of the family of Philemon, probably his son 
He held some particular oflice in the Colossian church, of 
what kind we are not told Perhaps he was in charge of the 
afiairs of the church during the absence of Epaphras This 
would account for the curious roundabout fashion in which 
the instruction is conveyed His position was a temporary 
and unofficial one, and the members of the church were jomtly 
responsible with him for all that might be done in the interval. 
They are therefore exliorted to keep him up to the mai k 
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i8 A final salutation is added in Paul’s own hand. It was 
his habit to dictate his letters— perhaps owing to some 
physical infirmity, perhaps because his mind worked more 
freely when he was not distracted by the manual act of 
wntmg With ancient writing matenals this act was much 
more laboriousl;lian it is now, and it seems to have been J^e 
rej ^f custom to dictate letters whenever this was possible, 
it was Paul's practice, however, to add a few closing wo^s 
in his oiTO ^nd with his signature attached. He had been 
annoyed, as he teUs us m 2 THe^. 2.2, by unauthorized 
letters which came to his churches from time to time, pur- 
porting to state his views As ^precaution against Jthis 
misuse of hi s na me he hadjnade the rule that no letter shoidd 
1^ accepted_as hp^^ the final salutation was wntten 
by^l^selfdz Thess 3 : 17). Usually, it consists in a f«v 
words of benediction , in the strongly personal letter to 
Galatians it runs to a long paragraph, enforcing the main 
plea of the epistle. Here, after the formal signature, Paul 
makes a bnef and touchmg allusion to his own circumstance 
‘ Remember I am m prison,’ ‘ be mindful of my bonds ' He 
uses a verb which he commonly applie to remembrance in 
prayer, and this is doubtless his meaning As in almost 
all his letters, he concludes with a benediction, but it 
appears m briefer form than anywhere else. Perhaps there 
was room left on the paper for only two or three words. 
Perhaps he found as he wrote that even this slight exertion 
was painful to him So he contents himself with this 
shortest of blessings ; ‘ Grace be with you,’ 
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Besides his epistles to chiirches Paul must have written a 
great number of pnvate letters In each of his communities 
there were men and women with whom he had personal fnend- 
ships, and he was frequently separated for long intervals from 
his assistants, and had to instruct them by means of letters 
This portion of his correspondence has been almost entirely 
lost The letters would deal for the most part with matters 
of private interest and would often be confidential in their 
nature. He may himself have given directions that they 
should not be circulated or preserved ' A few fragments of 
this personal correspondence may be embodied in the Pastoral 
epistles , but the only complete letter of the kind which we 
now possess is the ppistle to Philemon It has thus a unique 
value as a revelation of the character of Paul In itself, 
too, it is one of the most beautiful letters ever \viitten, and 
though it contains hardly anythmg that is directly theological, 
our knowledge of Paul's teaching would be vastly poorer 
without it 

From the long doctrmal epistles it has often been inferred 
that Paul had changed the rehgion of Jesus into an and 
doctrmal system, but as we read Philemon we can see that 
this view IS altogether false Paul had indeed thought 
deeply on the theological implications of the gospel, but 
behind all his doctnnes was that new conception of life which 
had been set forth in the Sermon on the Mount 

The letter to Philemon was entrusted to the same messenger 
as the epistle to Colossians, and must have been vnitten at the 
same time We are not expressly told that Philemon belonged 
to Colossae, but this is apparent from the mention m Colos- 
sians of Onesimus as one of yourselves (Col. 4.9), and of 
Archippus, a member of Philemon's household, as a leadei 
-in the Colossian church (Col. 4 17). Paul speaks repeatedly 
of his wann attachment to Philemon (vers 7, 17, 21), but 
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even apart from these references we can gather from the 
cordial and informal tone of the letter that he is writing to 
an old friend Since he had never visited Colossae he must 
have formed this fnendship elsewhere — most probably in 
Ephesus 

Philemon was evidently a well-to-do man, who was able 
to keep servants and entertain the church in his house and 
act as a pubhc benefactor Such a man would often be 
travelling, and would doubtless have business connexions 
with the capital city of the province P^iul was ac(3.uainted 
not onlyjwith Philemon but with his family, and sends his 
greetings to Apphia and Archippus, wlmm we can hard^ 
be wrong m assuming to be Philemon’s wife and son. It 
would appear from Col. 4 : 17 that Archippus was more 
prominent in the church at Colossae than Philemon himself 
We may thml^of PMemon as a warm-hearted Chnstian man 
whopreferred to remain m, the background In ecclesiastic^ 
affairsTi^tdoTcdiftle^dii^t inter^t, but was always at hand 
wKeh there was need for _practicai helpfulness. 

ThVlbL^pmpos^_of Jih^JeUer is to make a request ^o 
Philemon on behdf of his slave Onesimus Philemon had 
alle ys found him an unsatisfactory_ ser van t, and fin^y 
he had run jtway, after robbmg h^ master, as Paul plainly 
hmts, of a considerable" 'sum of money ^ He had found 
refuge^^^miablyurr^meras'fu^tive slaves were wont toudoT 
ai ^ ha d t here fallen in with Paul. Since Paul was a close 
pnson^ he must himself have sought him out. We can 
well conceive that finding himself destitute and in danger 
he had bethought himself of the one man in the strange city 
of whom he' had some previous knowledge It is a striking 
tribute to Paul’s character and to the impression he made on 
all who had met him, however casually, that the hunted slave 
should thus have turned to him Through Paul he was 
c onverted, and h enceforth attached himself to the prisoner 
^f^’^^daiit " He™ marde"liim self so iisefiit thiat 
him, but it seemed only right, 

going to Colossae, to send~Onesimus^cmg 
with hirnandlSofrhlhn^ " 
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The purpose of the letter is to beg forgiveness for the slave 
andm "the same^tinierto'ensurrtb would be received” on 

t hs fo o tin g of a true Christian brother” ’ It Jnust have"Been 
^ letter to wnte Paul had to seelT pardon for one*” 

ol the most serious offences known to ancient law. He had 
to ‘e3folis¥ Kisfowh" presumptYon' Ih^detainm^ another man’s 
servant so long He had to avoid all appearance of dictation, 
which would have irritated his fnend and probably have 
defeated his purpose. The charm of the letter consists not 
only i n its tenderness^ but ih the marvellous delicacy with 
whi^ all the difficult points am handled We have^nb 
deSnite infbffnatibn that the letter was successful,' hiut this 
may"15eTiifeif ed Tf oni The Very Tact that Philemon preserved 
it^^He would never, h ave do ne so unl^s he had not only 
grant ed it s request but had ^so perc e ived, as the"wdrld~ 

' done smce, that i t was a pnceless memorial of the gmat 
apostle ~ 

■^“parf”from the light it throws on Paul’s personality the 
epistle is chiefl;^ v^uable Jpr^ts treatment of the question 
of'slavbr^ Paul has often been blamed because he did liot 
protest, in the name of the gospel, against this radical evil of 
the ancient world In Philemon, as in other epistles (eg. 
Col. 3 : 21-4 I, I Cor 7 21-24), IS content to accept 
slavery as part of the existing order, and requires that slaves 
should submit to their lot and do their duty faithfully as 
unto Chnst For the understanding of this attitude of Paul 
several things must be borne in mind ; 

(1) It was necessary for him to avoid direct cnticism of 
soci^ and pohtical institutions By attacking them he 
would have effected nothing, and would only have exposed 
his mission to danger as a revolutionary movement It is 
easy to see, too, that a campaign agamst slavery, even if it 
had any chance of being successful, would have resulted m 
positive mischief The whole economic system was based 
on this institution and would have been utterly mined by 
any violent change. 

(2) Paul was expecting Christ to return almost at once 
to estabilirthrKm^ii“bf^odZTTri^^ 
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the whole present order of things, with slavery as part, of it, 
would then comel;o an en^ It was tliei efore needless for the„ 
slave~to make any effort to secure his liberty. His one 
endeavour should be to make sure of liis calling as a ChristiJm 
man, so that he might participate m the coming KingdonT 
FoTall ranks" and conditions Paul laid down the same rule 
as for the slaves, that they were not to distract themselves 
by worldly change from the religious duty v/hich was now so 
urgent. ‘ Lejt eve^ man, wherein he is called, therein abide _ 
' with G(^’ (i Cor. 7 : 24). 

■“(3) "j^hough he raised jno agitation against slavery Paul 
did more than any other man to put an end to the evil s^'stem. 
He^'ihsisted that the' slave, as much as his master, was the 
servant of Chnst, and must therefore respect his own per- 
sonality arid* live by a higher law. He sought to make' the 
slave mwardly free, so that the attainment of outward freedom 
should be only a matter of time. We can now see, as a matter 
o f his torical fact, Giat it was this assertion of the spiritual 
equity of all men which eventually destroyed the old 
system. When'lHe'* slave in His inner nature became free, tKe 
fetters gradually fell away from him of their own accord I 
Th^ep^stle to Philemon must therefme be regarded as one 
of the l^dmarks in the history of emancipatmn. It is 
aing'more'signifmant it contains no open protest against 
tl^ social'or^r of the time. Paul' takes the position that all 
reaFchange must be effected "from" within. While restonrfg 
Onesimusld'his master he sends him back new ifflin, 
fiShsfornied in his will and character bi^ the power of Christ 
He IS confident that by thus emancipating bis spirit he has 
put him in the true path to freedom. 
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S-^LUTATION (1-3) 

Paul a 'i-nsoner of Christ Jesus and brother Timotheus, to z 
our beloved fellow-worker Philemon, to our sister Apphia, 2 
to our fellow-soldier Archippus, and to the church that 
meets in your house : grace and peace to you from God 3 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The letter begins with the customary formula, which is 
expanded, as in Paul’s other epistles, and mterw'oven in each 
of its parts with Christian ideas 
Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and brother Timotheus. i 
As m Eph. 3 I and 4 i Paul speaks of himself as Chnst’s 
prisoner. He wis hes to suggest not merely that he has ? 
suffered imprisonment while working In Chnst’s Jcaus'e, 
that Christ himself has laid this affliction on him for purposes 5 
of fus own Tt "is ho doubt with a special object that he-"^ 
mehfionVhrs imprisonment at the beginning of the present' 
letter He is writing to beg a favour, and knows that his 
request will carry more weight when his friend remembers 
that he is suffering hardship in the cause that is dear to them 
both According to his custom he adds the name of one of 
his companions to his owm Ther e is no further reference, to 
Timot hyT and the l^eFjs jntimately personal^ But he no 
doubt consufted Timothy befor^ he wote it, and p erh aps 
- a(Jo^e 3 "brie~binFw^b^^^ suggestions Timofhy was a w ell- 

knownTfigure in thech urches of Asia Minor, and Philemon 
would be acquainted wuth him, and wo uld pay more attention 
to a letter in which hi s namT^vas coniomed with Paul’s . 

~Td ourTeloved ^ordear friend and) fellow-worker Philemon, 2 
to our sister Apphia, to our fellow-soldier Archippus, and to 
the church that meets in your house. We do not know where 
or m what circumstances Paul and Philemon had become 
friends It may be inferred from the manner in which he is 
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here addressed that at some time Philemon had worked 
along with Paul, probably in some business connected with 
the church at Ephesus, which was not far from Colossac 
Apphia was apparently Philemon s wife and a Christian like 
himself (as is mdicated by the title our sister). Archippus is 
mentioned in Col 4 * 17 in terms which suggest tliat he was 
m charge of the church at Colossae during the absence of 
Epaphras In addressing him as fellow-soldier Paul com- 
phments him on the part he is taking in the common cause. 
The same term is applied to Epaphroditus, with the same 
suggestion, in Phil 2 * 25. It may be that the name of 
Archippus is included for no other reason than that he was, 
for the time being, the responsible leader in the Colossian 
church, and courtesy seemed to require that he should be 
mentioned But his name is so closely connected \vith those 
of Philemon and Apphia that we can hardly avoid the in- 
ference that he was their son 

Not only was Philemon the head of a Christian family, but 
hi^house was a"CKristian'‘Trieetmg-place We hear a number 
of times in Paul’s emstles of "these house-gathenngs into which 
the church in a given locality was divided It must be 
rem eih bered_riiat as yet the Church possessed no building, 
anc^ts assemblies” Had all to take place in" private houses'^ 
The communities were sniall at the best , arid "there would 
usually be a large room available, in the house of some 
wealthier member, where all could be accommodated at the 
regular services But for meetings where space was necessaiy 
(the Lord’s Supper, the Love-feast, classes for instruction), 
t he Church was broken into s m aller g r oups , a tta ched to 
separate h ouses. These were miniature ^ churches ’ by 
^hsm sel ves The c omm unity at Colossae must have b een 
fairly ^lar^, sih^Tt ,h ad._to."be . divided^unto', those 
3 groups, one of them mee ting m Philemon ’s house. The 
salutation closes with the actual words of greeting * Grace and 
peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
In place of the conventional ‘ joy ’ Paul wishes grace to his 
friends, adapting the Greek word to its Christian meamng. He 
also combines the Greek form of salutation with th* Tewnsh 
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one— here too suggesting that the peace he desires for them 
is that which comes from the knowledge of God in Christ 

Thanksgiving (4-7) 

I always thank my God when I mention you in my prayers ; 4 
for as I hear of your love and loyalty to the Lord Jesus 5 
and to all the saints, I pray that by their participation in 6 
your loyal faith they may have a vivid sense of how much 
good we ^ Christians can attain. 

I have had great joy and encouragement over your love, my 7 
brother, over the way you have refreshed the hearts of 
the saints. 

Still followmg the model of an ordinary Greek letter Paul 
gives thanks for the continued welfare of those whom he 
addresses Again he gives a Christian character to the usual 
good TOshes Instead of rejoicing that Philemon is in good 
health and prosperous circumstances, he thanks God that he 
remains strong m faith and manifests his faith in a life of , 
practical goodness. 

I always thank my God when I mention you in my prayers ; 4 
as I hear of your love and loyalty to the Lord Jesus and to all 5 
the saints. He gives Philemon to understand that while it 
is long since he met him personally he has constantly been 
heanng of him and has heard nothing but good This is 
more than a pohte form of speech, for Epaphras must have 
had much to say about Philemon and his family, while 
Onesimus, ^ too, would speak frequently of his old master 
All through the letter Paul’s object is to incline his fnend 
favourably towards the unfortunate slave, and perhaps he is 
hinting here that Onesimus had carried no malicious stories 
In spite of the quarrel he had admitted that Philemon had 
behaved always like a consistent Christian man The refer- 
ence to ' love and faith ' (A V ) as directed both to Christ and 

» Reading instead of As Lightfoot observes, ‘scnbes 

would be strongly tempted to alter v/uy into 0/ii.cy from a misapprehen- 
sion of the sense, and a wish to apply the words to Philemon and hif 
household ’ 
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tG fellow-Chnstians comes strangelj^ from Paul, who always 
regards Chnst as the one object of faith Perhaps he uses 
the word here iI>uUs) m its wider meaning of loyalty. Or, 
wnting in his usual condensed manner, he may have intended 
tcT^^'Taith in Christ" and love towards the saii^s ' 

6 He'has spoken Vf the prayers which he had offered for 
Philemon, and now proceeds to tell what he had prayed for : 

' that the communion of your faith may become effectual m 
the knowledge of all the good that is among us with icgard 
to Chnst ' This is by far the most difficult sentence in the 
epistle, and has been explained m many different ^^ay^ 
OuF understanding' of it must chiefly depend on the meaning 
we give to the word ' communion ' [kotno 72 ia), nhich is used 
m the New Testament ina vanety of senses_^ It can denote . 
(i) shanhg wliat" we'lia,ve uhth others , (2) fcUowslnp with 
t^ brethren , (3} ^mmunion with Christ. Ihe difficult}^ of 
explamuig’tiie word is well illustrated by the familiar phrase 
m the Benediction ‘ the fellowship (kotiioma) of the holy 
Spint ’ Does this mean partiapation m the Spirit, or the 
communion with one another which comes through possession 
of the Spint ^ 

In the term ‘ communion ’ as applied to the Board's Supp er 
there is somethmg ot~tlie same ambiguity, though in this 
ii^tance the word is no doubt- intended to^conveyl thej^o 
meanmgs— communion with one another and with Chnst 
In "the' present verse, then, Paul may be speaking {i)“oi 
participation m your faith. He has just expressed his joy in 
Philemon’s faith, and now prays that it may be imparted by 
him to others, so that many may attam to fuller 'knowledge 
of Chnst Or (2) he may refer to nothing more than the 
hberahty which Philemon had always sheum, and by which 
he had manifested his love to the saints. In this case tlie 
phrase would mean, ’ the generous giving which is the out- 
come of your faith ’ Or (3) the idea may be ‘ your shanng 
m the common faith Paul would thus emphasize the fact 
that Philemon s faith was all the stronger because he was at 
one with the Christian brotherhood He had learned ' to 
comprehend with all saints ’ the greatness of the love of Christ 
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(cf. Eph. 3 : i8). Or (4) Paul thinks of a communion with 
Christ which arises from faith. It is m this mystical sense 
that Paul most generally uses the word , eg. i Cor i : 9— 

‘ God is faithful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship 
of his Son ’ In this mtroductory prayer, too, he is concerned 
with Philemon m his personal religious life It seems best, 
therefore, to take the prayer as meaning ' that your fellowship 
with Christ by faith may become operative in knowledge ’ 
Paul had written m the companion letter to the Colossians 
that our life is hid \nth Christ in God (Col 3.3). It is. only.^ 
hereafte r^ that the full significmice of fellowship with Christ] 
will be maillist, ^but even now*' it exerts an influence oh aH 
thought and action ^ More especially it is the condition of 
all deeper spintual insight 

The epistle to Ephesians culminates in the thought of this 
new imov.'ledge that is bom m us when ' Chnst dwells m 
our hearts by faith ’ (Eph 3 ; 17-19) The knowledge is 
here defined as ' knowledge of every good thing that is 
among us wuth regard to Christ ' If our interpretation so 
far has been correct, this wull mean that among us (1 e. m the 
Christian church) there is a wealth of blessing of which the 
world knows nothing All tl^^ gopd^tlungs— faith, love,_^ 
courage u nder tria l, assurance of a glorious future-— are m- 
sei^able from Chnst~ TEelvHole verse imy b^e paraphra^d * 
^r~pfay ffiarriiiTT mthjt^ ^icH ~ui^ you w ith Clmst inay 
havElts outcome in the vital possession of all the good "^ich 

Thus far Paul has rejoiced in Philemon’s ’ faith in Chnst ' 7 
(ver. 5) Now he turns to that love to all the saints which 
he had mentioned along with it I had great joy and en- 
couragement over your love. Paul evidently has in mind 
some particular instance of the kindness for which Philemon 
was distinguished. It must have been a signal act of bene- 
ficence, for he takes for granted that the allusion to Philemon 
refreshing the hearts of the saints will be at once understood. 
From Paul’s language we may infer that the whole church at 
Colossae had benefited by the action ; and one is tempted to 
see a reference here to the great earthquake which must have 
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happened about this time, and which gave wealthy men on 
opportunity to relieve the public distress This, however, 
can only be conjecture 

The Peiition for Onesimus (8-14) 

8 Hence, although in Christ I would feel quite free to order you 

9 to do your duty, I prefer to appeal to you on the ground 
of love. Well then, as Paul the old man, who now-a-days 

10 is a prisoner for Christ Jesus, I appeal to you on behalf of 

11 my spiritual son bom while I was in prison. It is 
Onesimus I Once you found him a worthless character, 
but now-a-days he is worth something to you and me, 

12 I am sending him back to you, and parting with my very 

13 heart. I would have liked to keep him beside me, that 
as your deputy he might serve me during my imprisonment 

14 for the gospel ; but I did not want to do anything without 
your consent, so that your goodness to me might come of 
your own free will, without any appearance of constraint. 

Paul now approaches his special request, but before saying 
what it is he takes care to make Philemon willing to hsten to 
it favourably by reminding him of w^hat is due to both of 
them — to Paul as an apostle and to Philemon himself as a 
8 man of generous nature. Hence, although in Christ I would 
feel quite free (hterally, ‘ I have much freedom m Christ ’) to 
order you to do your duty (or ‘ to enjoin on you what is fitting ') . 
I prefer to appeal to you on the ground of love. The ‘ freedom 
m Christ ' to which Paul lays claim was his right as an apostle 
In various places in his letters he alludes to the large powers 
enjoyed by the apostles They were regarded, in no merely 
metaphorical sense, as Christ’s ambassadors, who acted in 
the name of their Master, and whose orders were to be obeyed 
as coming from him More than once Paul tells us that he 
had purposely refrained from using his power, trusting rather 
to persuasion and to the deep respect and affection with which 
his chui ches looked up to him as to their spintual father. He 
relies on that moral authonty here as he reminds Philemon 
of what is fitting/ 1 e the sort of conduct which becomes a 
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Christian. He feels that with a man like Philemon he can 
rest Ms appeal on the ground of love. The appeal has the 
more force in view of the previous verses By all his actions 
Philemon has shewn himself a big-hearted man, on whose 
kindness all Chnstians have learned to depend In this 
present matter he must live up to his character 
There is yet another motive which will give weight to the 
petition . smce I am no other than Paul the old man, who 9 
now-a -days is a prisoner for Christ J^us. This beautiful 
appeal would be qmte spoiled if we adopted the reading 
(strangely preferred by Lightfoot) of ‘ambassador’ (pus- 
banih) instead of old man {preshites). The two words 
differ in Greek only by a single letter, and easily become 
confused , but the best MSS seem to be agreed on old man. 
Moreover, Paul has just declared that he does not fall back 
on Ms authority as an ambassador he is c ontent to spe^ as 
a Chnstian fnend, grown old in Chnst’s service, and now 
lymg m_prison. The objection has been raised that Paul 
at this time cannot have been very old. When he first 
comes on the scene, several years after the Crucifixion, he was 
a ' young man ’ (Acts 7 . 58), and was probably under sixty 
when he wrote this letter But the fact that he was not 


‘ aged,' on a mere reckonin g of y ears, pnljChiakes Jus. words— 
mbfelP'a^Eef ic ~~ He was broken down before his time,^and 
quietly bids his fnend rememberTMs as he 'throws Mmself on 
his compassion 

So He comes at last to his request I appeal to you on behalf 10 
of my spiritual son born while I was in prison. It is Onesimus ! 

It is worth notmg the dehcacy with which he declares his 
tender interest m Onesimus and thorough behef m his con- 
version, before mtroducing the name, which was sure to be 
obnoxious to the injured master His confidence that the 
slave IS now a new man is brought out by a play on words 
wMch cannot be reproduced in Enghsh. The name Onesimus 
means ‘ profitable,' and by a sudden turn m the grammar 
Paul says ‘ whom I begot as truly Profitable.’ T he reference 
to his converts as Ms sons or children is frequent i n Paul , 
can thus infer that Onesimus, thoup i he b^nged to a 
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Christian household and doubtless knew something about 
the gospel; 'had not pre'viously been a Christian His con- 
version was the work of Paul,_^who rejoiced in itall the more 
s inc e he had been able to do this jvork for Christ in prison’, 
where Jie seemed to be so useless. How Onesimus had l^en 
led to seek him out we do not know But there is no more 
stnkmg proof of the impression which Paul made on all who 
knew him, however slightly, than that this friendless slave 
had mstmctively turned to him in his need. 


It IS no doubt with the meaning of the name ‘ Onesimus ’ 
still in his mind that Paul goes on to describe him as one 

1 1 who w^ formerly worthless (no good), but who is now worth 
^mething (of much good) to you and to me. He wishes 

hilemon to know that he is making a sacrifice in parting 
with Onesimus The once worthless servant had changed 
into trusty and valuable one Philemon would find him 
so, as Paul had already done Not only so, but he had learned 

12 to regard him with a deep ahection In sending hmi back 
J^l£^SlLpartmgwithjnyj7eiyJi^^^^ S67instead of asking 

that lie is confernnl 

^ to keep hhnTesTde 

me, that as your deputy he might serve me durmg my im- 

constituted himself Paul's servant, attend- 

be he would 

be helpless without him With a beautiful tour.h h. 
Philemon credit for all 

h;?;r“"o-;Tr;r"7rrT^-— 4— Onesimus had 

.youid-WHSTTbrertTo 

comfort his-old ffind 

doubtless 

rr. "“‘r‘ ' 

Ones.mus Sd i>e!em S‘to^f 

probable If the letter was written 

wntten from Rome, which lav at 
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STich a distance from Colossae. Ail that he tries to do 
impress on PhilenK)n, ^ strongly" aFhJ(^”, thafjOn^imus 
has dohT^rm 'the greatest sem^. He knows, too, that 
if he* were to detam him longer Philemon would come to hear 
oTit, and might justly feerth'at Paul w^ taking ad vantagrof 
the^nendship to depnve him of his slave, ^o lie ingeniously 
makes out that Philemon hitherto ha^ SJ^rie him a free gift 
ofjffie^laye'^ services, butjhat it wdl not do to prjKume any 
Irag^ on Ins good nature ’ 

The Request that Onesimus should be Forgiven (i5'-2o) 

Perhaps this was why you and he were parted for a while, 15 
that you might get him back for good, no longer a mere 16 
slave but something more than a slave — a beloved brother ; 
especially dear to me, but how much more to you as a 
man and as a Cliristian ! You count me a partner ? 17 
Then receive him as you would receive me, and if he has 18 
cheated you of any money or owes you any sum, put that 
down to my account. This is in my own handwriting : 19 
‘ I Paul promise to refund it ’ — not to mention that you 
owe me, over and above, your very soul. Come, brother, 
let me have some return from you in the Lord I Refresh 20 
my heart in Christ. 

Onesimus had run away, apparently after robbing his 15 
master Paul draws a veil over all this, and says you and' 
he were parted for a while. It is not merely that he wants 
bygones to be bygones He suggests that through the slave's 
misconduct Providence was somehow working It was 
God’s purpose that both slave and master should obtain a 
great good through apparent evil. Not only was Onesimus 
to be restored a better man than he was before, but God had 
meant that you might get him back for good. The bond 
between the two men had formerly been a casual, mercenar5'^ 
one Now there would be a permanent, spiritual tie, which 
would unite them not only for the rest of this life but through 
eternity. For Philemon would now have Onesimus no 
longer as a mere slave but something more than a slave a 16 
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beloved brother , especially dear to me, but how much mote 
to you as a man and as a Christian (literally, both in the 
flesh and m the Lord) It is not suggested that Onesimus, 
because he has nov7 become a Chnstian, should be given his 
freedom We miss the point of the letter altogether if we 
conceive of Paul as dealing with a serious offence in a pur eh 
sentimental fashion He insists that the deserter should 
return to the post of duty and henceforth shew himself faith- 
ful, and even face pumshment if it should be dealt out to him 
This was the only way in which he could prove that his 
conversion had been genmne. At the same time Philemon 
IS besought to consider his slave as more than a slave. In 
this man who, hke himself, had taken Christ as his Master, 
he must recognize a brother, entitled to his respect and love 
It is true that Paul ne ver openly denounced slayerj!;^^he 
mosTcryihi'e^.pfJilsJiime.^uLmJthisjyeTseliierffnkes atjhe 
very root of slavey. The system was made possible only 
b3rthe'liabft of mind which regarded the slave merely as a 
slave — a chattel to be disposed of without any recognition 
of his manhood. Paul insists that the Christian must treat 
a slave as more than a slave — ^perceiwng that the accident 
of Kis^tatiis caifinake no difference to his inherent nghts as 
an jminortM soim It was the application of this pnnciple 
w^ch finally made the institutioiyjof slavery an impossi ble 
o^in'any Chrwtian ipciety He declares that for iumself 
Onesimus has already become a beloved brother, and says 
that he must be even more so for his master The bond 
I>®ll^6en PMemon^^ Onesimus will henceforth be a d ouble 

' in the fleshJ JiVjn matt ers of 
, i^vant, anTWeV"^ ~ be also 

Those two relationships will 
I strengthen and enrich one another. It was pne^ of the^e- 
fea tures of ancient slavery that ajbeautiful attach" 
n^^sometlmes gre w u p betwee:^master and servant Paul 
anticip atesTE al this will be so in th ^household of Philemon, 
ivh^^^e_daily_m^e rcou rse will be sweetened and ennobled 

^®^once fo Christr So He renews 
17 his petition, cdiiSdent how IKat' it will be” Ranted. If then 
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you count me as a partner (or, comrade) then receive him as 
you would receive me. 

It is difficult to say whether Paul is here appealing to his 
friendship with Philemon or to his fellowship in the Chnstian 
life. Probably he wishes to suggest both ideas, and there 
may be a peisonal allusion, which we cannot now trace, in 
the word he uses In vei. i he speaks of Philemon having 
been his fellow-worker on some well-remembered occasion. 
He now makes his request on the strength of this old partner- 
ship in the cause of the gospel If he has cheated you of any 18 
money (or wronged you in an}^ wa}') or owes you any sum, 
put that down to my account. It can hardly be doubted 
that Paul here touches, in the most delicate way he can, on 
the chief offence of which Onesimus had been guilty Not 
onl y had he run away, as every slave would naturally try to 
do, but he haif ro^bbed his masteiTand' the sum must have 
Jicen considerable if it had~camedliim all fte way to Rome 
PauT'dlfefs' ffirnself m 1 m^eTe¥ri£ufiom No doubt he could 
f^r^reHy'* ceftaih that hii^ old friend would never call on 
him for this debt, but he appears to make the offer qmte 
senously, and the fact that he does so is curious and puzzling. 
From various references in the epistles we know that he w^ 
~pdverty,~jLnd''^eafned Ins' living'precanouriy 
by th e work of his hands. Y et t herF are indications that.m 
tl^ later ^arTof inrciYeer he had funds at his command. 
Fehx detam^ him in^^^hope that he would purchase his 
liberty by a bnbe In_Rome he hved in his own hired house. 
Here he offers to restore, ™ouf~bf his own money, all mat 
Onesimus'liad'sfoleh.' 

~Sir~Williarn Ramsay (in i /te Romati^ 

CtHzenf~ni^l^"iEe~mt^^ing suggestion in his later 

y^rs~Ee~may"hav e inhe rited some wealth frpm_his, family, 
who wer^of good position, and who ^pparentiy never broke 
with_Mm, since ^ar of a nephew who came to his rescue 
a^JerusaJeninfActs, 23 ^Os^fiarH jEpTsee how ^ 
could ^v^have ijeen possessed of an y m eans except hisome 
such waj^'^ToYlui pfomise of restitution he solemnly attaches 19 
hii^gnadure ‘ I Paul wnte with my own hand that I will 
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repay ’ The letter vras presumably dictated after Paul'* 
usual custom, but at this point he takes up the pen hnn^eH 
and wntes his bond, m the form required by law This, we 
may be fairly sine, v'as meant pla5dul]y lie knew very well 
that Philemon would not doubt his word, and that he was not 
the sort of man who would w^ant everything on a sli ict businc<;> 
footing Yet the purpose of the little jest js to prove that he 
was qmte senous If payment w^as i equircd before Oncsiniiis 
could be taken back to favour he was willing to make it, and 
here was his bond. 

After thus declanng himself in debt to Plulenion, Paul 
gently reminds him that there was also a debt on tlie other 
side ‘ I wall not say anything of the fact that > ou, on yoiii 
part, owe me your very souk' He is not suggesting that the 
debt, for this reason, should be remitted The idea is simply 
that Philemon may w'ell agree to accept Paul’s terms, since 
he is under an obligation to him that can never be repaid 
It need not be inferred that Philemon had been dircctlj 
converted by Paul, though it is possible that his first know- 
ledge of the gospel had come to lum from his hearing Paul on 
one of his visits to Ephesus As a Colossian, however, lie 
would naturally be a convert of Epaphras, and probably 
nothmg more is meant than that through Epaphras, his 
disciple, the whole Colossian church owes its being to Paul 
We have onl)^ to think of the pnde and tenderness W’lth wdiich 
he has spoken a few verses before of his spiritual child One- 
simus If Philemon had stood to him in the same direct 
relation this would have been more clearl}^ indicated in the 
letter, and would have determined its whole character. 

20 As he reflects, then, on all that Philemon ow es him, he feels 
justified in urging that his petition should be granted Come , 
brother, let me have some return (profit) from you in the 
Lord 1 Refresh my heart in Christ. Since I have done so 
much for you, I may surely expect you to grant me this httle 
thing After all, he is asking for nothing but the discharge 
of a Christian duty He is not seekmg anythmg for himself, 
but only desires, as one Christian from another, that something 
should be^done for Christ The pleasure he will feci, if his 
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request is answered, will be a pure, unselfish one. He will 
t o as an apostle of Christ, that at least one man 
has u nderstood^XKrisfs" message.' - - - - -- - 

The Close of the Letter (21-25) 

I send you this letter relying on your obedience j I know you 21 
will do even more than I tell you. And get quarters 22 
ready for me, for I am hoping that by your prayers I shall 
be restored to you. 

Epaphras my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus salutes you. 23 
So do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas and Luke, my fellow- 34 
workers. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen. 25 

It was Paul’s custom to close his letters with a few words or ' 
sentences in his own handwriting — partly to guarantee the 
authenticity of the letter, partly to add a final personal touch. 

In this manner he probably wrote the remaining verses He 
has already finished what he had to say, but he enforces his 
request once more, and then throws m a few friendly words 
and greetings before ending with the usual benediction. 

We are to conceive that he has read over what the scnbe 21 
has written at his dictation, and then adds rdymg on your 
obedience I wnte to you, knqyiongyjou will dojeven more, than 
r tpiryo iL HelfeSs sure, as he well might do, that Philemon 
cannot resist such an appeal Since he has expressly dis- 
claimed (ver 8) any wish to exercise his apostolic authority, 
it is not Philemon’s obedience to himself on which he rehes 
Frequ ently m the New Testament aU effort to act on the 

■ H, ■I.wi r-r-, -^1-1-1 — ^ ^ ^ in. - ir RMill; 

teaching ^oLjChrist. is j^escnbed as ^ obedience,’ and^ m tins 
sense we must understand the word here It has sometimes 
beenTnferm 3 ~Hiat~ wlieh”he exp^tsTPhilemon to do even 
more than he has asked, Paul hints that he should take this 
opportunity to give Onesimus his freedom But we spoil 
the effect of the words when we thus take them as veihng 
some definite request Paul leaves his friend to decide for 
himself how he will act towards the returned slave All that 
he has done is to indicate the line of conduct which Christian 
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pimciple ^(j'uircs, and li6 is sure that Philemon s obedience, 
his desire to conform to the full spirit of the gospel, will do 
aH the rest In his reception of Onesimus he will shew even 
greater kindness than has been asked of him in this letter 
Paul now has something to ask on his own account. 

' Besides all this, prepare to have me as your guest, for I 
hope that through your prayers I shall be granted to you.’ 
The words imply, if we take them thus literally, that Paul is 
lookmg forward to an early release from captivity, and in- 
tends to return to Asia Minor and stay for a time with 
Philemon at Colossae His plan some years before, when he 
wrote his epistle to the Romans, was to give up his work in 
the East and devote himself henceforth to a western mission 
(cf. Rom 15 23, 24) From Rome he was to proceed to 
Spam, and from there, perhaps, to Gaul and Britain We 
can well believe that he now perceived this ambitious scheme 
to be out of the question He had aged prematurely and 
was broken in health and spirits , he was homesick for his 
own country and the society of his old Mends 
In order to explain why his imnd was tummg to the east 
it is not necessary to assume that these letters of the captivity 
were written at Ephesus, only a short journey from Colossae. 
The change of plan can amply be accounted for by all that 
happened since the plan was formed. ' In any case, it is doubt- 
ful whether the words here are to be taken litefall}^ Nothing 
is said m the letter to Colossians about a projected visit 
Paul was not such an exacting guest that Philemon needed 
to be warned of his commg a long time before, so that he 
might spend all the mtervaJ in making preparations for his 
entertainment. Perhaps the reference may be best understood 
as a playful one. Paul is not planning to go to Colossae, but 
he thmks it possible that before long he may recover his 
liberty. He knows that the Colossian Christians, hke all 
others, have been praying on his behalf, and m gratitude 
CO them he expresses himself cheerfuUy, whatever may have 
Men his secret misgivings. ' Thanks to your prayers I shall 
ee agam presently , before you know I may be needing 
your guest-chamber ’ When we look into his words carefully, 
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he is by no means confident. He feels that if he tegains his 
freedom it will only be by the special grace of God. This is 
the force of the peculiar word he uses : I shall be restored 
to you. 

In a single sentence he sends the greetings of the fnends 23 
who are ivith him. They are the same as those whom he 24 
mentions at the end of Colossians — Epaphras, Mark, Aris- 
tarchus, Demas, Luke Jesus surnamed Justus is omitted, 
probably because he was unknown to Philemon personall}^ 
though he had friends in the Colossian church. Epaphras is 
descnbed as my fellow-prisoner, while in Colossians this title 
was given to Aristarchus The difference is best explamed 
on the assumption that Paul’s fnends took turns in bearing 
him company and so subjecting themselves to captivity along 
with him ViTien he wrote Colossians it was Aristarchus who 
was with him , now it was Epaphras The other friends are 
mentioned as fellow-workers. Although he was m prison, 
Paul did not think of himself as laid aside. He interested 
himself m the community at Rome, and did what he could, 
m his restncted sphere, to help on the mission The others, 
who were at liberty to do more active service, were his fellow- 
workers. 

The short epistle closes with the same form of benediction 25 
as we find in Gal 6 ' 18 Throughout the letter Paul has 
addressed Philemon personally, but now uses the plural, 
remembenng that Apphia and Archippus had also been 
included in his salutation. Both Galatians and here, 
a^qugh he_addresses-aunu]^e^f people, he ipeaks in the 
singular of their ' spi^ ’ H^thinks of those whom he blesses 
as united m a spiritual bon^ C hris t is to b^tdw^his grace 
oirthiiTellowsfiipThey have with one another and \ritli hirnseE. 
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(i) Authorship 

It is only m recent tunes that doubts have been raised as to 
-the Pauline authorship of the epistle to Ephesians. It must 
have been written either m Paul’s lifetime or very shortly 
afterwards, for a number of echoes of its thought and language 
are to be found m the First Epistle of Peter, which was written 
before the close of the first century It is frequently quoted 
by the second-century Fathers, and they never question that 
it is the genuine work of Paul A mong mod ern wnters there 
a re not a few who regard it not only as an authSnlic letter of 
P^l but as his masterpiece — ^the .very crown of allJais 
ems^s Tln^erhaps, is to rank it too high, but it certainly 
stands out as one'ortTie hbbl^TbfNew Testament wntinSs.; 
and t his, when all is said, is the strongest argument for its 
genuineness. It is difficult to beheve that an imitator could 
hay e produce d a work so like the wri tings of Paul a nd yet s o 
spjen(hd„and on^^I —— 

Several imitations of Paul have come down to us, and are 
obviously feeble and second-rate The so-called Pastoral 

^ r- ...» ~ ■ ■■ wa 

epistles are on a very different level, and seem to be ba sed 
on autEent ic 1*11511 116 material7but’eveii these betray their 
derivative character As soon as we turn _ to, jfhem from 
Galatians anji i Connthians we feel ourselves in a differen t 
atmosphere The authoFmikera~pbor attempt at copymg 
PauFsTahguag^^ misses th e deeper qualitie s 

of Paul's thoughT Fr^mieFarliest times the Church^was 
doubtful”'^ these epistle s, but Ephesians has always held its 
own mth tEe"bther writin gs which bear the name ofJPaul 
Some oFthe mosTfaHicaT critics in our "own day a ccept it ^ 
^hmneTab^'E^FwhbTake^ opposite view are unable to 
do so without some misgiving 
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The principal arguments against its genuineness may be 

briefly summarized : ^ ^ 

(i) The style in which it is written is different from Paul's — 
involved and monotonous, instead of concise and forcible, and 
full of variety. The whole epistl^is^ made up_of a fewjnter- 
nunable sentences, in wluch tlm clause^are^ll j:angledjv\^ith 
^h othefr 

-^■"ITis based on Colossjans, and cpntinu^^ .repeats jt^ 
veryJ^aguage^""T@)Xthe argument on which the negat^ 
critic^ chiefly rehes"^ Wojl^ Paul, ' wh^e ' mind 'wa^o 
fertfle m ideas, b^thus^ content to copy from himself ? The 
natural answer is that he wro te t he two episUe^tpgeAer,j.nd 
while tt^ thoughts of CoFossians wef estill in his mind he could 
notjielp reproducing” them. But the”3ifficulty is that he 
does not reproducel;hemr~Tp_each of them he gives a dife- 
ent point and brmgs it into relation to a different set of ideas. 
If Paul wrote the letter himself would he not use the language 
of Colossians in the sense he had given it already ^ We seem 
to be dealing with another wnter who has taken Colossians 
as his model and adapted it to his own thmking. 

(3) While . it cannot be denied that the teaching of Ephesians 
IS rooted in^Pau^ism, the Paulin e ideas are^presen ted. in a 
more advanced form than m tj^ oth er epistle s"^ Elsewhere, 
for mstance^P^ desc^esthe Ch j^J;he,BodyIdf jChmt, 
buTHe uses this term by w^ of metaphor, while in Ephesians 
i t IS taken literally, and connectedjwith a m ysticai_dpctnne, 
^ J^jiI.iirMtMl^Ctp J*Tdi dMdedg e. jjwhichas noLm-keeping 
\vith_Pa^*s earlier thought iUl through the epistle there is 

speculation w hich fin ds clds^ pafallSs” 
Gospellh^lnlhe wrUmgs^^TP^ ' ^ 

(4) dhe perso nal r eferences in the epistle seem rather to 

^H9b„tbanJrpm.„PauUWseirnA?'dmdnPau^ 

have described the group to which he belonged as ‘ the holy 
Apostles (3 ’ 5) ^ Would he have called on his readers to 
admire his unique insight into the mystery of the gospel 
(3 ‘ 4) '' W^ould he have overdone his humility by alluding 
to himself as less than the least of all saints (3 8) ? 
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A gainst all these arguments, however. .yyc_must jct not 
05l}Lihe^U2rm'^xcellence_ofJhe^^^^ but the minutely 
Pauline stamp on all |tsjthmking. be coi^dei^y 

nothin g m Ep^sians which Paul might not 
h ave writtfyi Some ideas are more, highly, developed m this 
t han m the other epistles, they are always Paul's ideas, 
a nd it IS d ifficult to se^iow anji^one biit himself could" Have 
so drawn m^tfieir deeper my)hcation§“ In like mann^ it 
may He asserted that while the style is pecuhar, it has no 
chaiactenstic which is not at least suggested m Paul's other 
writings T he s ent enff s are mvolved, but th^e arejchapte^ 
in Romans w h.ichjare,.nol„entirelvJiicid and simple It i^y 
b e rem arked, too, that thejiecuhanties of st^ de are int entio nal, 
aM^^one may add, necess^^ The epistle, as we shall see ' 
later, takes the fomi of a prayer, has the elevation of J 
language which is natur^ m pra^r. 

\^en"\ve turn to tlie relation between Ephesians and 
Colossians a more difficult problem presents itself, but it is 
hard to understand the argument that if Paul himself was the 
borrower he would not have given a different turn to so many 
of his previous phrases and ideas Is not this precisely what 
we should expect ^ When a wnter borrows from himself he 
does what he likes with his own matenal. He cannot help 
revising and modifying m every sentence It is only the 
unwarranted imitator who feels that he must stick closely 
to his copy lest he may betra}'- himself So we may take the 
differences from Coloss^ns as evide nce that Ephesian s is by 
th'esameTiand,' and this conclusion may be~dra vn 7 s tifl m ore 
certaml^ a gr^men ts 7 ~"rf" thd Ephesian epistle 

stood quite alone it might be convincingly argued that these 
peculiar ideas are foreign to Paul's mind as we know it else- 
where B ut in C olossians we find him anticipatmg just these 
ideas Th ere is no Te^orrwHvT ESIiSaHIwKdT^dtOh^ 
epistle should noFalso have written the other 

(2) Destination 

To whom was the epistle addressed ? Many answers 
have been given to this question, b ut nothing js^cerj^m 
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except that the letter was not written to the Ephesians. In 
alTgood manuscripts the wds J^'Mch^pwjtan^ 

I iiilthe openmg verse ^re uWting, and it is expressl5Mnddca^d 
j m the body of the’epfstle'fharthe writg and^is jeaderslare 
i. unknown to"6neahdther.‘ ' 'Paurcanhqt thejefpre^be. wnting. 
j to the Ephesian church, where he ha^ laboured fon-three 
I y^s not long before"^' 

Accordmg to one theory which has been widely accepted 
the letter was a circular one, and was entrusted to Tychicus 
in perhaps half a dozen copies, each of them with a blank 
space m which he was to insert the address before delivering 
it In at least one case he presumably forgot this part of his 
dut3% and it is this copy which has come down to us AnothM 
theory IS that .our jyiistle is the letter to Laodicea tojwhmh 
Paid refers m Col 4 . i6 We know that in Marcion’s New 
Testament, coihpiled about A d 140, it bore the title ' to 
the Laodiceans.’ Most likely this was only a guess of 
Marcion’s, but it has found favour with some modern 
scholars Hamack m particular has accepted it, and offers 
an ingemous explanation of why the title was dropped 
out Laodicea, he argues, was something of a black sheep 
after the scathmg description of it in the book of Revelation, 
and no one cared to associate it with Paul’s noble epistle, 
the address of which was now either omitted or changed to 
‘ Ephesus ' 

This theory is far from c^vmcing, but the view that our 
^pbpsians is Jhe I^ odic ean letter His pefEapF~as~muc h to 
itself as an y othe r We"Kg^\ObFcertainjthaLt 

Laodicea, and If it wa s additional toJ:he 
9 ? he m^t have used his tim e well while T ychic us wa s 
sail We CM^^tter understand his d^ire 
and Laodiceans shoiild read eacl^ oj^er’s 
^^bters if l^ddicean l^ter was our Ephesians He would 
feel, as jve_feel how, {Hat the^wo epistles threw hght on ong^ 
another and jieeded to_be studied together. 'vBut in the 
absence of a definite title all conjecture as to the address of 
the epistle is futile P.4ul wa s interested in Tn any^r.hnrf^bes 
which would lie in Tychicus’ path during his journey. For 
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Pltliein, or for several of them togethei , he may have 
intended his letter ' - 

{3) Aim and Character of the Episile 

was written with a definite con- 
troversi^"“jpufpo^ churdiJinYwhich "Paid" was, d^ply 
inte rested had been invaded by false teachers^^ffld he was 
c ^led on to examine the stran^ge^octnnes and shew wher e 
tlmy were wrong arid dangerous The companion epistle to 
Eph^ans has a iriore^positive aim Paul wrote it, if one 
might say so, lor his (y^ ’satisfaction. In his discussion ^ 
t he fals e teachings he had arrived at ceitairi new ideas whicir 
w ere o bviously of far-reaching import] arid he set himself m 
the later epistle to expl^ them, apart fromtheir controversial 
b earin gs, and to p oint out their y^ueJfqrithe_Chnstian Me. 
Paul, however, was not an abstract theologian but a missionary, 
and always wrote with some practical end in view JEphe- 
sians, more than any t^gyEe he wrote, is a private medita- 
tion, But Tie " composed it as an epistle, for" tlTe benefit oT a 
pa^cular group jof readers What was the missionary 
purpo^* whidi he mtended if to serve ^ 

The question is hard to answer, since we know nothing of 
the church he wrote to, not even its name In any case, his 
purpose must have been a quite general one, for he had never 
visited this community, and cannot have known much of its 
special difficulties are pro bab ly to think of him^ys 

co mbatmg a dan g er which in his lat er days threatened the 
whole Church, and for some reason had becomelicufe'in" one 
locality T he dang er was^ that^ disunion Jews and 
G^peTwithm the Church were stiU at vanance Heresies 
had sp rung~up , arid each commu^'y^ended to break_into 
sects and parties TrEe~ idea of Iffierty ^wMch Paul had 
cham^ned h ad led. asTt a lways does at the beginning., to 
miscKievdus'r es^ s. There w^e men andj^m^ eyeiywMre 7 
w Koliadrthrown off the natu rSTolffi in _the,nanie,of j 

Ctostian f reedom, s o that each hou sehold as welj^^jea^./ 
commumtv was ffi^ea^a gainsntsil'f Paul deals therefore 
With the unity of the Church — ^vhat it means how it must 
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be realized, how it is bound up with the very idea of the 
gospel ^ 

The epistle falls into' two clearly marked sectioip Injhe 
first^three chapters Paul dwells on the Christian message 
and the divine purpose which hes at the heart of _it. In 
chaps ”^ 4-6 he^is concerned with the duties required _pj 
ChristTans as members of the body of Ch^f^ his custom 

m' 2 nKe 3 pistleOq Jphd^^upltKe mam discussion \vith _a___ 
sOTes of practical admonitions3ut m Ephesians the doctrinal 
and^hoffatory sections are closely connected, and present the 
same theme on its two different sides Fust it is shown that 
God’s great purpose is to ‘ unite ' all things, and that this 
is the meaning of the Church. Then the Christian duties 
are examined m the light of this object for which the Church 
exists If the Church is to umfy^e world it must be united 
within itsShT* Its leaders must work together harmoniously 
Its members must be filled with the same spirit and help and 
serve one another in all the relations of life. The epistle 
seems at first sight to lead up to an anti-chmax. It begins 
whh an attempt tolathom the mind ot G^oH'wEeh'He3a31e3' 
the world ^into ,bemg. I^c^sesjwt^Kqn^ly^HHi^^O^ 
hu^n^ and_vdves, juntos and ser vant Just as the 
modem man of science turns from the structure of the stars 
to that of the atoms, confident that both wiU exhibit the 
same laws, so Paul beheves that the one divine purpose is 
everywhere valid In order to ' understand the common 
duties we must learn to relate them to the whole divme plan 
Tte^ughout the first section, asjwe have already seen, the 

^ prayer Ancient lettSi~begSrr 
with some pious formula, thankifig Ihe gods for the reader’s 
well-being, and Paul regularly follows this practice, except 
that he changes the conventional phrases into the language of 
heartfelt Christian prayer. In_Eph^ians, however, the 
intrQductory^prayer_is _^tende^ovef the mam part of the 

woven into the prayer 
that ex pl ains not onl y the susta ined elevation of^Ke 
st yle~b ut aho toe w^ght J.nd jmpressivene^s of the thought 
If PauTTiad written argumentatively we might have fell, 
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^ we sometimes do m Romans, that he was running o^ 
into arbitral y speculation But he does not ar^e He 

^eart as ’fie holds 
Go.d ^sewherejhe tells 

w as caught up mto Para^se and heard unspeakable words, 

impartmg the Imowledge 
tKaTcarne tojhim in those moments of ecstatic vision Just 
as iJajidel composed the ‘ Mlelujah Chorus ' on hTs knees, 
so Paul wrote this sublime epistle, in which he tries to penetrate 
the ‘ mystery ’ — tlie ultimate design of God 

(4) The Reunion in Christ 

' ^W bat, then, is th is ' myster y * w hich Paid feels himself 
commissioned to reveal ? He states it in a passage (i 9, iof 
which IS meant to supply the key to the whole epistle . 

/ God has made loiown to us the mystery of his wiU — ^that m ] 
accordant \yith his eternal plan he s^uld reunite all thing^ 
liTClirist, both things in heay en and things on e^th, ’ Chnst, 
tliaFis to say 3 i 3 flj 5 eTfifilcentre jnj^hich^aU.cpnflictmg'fbrces 
ar e at last to find their u nity In the hght of this di\T.ne 
fi urpose, hidden from a ll ages an d nfiwTevealed, Paul con- 
siders the significance of the Church ifielalres’^lns^eparture 
from the visible fact that Jews and Gentiles, formerly hostile, 
have been reconciled in the Church Out of a divided human- 
ity God, has_made.j a new , umtedjtiumanity fhrou^Xhnst 
This IS to be the beginning of a world- wide process of reconcilia- 
tion jnr^Cfiurcins'’hKe~tHe first of th'e’nngsinade by' a'sfone 
thrown into water An impulse has begun with the Church 
which will never cease until it has spread through the whole 
universe So the epistl e turns on these two ideas— -that 
Christ IS the princi ple of imi on, and jtha^Jhe Church^is 
h is~lnsHn menFy^ he w ill finahy reconcile all t hing s 
m Jieaven'an S earthy 

At this point it IS necessary to remind ourselves of certain 
presuppositions which he behind Paul's thought He tells us 
himself in i Cor. 2 6-8 that he had a ' hidden wisdom,' an 
esotenc doctrine, which he only imparted to his mature 
converts It consisted, apparently, m the effort to connect 
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the gospel 'with its antecedents in the unseen world. Jhc 
work v^chChrist had accomplished on earth was like the 
find scene m _a Yast_drama which had hitherto been ena.c1^ 
on a higher stage, and to understand it fuUy^ we jieed^to 
r^telt to this mysterious background Why jw^it, for 
exarnpe, that Chnd was put to death ? It is very rematk*- 
ablFthd'Paul hardly ever makes a reference to the human 
agents, the Jewish and Roman authorities who had brought 
about the Crucifixion They were not, in his view, responsible. 
They were the unconscious tools of the ' princes of this wOTld,’ 
th^rebelhpus spints which had been seeking, ever sin ce the 
creation, to frustrate the designs of God These powers of 
darkness had been aware that Christ’s coming to earth was 
meant for their downfall, and had conspired to destroy him,^ 
not percemng that his death was to be the necessary means 
by which God would fulfil His purpose. Behmd all Paul’s 
t hink ing there is this ^^e^of^a tremendous warfare -^ich 
had been m process for untold ages m the world of kpints 
In the other epistles we have only passing ghmpses into that 
dark fij^erla^ pi The "gospeljlustory, but m 'Ephesians Tt 
1 $^ kep t constantly^ before our eyes EveF'aiici agam we 
come on the phrase, ‘ In heavenly places,' that is, Tn the 
invisible world’ (the heavenly sphere) We are meant to 
realize that it is there, and in the thmgs which had happened 
there, that we must seek the true explanation of the gospel 

* mystery,' the hidd^ purpose 
^"^ ch has determme’djtlt enaction o f Go d^smce thej^egmning 
I t has b een t his- — ‘ to^reimte all things m Christ ’ The universe, 
owing to some primal dis^erf*Bab becorne^ivided against 
itself ^ Gnostic thinkers at a later time were to form profound 
theories as to the cause of the great catastrophe, but Paul 
„ simply accepts the fact God’s world has become subject to 
endless discord , a conflict has originated m heavenly places 
and has given rise to all the antagonisms that we find in 
nature, in human society, in our own inner being God has 
pissed to heal the division, reconcihng all thmgs to each 
otner and to Himself. His plan has ever been to effect 
this reunion through Chnst To this end He has been 
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working secretly from the beginning, and when we once 
apprehend the ' mystery,’ the inner purpose of God, we have 
the clue to all His action. We can trace a clear design 
shapmg itself out through the seeming confusion of past ages 
We can look forward into the ages to come and catch a ghmpse 
of the ' far off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves ’ This hne of the poet might have been wntten with 
the governing idea of Ephesians in mind. The_whole course 1 
of the world, as Paul sees it,_is_ deternunpd jbyJtlT^^ ( 

goal — the reu nioiibrall things in Chn^ 

(5) The Church 

So we pass to the second of the two great themes around 
which the epistle revolves Chnst is the pnnciple of reunion, 
but how does he accomplish his work ^ It was effected, 
first of all, m his own Person He became fl^h., and b yj^ s 
death destroyed those forces, inherent m the flesh, which 
made for discord Paul thinks of them as summed up in the 
Law”, which ac'led like a barrier, separating men from each 
other and from God On his Cross Chnst broke down this 
‘ wall of partition ’ and entered on a new hfe m which all the 
old differences were transcended This life of the risen Chris^ 
imparts jtself through the Church Just_^ Chnst assumed { 
a bod y for th e purposeshf his eartlily life, so he has now under- ^ 
gone a larger incafnatioh ~ ' T he Church is his"hddy, energized 
a hd~ controIleg"T5y '"the"' hfe" of Ch nst71B”Tea d"’~”^hg^ the 
Church, hs^in'Tfie' risen Xhiiiirhimself, the old oppositions 
have ceased to exist. A new type of man has come into being 
who IS a umon of Jew and Greek and of all the different 
classes and interests 

Paul makes much, m this connexion, of the^spmtuaLgifts 
w hich Chnst h as bestowed on the Church They are manifold 
m their nature, and yet by their very diversity they bring 
about a dose unity Just as the bodyjs one ^cai^ it h^ a 
great variety of membEs~air^rlahg to gether, so the Church 
5ecomes~5iore truly imited the more jt mdud^ me n and 
w om^”brtEe~ mbst~dI^se giftg, Thus in the Church we 
see the mysterious plan of God iiTprocess ^ ^felling itsdf^ 
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Hostile races, natures that apparently have nothing in 
common— all the discordant elements in human hfe are 
here brought together and subjected to the power of Christ 
In virtue of their very differences they are able to fit together 
into an harmonious whole 

This union mjhe Church, however, is only the begmni^ 
Wit h the Ch u7cii"as his mstruinent Chrisris to carry out that 
infinite purpose of reconciliation which has always been 
the^d’of^^^^'^TErofighlhe Churc¥ makes himsejf the 
great centre on which dl thmgs converge, so that the whole 
universe iFfiEally brou^t into harmony. In this manner we 
are to understand those sublime but difficult words which 
gather up the thought of the first chapter ‘ The Church 
which is his body, the fulness of him that fiUeth all in all ' 
The meaning may best be explained by an illustration. You 
can thmk of a man’s personality as spreading out through the 
whole sphere m which his action makes itself felt A great 
leader, for instance, may be sai d t o fill the nation that depends 
on him Its armies and assemblies, its multitudinous com- 
merce, the lives of all its people are controlled by his will 
The nation m its whole extent is pervaded by him , it is like 
the complete expression of the one man Yet he is identified, 
in the last resort, with ^pody, perhaps a fmil, inkgnificant 
one The^er^ which^goss out Irom him and g ives m ove- 
to everything resides iii^ that nBody^' So the Church 
may^utwardly be of sm^ account. When this epistle yms 
wntte n it consist^bf a fei^'thbusands of pe ople al to gether , 
small ^ ouprin^ffi”ba^ 'streets of .Antipch, 
Eph esus, Rome. Yet P .aul~sees- in-.i¥an inc¥culable force 
It was Christ’s Body, the organism in which his spirit was 
^ gi^j Si-telyrpreient " T^rom this a cenixe he exerted _a"^ 

4° ” ^'God has'given him 

as head of the universe to the Church which is his body, the 
fulness of him who fills all m all ’ 

(6) The True Knowledge 

'^^'^§jlL¥p¥g§igI]g-g3Lgttemptjs_made .to^eonnectThe „\vprk 
o f Christ with the ultim atej neanm g of world The con- 
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cejx tion is one of magnific>ent boldness Xt may be affirmed 
that no Chnstian thinker- since has^ nseiTTo such heights of 
specuin]m'’'^';?aul"l^ to the ^s^firee'c^h^ters of 
E^esians. No wonder that he himself bids his readers look 
baclc"bn~what he has wntten, ‘ whereby, as you read, 5'^ou 
will perceive my knowledge in the mystery of Christ ' (3*4). 
The epistle, indeed, has often been criticized on account of 
the very grandeur of its thought It is argued that the 
speculative interest has displaced the purely religious one. 
In ^^lier„episjdes the whole emphasis is on faith, while hjsre 
it is thrown on kywle 3 £e. "The" possession of this higher 
knowledge is made the grand object of thejDirj stian lif e A 
numbieFd? stfmige terms wKcirrecurifTthe epiitle — Plerdma, 
Aeons, World-rulers, Light and Darkness — appear in the 
following age as the watchwords of Gnosticism So it is 
contended that Ephesians cannot be the work of Paul, and 
can hardly be reckoned as a New Testament writing It is 
rather the earliest example of Gnostic speculation 
Now it is true that in some respects the epistle foreshadows 
the later speculations, but there is one essential difference.^ 
/ In the Gnostic sy stems the mere net of ^wo^iw^is everything, j 
\ True hfe consists in nothing else th^Jh^^lnghex illumination^ 

\ W-hich is , bestowed on. , s“peajlly„gifted mmds Our epistle, 

{ in sists on knowledge not for its own sake but as the mea.n^ 
I towards aHwiig fellowship with Christ It de clares that 
] 'ITihroniy perfect Jimyledge The epistlejffi- 

'mmateslmffiFgi^ , 

'preKen3"v^h all saints what i s the leng^ ,_jmdj3j.eadth,.anA ^ 
“depWandTieight^'lB^^ for iHummaton^at^ 

proceedsT'"'WMThafyF^^ 
f pJSseTlmowledg^ '~Tn dt l^r worha ^lSe^ighest obje^t^ 

k^ediriTthe lov£or 25 sL^^tha^^^^^^ 

l^known by responding to j t. This is the thought w c in ^ 
fon^min" of aiibthef per vades fe ^epistle 

(7) Practical Issues 

Paul's aim, therefore, while he works with ideas that seem 
purely speculative /s to establish on a deeper basis several 
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great practical truths. He touches on them repeatedly m 
the course of the epistle, and in the closing chapters dwells 
on them exclusively 

(i) He wishes to assure his readers of the certainty ^j^d 
completSi^s of their salvation, ^andjthis he can only do ^y 
sHewing\ha£the work of Christ ”is grounded in the mnennost 
pur£»se of God There are many m our own day who wcmld 
h^^ us tiling of Christ as one m a succession of great teachers. 
There were those m Paul’s day who made Him one, arid perha ps 
thehighest, of the angelic bemgs"i^dugh' v£oin God effec ts ’ 
His wiU Paul declares thaithe" rheans nothing unless ’ 

Chnstj^laced'aE^fi^enti^* He is the one redemptive force, 
andther£is.no oth er This is tli^mdtrce beh ind the doctr m e 
of the cosmic significance o^TcSiisP^t seems at first sight to 
^ be^an "absHact speculation, but ]Paul intends it to serye^ a 
great practical interest — ^that of affirming the absolute value 
orChristiah faith 

“‘'{2)”Again, in his effort to penetrate the ‘ myster3%’ Paul is 
seeking to throw light on the natufe and function of the 
Church From his great thesis that God has purposed to 
reunite all things in Christ, he deduces the prmciple by which 
the Church must be guided in all its activities The epistle 
to the Ephesians, we are sometimes told, is nothing but a 
product of old-world mysticism, with little or no bearing on 
the realities of the Christian life But i t is wel l to re mind 
o urselves that ti ns ^istle has had more influence than almost 
^^ting on tETauEual course” of history Out of it 
the~~XhmcEhvTrich"dom ma ted" aS 
t houg ht and a ction for more than a thousand years Paul 
certainly could not foreseeTiowTfis doctrines were to embody 
themselves in the later Catholic church, and if he could have 
done so he would probably have left the epistle unwritten, 
^ ^t a wor k whi ch was to have suc h vast conseq uences for thp 

somethi ng more than a dreainy 
specmatipn — — 

at supjfij^mg a motiye,whiclu 
g°Y^I 5 lFiitian menjn allJhei£relations to the world 
and to one another ^ Th^y ar^the serWts of Christ .ahdTEeir 
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co-operate with him m the great task to whichjie 
was appomted What was this lask > ” By " his m'ystical 
inqmry into \he divme plan PaS is able to define it ,as a 
^rk of reconcihation It was God’s eternal purp.ose. to.re- 
^ 'things in Christ, and Christians, as his people, are 
tolDniig umty to a divided' world Ah^tl^ir action musUie 
di^t^ tow^dsjove, peace, mutual understanding’ 'Each 
of them in'jii?own ^mall sphere— his church-commumty, his 
home, bis circle of fnends and neighbours— must be a centre 
of reconcihation, as Christ himself is to the whole world In. 
order to carry out this task the followers of Chnst ar^to hold 
f^t to him, "like members 'of tbe'body which'drax vp^ 
from the head ' 

(8) Permakent Value 

In some respects the epistle to Ephesians is the most 
modem of all the New 'Test'arheht writing The author 
expresses lumself in language that is now strange to us, but 
we can feel, when we look beneath the surface, that he is 
occupied with our own questions He has answers to give 
to them which are stiU of the highest \ alue 

The__ t ruth _.is that he was confronted with a situation 
which was curiously simfiar to that of om own.day Just as 
in our time we cannot shut our eyes to the new issues rais^ 
b^Tscience, so aThT result of the Gentile mission Paul was 
co^elled toTace the probierns of Greek speculabioh ” What 
\vasTKe"place of man liTtfie’cosmical order ? ' How was the 
hfe of spirit to maintain itself over against the vast matenal 
forces ^ To many in that age, as in our own, it seemed that 
man’s action was all prescribed for him by agencies over which 
he had no control — by the motions of the stars, by an iron 
law of Necessit}^ The preaching of the gospel was meaning- 
less until these larger questions as to man’s nature had been 
answered In that age, too, the idea of human -solidarity 
had become hardly less real than in our own day Stoicism 
had given it a philosophical basis m the doctrine that all men 
are one m so far as they all share m the one principle of Reason 
The Roman empire had imposed a visible unity by bringing 
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all races under a common government and culture Thought- 
ful men were demanding, as they are now, that religion should 
prove itself equal to a new task Instead of dividing men as 
heretofore, might it not be made the instrument of recon- 
ciliation ^ 

It may be objected that while he faces a situation not 
unlike our own Paul works with mythological ideas which 
have now lost their meaning Wliere we think of the laws^f 
nature he conceives of angelic beings, jyincipalities, jnd 
pdwS’s, who hold men m bondage Too much is often made 
ofTEis'difficulty that the Bible writers lived in a world to 
which our scientific outlook was entirely foreign From a 
rehgious point of view the new explanations have made no 
difference to the essential facts IVe ma}^ speak of evolution, 
heredity, laws of physics, and chemistry, where Paul spoke^f 
personal agencies, but our problem is still to find a place ^r 
humaOr"eed_omT)\^Faga^T"t£em^^ forces which beset 
usoiTevery side Under all modes of thought man has been 
conscious of a higher hfe to which the material world^is 
Imstile dr indifferent In presence of those cosrnic ppwe^ 
caUtliem w hat .we will,, we know bli fselve'sTo be helpless, and 


yet we appe^i^some power which lies beyond them and by 
which we ma y fi nd dehyerance Paul believes that we can 


obtain this liberty through ChnsT” 


Before considenng this place which he assigns to Christ it 


IS necessary to lay emphasis on one aspect of his thought 
He admits the antagonism between the matenal and the 
sp iritu al, but refuses to'accepf if as final " In the Gnostic 
s ystems the matena l was simply identified witff"e\al, and tfiSs 
view passed into Chnstian tHirildng”"an3 'ga?ve"nse to"tEe 
^ of th e M id^ e jAges and that morbid attitude to 

never qmte\.abam 

’ This is not, Paulas atTitude He feels that the 

^iI&5G35ia..el^bicl^ cannot be perman^t 

' whole extent is God^s~" world^ "'He createdjit 

SP^ spififual shou ld alike serve His 
p urpose, and the co nflict betwe en them is due to some un- 
natural divKio n. 'The world was'Seant to'be'Tn hMmony 
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with itself, but a principle of discord has entered into it. 
How IS the liarmony to be restored ? 

Thjis Paul adv ances to his central idea of the mystery,’ 
the hidden purpose^wiiich has been eve'r m The mind ofGod 
HejexpressK lumself in^term^sjif mythology, and thinks of a 
rebellious angels who have tak*en~ possesion of the~ 
mat^nal jymld^d act whony_on their own impulse, ignorant 
o f a divine p|an Yet in spite of themselves they are bringmg 
God’s purpose to fruition^ We jnow express all this by sayin|f 
that the world is avast mechanism, whose wheels keep revolv- 
ing for eyer,jLinder'sdme cdntroTthTt seems utterly bhnd' 
So f ar a s our scieiice can discover there is no object m all that 
inlmite movement which has been m process for countiess 
ages Paul_js convinced that there ts an object The 
mechani sm, hiMnsists, is working unconsciously towards the 
fulfilmcnt of a divine plan, and he believes thaTthis plan 
has novy^ been revealed to us through the gospel ‘ To re- 
unitc all things in C Epst ’ ^ •'■'"'ir" 

■T'hese\vdrds have been interpreted m many different ways, 
but the broad meaning is sufficiently clear Paul thinks of 
Christ as the central principle of existence ^^en he^ h£^ 
gatherei^b ack to himsel f aflThe ihultTudinbus strands which 
are" now in confusion he will bnng the world into harmony 
Here alsd~w<rmay take the”"^iehTarideTbf PauTouTof ifs 
ancient mythological setting and express it in the language 
of modern thought Christ, he woidd sa}^ represents the 
uitTmateTal ucs. , he stands^ somehowi^ for the inner meaning 
of the world All this visible creajbon exist s not for its own 
saKFTSut'iiT orderTo unfold That divine purpose which was 
nTinneste3Tn™CErisf ^ Ydien Goethe was as ked m his^Tld 
ageT^fiaTheTegarded as his chief gam from that long lifetime 
oTTntellectual striving, he answerejl ' I havejiow arrived 
at the sure conviction that the world exists for spiritual e^^ ' 
TlusTvsS TIsoTHFTbh vict]^ of P^”T“^ly "he thought jof 
that higher purpose as summed up in Christ Knowing him 
wTThtbrTTtrtllThrdden plin^pf God ~ We gbtlbehmdTS 
mechanism of the universe and j-pprehendhs goal and meaning 
TlayTve~not“say that it is some such faith as this towards 
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which the thought of our time is strurgling ? Ko one now i 
satisfied with the empty matcnalism vhids u'a-; «o 
aFce;peB"a generation ag<^ Tlic inoie wc itant of na.iut.d 
lawUhe more it scern'^ to”~mtige in ‘-oine ingiui order 
becomes ~e“vcr more dilTicult to beheve that at the In art 
IhislnarvBrous sclieme of things theic is no pmpo,-^ Ami 
iflKefe IS a purposc, must it not be connect d -onu hoy 
that which wc know to be highest in oiir ow n hff^^ Acror<;ht‘g 
as^'e atfam to love, goodness, knowledge of Ond, 
our Being. Ull our other actnitics are meant in some v^ay^ 
hSplis towards tlie achievement of those ends Must it not 
bebhe saihc ih the great life of the univ'cise^ in this ejnstfe, 
therefore, we have something moic than a vai'ity of ancient 
speculation The main conccptiojy tiiai all thmgi! arc to 
find their centre in Chnsl has still a meaning for us. Ptihap.^ 
itisTnofe intelh^ble now than vMich' Paul ''■vrote 

ieasf l:lfe oT a great idea may Idtcwise be 

traced m the other conception that the Cluirth, as the bodyjif 
Chnst, isMfie' instrument by which God fulfiK His plan 
b^"gmg all things into harmonv It might si cm at first sight 

as if heredve had nothing but ^ fantastic di cam. The Church 
may be a reconciling influence m human sock t} , but how 
can we ascribe to it a cosmical value ? How can the life 
of the universe be affected by anything that happens in the 
Church ^ Yet even heje the epistle has points of contact 
with the thou ght ^"ouf own time There arc grounds for 
b eBev ing that a con^ious rational hk hks first evphxd itselC 
o n this ea rth _ A new departure in creation, a v’.ondcrful 
experiment is in process here, and who can foresee wdiere it is 
destined to end ^ Is it not possible that influences are taking 
shape on earth which aie destined in some way to affect the 
universe ^ If this is so, there is surely some profound signifi- 
cance in the Church, the mstitution w'hich stands for man’s 
higher life, and seeks to manifest and unfold it. It is not 
presumptuous to believe that issues are bound up with the 
f^hurch which are far vaster than we know Through this 
i^H^y-aiLJvhi^^hnst^nds Ins larger mcarnation7 Gud is 
wo^ingo^Jbsjiurpose with the world. “ " 
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In this epistle, therefore, Paul seeks to correlate his Chns- 
tian~Iaith“witFKis' outlook" oh the universe His modes^of 
t^kihgare^:hereht :^m'ours, but he is grapphng with our 
problems, and his ideas are of permanent value We cannot 
but f^b^ize, too, thatby meansof his speculations he enforaes 
giiatjpract]^ truths'which must always be vital to„Chri§ti- 
anity^ He declares,lor one thing, that if the gospel is to mean 
anythmg we must believe in its absolute worth It is no 
mere milestone m man’s" spintual progress, but reveals the 
inmost counsel of God. whole system of thmgs, if \xe 
could only see deeply enough,^puld be found wiA 

theXhristiah’m^sager " Again, the work of Chnst is defined 
as in its essence a work of reconciliation In him God has 
planned to reunite" all things, bnnging harmony into man’s 
o^vm nature, welcffiTglill ihen"Tnto a single brotheAood, gather- 
ihg1Eb"onFcentre^rfbTc^^^^^ nbw_ In conflict And, 
fii^yT taulhinpre^es on us in this epistle the significance 
which Chnst has given to man’s common life The most 
ordmary duties are linked up with issues far greater than we 
can measure According as we fulfil the law of Chnst m the 
home, the Church, the'sbcie^'arburid us7we are co-operating^ 

' vnth GodTn 'His eternal purpose for” the world. 
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Salutation (i * i, 2) 

1. 

1 Paul, by the will of God an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the 

2 saints who are faithful* in Jesus Christ; grace and 
peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
. Christ. 

As m his other epistles, Paul begins with the conventional 
formula, ' A to B sends greeting,’ but modifies and expands 
it so as to fill it with a Christian meaning. He who writes is 
an apostle, divinely called His readers are the chosen 
servants of Christ In place of the usual greeting he wishes 
them grace and peace from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

I In this opening salutation we are faced at once with the two 
great cntical problems of the epistle The author announces 
himself as the apostle Paul, but on a number of grounds 
this authorship has been called in question It is contended 
that while the letter is Pauline in so far as it reflects Paul’s 
ideas and is modelled on one of his genuine epistles, the actual 
writer must have been one of his disciples This problem 
has been discussed in the Introduction, and it need only be 
said here that in spite of some pecuhanties u hich w ill always 
throw a shadow of doubt over the epistle, there is no good 
reason for- denymg its authenticity It contains nothing 
which might not have been written by Paul, while it is 
everywhere marked by a grandeur and onginahty of thought 
which seem utterly beyond the reach of any mere imitator 
The other problem concerns the destination of the epistle 
\ In the best manuscripts the words * m Ephesus ’ do not appear, 
and were apparently unknown to the earliest commentators, 
Marcion, about a.d. 140. seems to have read in Laodicea,’ 

’ Omitting [rp ’EcfiAn-j] 
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but this may have been an insertion of his own, based on 
Col 4 • i6 Origen tried to make sense of the text as he had 
it, to the saints that are * He explained this as meaning 
' to the genuine saints —those who are Christians in fact as 
well as name Some modern interpreters follow a like 
method . Moffatt, e g., translating the Greek text exactly 
as It stands, has rendered to the saints who are faithful. 

But it IS hard to believe that any letter was ever wntten 
with such a vague address, and from Paul’s procedure else- 
where (e g. Rom I . 8 , Phil i i) we know that his very 
purpose in the opening formula was to specify the church 
for which the letter was primarily intended. We may 
therefore take for granted that the crucial words are left out 
from the present text The theory of a circular letter, with a 
blank for the particular addiess, has been discussed m the 
Introduction, but it is safer to assume that the epistle w^ 
furnished u ith a deHhit^ jiaihe which at an early date was 
olifiterated. An accident of ^his kind might easily happqj, 
csp^allyH^hen we remember that the opening verses would 
be written^on The^vS'ge of the papyrus roll," which would He 
m’osT' exp^ed "to' wear" and teaf_ '"IT is" doubtless with a 
sp^ad purp<^”That the name TesuS Christ is introduced 
into each o^the thr^^ clauses of the greeting The epistle 
ta kes, the fo rm of a meditation^n^Jhe^^^reme significance 
of Christ It”is*not*l!mici^n^ with any cdntrov^ial issues, 
but with the central verities of the Christian faith ^Thj_s 
is marked^Fat’the'ou^set % Che solemn reiteration of the 
name of ChriitT'"^ - — 


Thanksgiving (i . 3-14) 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who in 3 
Christ has blessed us with every spiritual blessing m the 
heavenly sphere I He chose us in him ere the world was 4 
founded, to be consecrated and unblemished in his sight, 
destining us in love to be his sons through Jesus Christ. 5 
Such ^vas the purpose of his will, redounding to the praise of 6 
his glorious grace bestowed on us in the Beloved, in whom 7 
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we enjoy our redemption, the forgivenem of our trespasses, 
by the blood he shed. So richly has God lavished his grace 
upon us 1 He has granted us complf'te inright and under- 
standing of the open secret of his will, sliovving us how it 
was the purpose of liis design so to orde r it in the fulness of 
the ages that all things in heaven and earth alike ihould be 
gathered up in Christ—in the Christ m whom v,t have 
had our heritage allotted us (as was decreed in the design 
of him vriio carries out everything according to the counsel 
of his v/ill), to malce us redound to the prai^^c of his glory 
by being the first to put our hope in Christ. You .also 
have heard the message of the truth, the gospel of your 
salvation, and in him you also by your faith have been 
stamped with the seal of the long-promired iiol}' Spirit 
which is the pledge and instalment of our common lieritagc, 
that we may obtain our divine possession and so redound 
to the praise of his glory. 

As Paul begins his letters with the conventional formula 
of greeting so he usually follows the epustokarv practice of 
his day by adding a sentence or two in which he thanks God 
for the welfare of those whom he a<ulre<>scs 'J'hese ex- 
pressions of thankfulness are never perfuncton, as in the 
ordinary letteis of the time, they are suffused with Cliris- 
tian feehng, and arc carefully framed in \ lew of the actual 
situation of the readers In Ephesians, how e\ cr, the thanks- 
giving is peculiarly full, and expands into a mn of praise 
to God for ail that He has done for His people through 
Chnst In the Greek it is made up of a single long sentence, 
in which the clauses are so involved with one another that 
they can hardly be separated. The whole passage is built 

ill Christ, which, with its variants, 
i n~him aird'~m~v ^oim occurs a^bzen times. B} this phrase, 

the name of Christ in the opemng 
f ormula, Pa ul se ek s to defi ne G^theme on which the epistle is 

He is the 

in who^^^c^ elements are to be 
reconciled. - - 

3 EileaT of a simple ‘ I thank God,’ Paul begins with a 
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work In Philo the Logos is related to God in much the same 
wav as the intellect in man to IIis will and pcisonaht} , but 
Padjs^onccption is more than a metaplnsical onc_^J|e 
tnmks of Chnst not as the' abstract Logos but as the ' bclovcd_ 
Son/ who shares inThe counsels of God antlthrpiigh^iom 
they are earned into effect. In liim, as in Hif other 
God formed His purposes before the woild v\as created Not 
only so, but He chose out in Christ those who would finals 
participate in His salvation We have here a reference 
that doctrine of dection which holds such a prommenl place 
ih Paul's thinking, and whicli has often been so gncvously 
misunderstood As interpreted by Augustine and C^vin 
itj.mplics that no man can be_ certain that he is numbered wirii 
Christ’s people God shews mere} only to His elect, and He 
chose them before the world began according to an inscrutable 
plan which to our minds may appear purely arbitrary. AU 
that men can do is to put their faith m Christ, hoping that 
they may be among the chosen, and yet aw^arc that in spite 
of all their faith and endeavour they may in the end be 
rejected 

This gloomy d octr ine, which in tirnes past has brought 
miser y to many juous_soub,jis just the opposite of what Pau l j 
^ inte nded He^ook for granted that all who had given them- ^ 

/ selves to^Christjwere chosen, and for that rcasbn'and no'mher \ 
^ t Key^^had b een led to the gre^decision His very name Tor 
I Christians is ' those set apart,’ or, as he sometimes puts it, 

‘ the called of God ' The underlying motive of his pre- 
d estination theo ry is to make t he Chnstmn’s hope of salv*atioh 

who liave been di awn to Clirist 
to feel assured t hat their faith is no Thaiter”df accidSITt, 

mWderThaOie^lniglirTuMll^^ 
puipose“to make them His“ chilcfren^' Not oHly ^TliuTt^ 
are to feel ihat their constancy w’lll not depend on their own 
poor human effort, God Himself has chosen them from all 
etermty , and Kis pow ^is'wlth tKei h: aimie w ill bear them 
Tn^'IHis belief that he w^as called by Gbd~whicK 
supported Paul himself in his work for Christ, and he seeks 
to impart it to Ins fellow-Chnstians Here, at the verv 
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omsec of his hymn of thanksgiving, he dwells on the inspiring 
truth that God has chosen us " - 

The tlioughl 5 f God’s choice gives meaning to the next 
words, ' that we '^liould be holy (consecrated) and unblemished 
in his sight ’ As a rul e theword ‘ holy ' m the New Testament 
i 5 ^oJ:_to beJ^k£i^Aically,hinVhlyTig^^ the Chns: 

ti ans h ave been consecrated — set apart as God's ^.people. 
T his IS i mplied hcre.Jjut the ethical meaning is also sugge ste d 
Those who are ‘ holjT’ are also to be morally blameless. 
Their calling by God la3’s on them the obligation to lead a 
life which God Himself will be able to approve The phrase 
in ihc sight of God is an Old Testament one, and means that 
the thing spoken of is excellent even when judged by God's 
own standards It is possible to take the words m love as 
part ’of the next clause, destining us in love, and Moffatt has 
preferred this rendering. But perhaps they fit in most 
naturally w'ith the present' veise Love is the element in 
which the Christian dwells, and by this he^i£^ enabled to live 
a liTeT vlucETviir b e blame less in Godjs sight 
Paul now defines the nature of the predestination God 5 
chose us to be his sons (literally, ‘ for adoption unto himself ') 
through Jesus Christ. To understand the full meanmg of 
Paul's doctnne of adoption we need to remember that under 
Roman law an adopted son was precisely on the same footing 
as a real son Octavius was only the grand-nephew of Julius 
Caesar, but being adopted he became m all respects his heir 
So the Christian enters at once into the full status of sonship, 
and he receives this adoption through Christ United with 
Christ by dymg and nsmg with him he is henceforth related 
to God as Christ himself is This adoption of men through 
Chnst was ‘ in accordance with the purpose of God's will ’ 
Paul may seem to suggest (and his words were so interpreted 
m the older theology) that God's choice was arbitrary— 
founded solely on His absolute will Bu t Paul's aim m the 
whole passage is to ma gnify t he sa vmgToye^t.God, j,hd_ffis 
meamng plainly is that pur^cahmg^ b e God's childrenjs so 
secur e that no hos^ ^j^^]^ eyerj;eyer&y t Grounded , 
in the unchanging will of God, it must st and for ever. 
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6 The thought that God has chosen us is now hnkcd with 
another— that He chose us out of His abounding goodness. 
It is to this same idea that Paul leads up in the great dis- 
cussion of Predestination in Rom. 9-11. He there deals 
with the criticism so often urged against the doctrine in times 
smee— that it represents God as arbltrar3^ with no other 
motive or standard but that of His sovereign wull. How 
otherwise can He appoint men to salvation before they have 
done anythmg good or evil, before they have even come into 
being ? Paul answ^ers that God so acts because His nature 
IS one of infinite grace He does not deal with men according 
to their own deserving, but according to the nature that is 
m Himself Tins exception of the free grace of God is the 
central jqne jn all ^Paifi’s_ thinking, and his predestmatidh 
doctnne is nothing, in the last resort, but one of the many~ 
ws^s"'ifrwhich'he"tiies to state iG ’ So here he declares the 
motive for which God has chosen us wnth a view to the 
praise of his glorious grace (literally, ‘ the glory of his grace ’) 

It is to be noted that this phrase to (for) the praise of his glory 
is repeated thrice m the present passage (vers 6, 12, 14), and 
IS evidently meant, along with the other recurring phrase 
m Christ, to mark out the govemmg thought yMl that God ^ 
h as don e for us He has done through Christ, and He has do ne 
it for im other motive than that of His own goodness 

Ks we'fiavV already seen ^Cdl i 27), Paul always uses 
glory ' with reference to the divine nature To the praise 
of his glory means ' in order to assert his character as God ’ 
The words glory and grace are here coupled together 

that the distinctive attribute of Ja,od is 
h® has bestowed on. us in the 
name for Chnst which Paul here uses w^as 
probably a current messianic title, based on such passages 
as Ps 2 7 and Isa 42 i In the present connexion it has 
a peculiar force and aptness God has shewn a love to us 

inseparable from that «ii6h'He bears to Chnst,' ifis 

beloved^Soh* - - --- — 

7 Tims^ai Paul to_d\ 5 relt_on_ God's goodness before the 
c reation, ' m thrinvisible worldj H e no^ passes to another 
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the transition by repeat- 
ing tfie phrase h^n His new theme is the work of Qinst 

The purpose which 
from aU e ternity was at last fulfilled wSn 
and died for_jis In him we enjoy (have) 
our redemption, the forgiveness of our trespasses, by the blood 
he shed. Paul here repeats what he has said already in Col 
I 14, and we shall find him agam and agam reverting to the 
language of that epistle , this repetition, as has been pointed 
out m the Introduction, is not difficult to explain if the epistles 
were written within a few days of one another To the verse 
as it stands m Colossians Paul adds the words by (or through) 
his blood — defining the means whereby the redemption was 
secured No idea derived from the Jewish sacrificial system 
IS to be attached to the blood, which for Paul is always a 
mere synonym for a violent death He mdeed attnbut^ a 
sacnficial value to the death of Christ, but this he finds m_ 
the^^f-forgettin^ldW' i^ich promptest, not in its fanci^ 
resemHanc^ to ' a "Blbod-ofiering. The idea of a ransom in 
re 3 empfi' 6 fi''likewise is not to be pressed Paul was not 
troubled by the questions which arose later as to whom the 
ransom was paid, why it was exacted, or what it consisted m 
The word as he uses i^carnes with it only the general sense 
of a dSi^fance, effected at a great price Thus he comes 
back to tKe"ncHes of the grace which God has layi^ed S 
upSTu¥,’1ihd seek^tb shew what this grace has accomphshed 
x4TitnEas securedTbi” us forgiveness of sms, so it has brought 9 
us to that deeper knowledge which is described as compile 
i nsig ht (wisdom) and understanding. Attempts have been 
madeto'clistmguish-betweefrthe'meanmgs of these two words, 
but this is hardly possible They are combined in order to em- 
phasize the ide aof a f uU a pp re hension ofthe" divine co un sels ' 
Throughout the epistle a cardinal place is given to the 
deeperknowl^^^ich1&ai”cbme~foirsTKbughXffist7a^^ 
fronrtli]i”iFFasT 6 mefimes" 15 een'lnTerfed that the writer's 
interest in the gospel is mainly intellectual He might seem 
to construe it, after the Gnostic manner, as a higher philosophy 
or a mystical revelation , and this, it is pointed out, is never 
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the attitude adopted m the genuine wntings of Paul^ But 
the fuller knowledge of which the passage speaks is directly 
connected with the grace of God. If He has given us a new 
insight into His puiposes it is that we may enjoy a closer 
fellowship with Him and receive more largely of His goodness 
The thought is similar to that of John 15 • I 5 . ' Henceforth 
I call you not servants but fi lends — for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you ' As in 
Colossians, the object of the new knowledge is the open secret 
(or mystery) of his will, 1 e the secret purpose which has 
always lam behind His action and directed it Hitherto 
men have been unable to enter into true fellowship with God 
or accept His will, because all His government of the world 
was a riddle to them with the coming of Christ, 

everything has been explained , full insight has been given 
irito the ‘ mystery ^ " 

TiTthe course of the epistle Paul is to speak of several of 
the purposes which have determined the action of God 
He tou ches here on the ultimate purpose, the master-key by 
which we may unlock all the divine counsels.” He introduces 
it by a" s6lenm’*pfelu'de'’on 'the purpose ofTiis design so to 
order it in the fulness of the ages. The thought of ver 5 is 
here taken up again, that God’s secret plan had its ground 
in His good pleasure or purpose. His sovereign wYill It is 
therefore bound up with His very nature, and must be 
regarded as the ultimate truth of things But though the 
p lan w^as formed in the secret of the divme counsels, it was 

of the w'orld’s 

hi^to^^ Paul here uses a word Avhich he''is"tb"'re"p^ a 
number of times in vanous senses It apphes literally to 
the management of a house, and is famihar to us in its English 
form economy ’ But, as in English, the literal meaning 
branches out into that of management in general — pohc}^ 
directed to a given end It is used in the present verse of 
God’s working out of His purpose in His ordering of the 
world He had so governed the whole course of time that 
it should culminate at last in the fulfilment of that profound 
design on which He had acted since the beginning 
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ITie ‘ raysiery ' or open secret is now disclosed. It ,had 
been God’s purpose, and m all His government of the world 
He had kept it m view, to gather up or reunite in Christ all 
things in hea\en and earth. The whole thought of the 
epistle tuins on the idea which is here expressed, by means 
of a! ver}’^ difficult veib which needs to be examined in some 
detail {anakcphalaiosahihm) It is a compound word, made 
up of a prefix and a mam verb which is used m the middle 
voice The verb means literally ‘ to bring to a head,’ and 
was applied, in the first instance, to the adding up of a sum 
It was the Greek practice to state the result of an addition 
at the top of the column of figures instead of at the bottom, 
and the process of adding was called ' bringing to a head.' 
From this original use the word was employed in rhetoric 
for the summary of the chief points in the argument at the 
end of a discourse Finally, it came to be applied to any 
land of summarizing It conve3^ed the general idea of a 
number of scattered threads which are gathered to a point 
and knotted together Thus far the word may be rendered 
(as in Moffatt’s translation) to gather up, but the prefix has 
also to be taken into account Possibly it serves merely 
to strengthen the mam idea, but more likely it implies, as it 
commonly does, that the action is repeated All things are 
not only gathered up in Christ, but ' gathered up again,' 

' reunited ' The use of the middle voice, moreover, involves 
the idea that this reunion was effected by God for Himself. 
So the ' mystery,’ as Paul finally discloses it, is this — that 
' God proposed to reunite for Himself all things m Christ.’ 

How is this thought to be explained ? Towards the close 
of the second century Irenaeus adopted the Pauline term as 
the watchword of his own theological system He under- 
stood it m the sense which it bore m rhetpne of presenting a 
rdsumd of w-^hat had gone before — a ‘ recapitulation ’ (this 
word, which has passed into our common language, is the 
exact translation into Latin of the Greek term). According 
to Irenaeus the work of Christ had consisted in so repeating 
the initial events of the world's history as to put right what 
had gone wrong Man had been exposed to temptation and 
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had fallen , Christ had met the same temptations and had 
resisted Man had involved himself in death , Christ had 
passed through his earthly experiences into life So at every 
point Chnst had taken up the original plan v/hich had mis- 
carried, and had set it m the way of fulfUment. 

It is quite evident, however, that this is not the idea which 
Paul has in mind Throughout the epistle he speaks of a 
work of reconciliation, and here he indicates how it was made 
possible God had planned that all things in the world should 
work together in perfect harmony, but the onginal harmony 
had somehow been broken The world as God designed it 
became as we see it now — the scene of a universal conflict, 
which IS reflected m the inner discord of man’s own life. 
How this flaw, which runs through the whole of creation, came 
to be, Paul does not inquire. At a later time this was the 
chief theme of speculation among the Gnostics, who concluded 
that in the heavenly sphere itself there had been some primal 
catastrophe which had affected the whole universe. Paul 
also beheVes that the final causes of all that happens must be 
sought ’ in the heavenly places,’ but he does not venture to 
explore this mystenous background, and is content to accept 
the fact that the harmony designed by God has come to nun , 
all the strands by which the world was origmally knit together 
have been severed It is God’s purpose to reunite them in 
Christ He is to be the centre to which all things wiH be 
related. When all the forces that govern them flow from this 
one source they will be brought again into harmony, and this, 
according to Paul, is God’s sejcret plan, towards which He 
Has been moving all through the ages 
The reunion m Christ is to embrace all existence * in heaven 
and on earth In Colossians also the work of salvation is 
made to include the world of angels as well as men, but 
Paul s object there is to expose the futihty of the heretical 
angel-worship Hc'shews that the supernatural beings who 
have been put in the place of Chnst are themselves in need 
of his redeeming power. In Ephesians the controversial 
motive IS absent Paul seeks merely to give expression to 
his thought that the whole universe has become subject to 
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discord. Just as on earth there is conflict ever5rwhere, so 
theie is confusion in the invisible worlds and the harmony 
which God intended can only be restored through Christ 

Into his h3^mn of thanksgiving Paul now introduces another it 
of the cardinal ideas which he is to develop in the course of 
the epistle He has spoken of God’s purpose to reunite all 
things in Christ, and he intends to shew how this work of 
reconciliation has begun in the union of Jews and Gentiles 
within the Church On this umon he now touches, speaking 
first of the call extended to Israel, to which he himself 
belonged In Christ, m whom we have had our heritage 
allotted us (as was decreed m the design of him who carries 
out everything according to the counsel of his will). The 
idea of a special heritage appointed to Israel meets us fre- 
quently in the Old Testament. It has reference in the first 
instance to the promised land which God had reserved for 
His people, but the land itself is regarded as the pledge and 
symbol of a spmtual privilege. As God had placed Israel 
in a favoured land so He had given it a pecuhar nght to 
His love and protection By the use of the first person 
plural (us) Paul includes himself m the race which had this 
special claim to a heritage. Once again he lays stress on the 
act of sovereign wiU by which God had made choice of Israel. 

In Rom 9-1 1 he discusses this question at length, and argues 
that Israel, having been once chosen by God, cannot finall}?^ 
be rejected A similar thought is suggested by the present 
passage The claim of Israel rests on God’s will, but this 
will IS not arbitrarj'’^ It involves the grace of God, which, 
once bestowed, must endure forever 

Paul admits, then, that a special privilege has been vouch- x2 
safed to Israel, but is careful to add that this must not lead 
to the racial pnde and self-complacency which marked the 
average Jew God had chosen Israel that we should redound 
to the praise of his glory by being the first to put our hope in 
Christ. This may mean (as Moffatt suggests by rendering 
thus) that the Jews, owing to their favoured position, had 
been able to put their hope in Christ before the Gentiles 
had vet heard of him More likely Paul meant, ' we who 
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hoped before in Christ.' He is throwing his mind back over 
the past history of the Jcvish people Ages before Christ 
had appeared they had known that he was coming and had 
been looking forward to him Their religion, m the last 
resoit, had turned on the hope for Christ, and the purpose of 
God in thus revealing His secret to them was to ensure 
the praise of his glory. He desired that this one race should 
know Him m His true character as the gracious God, who 
would at last bring redemption For His own sake, and not 
from any partiality to Israel, He had chosen it as His people. 

13 From his own countrymen Paul now turns to the Gentiles, 
to whom he is writing You also have heard the message of 
the truth, the gospel of your salvation. The word truth is 
one of the most difficult words m the New Testament, and 
is used m a great variety of meanings. The main idea 
attached to it seems to be that of final revelation Hitherto 
all had been conve37ed by way of hint and symbol , the real 
purpose of God with men was now made manifest The 
gospel IS thus called the message of the truth, and is further 
defined as the gospel of your salvation, i e the announcement 
of a divine favour granted to 5’ou Gentiles Not only have 
they heard the message but they have believed it, and in 
consequence of this faith have been stamped with the seal 
of the long-promised holy Spirit. The reference is apparently 
to the rite of baptism, conferred on those who had professed a 
true faith in Christ Frequently in the New Testament 
baptism is called a seal, and this word is also applied to the 
Jewish nte of circumcision It was taken over from the 
rehgious language of the time, and seems, in the first mstance, 
to have been meant hterallj'^ The devotee of a god w'as 
accustomed to have himself tattooed with the sacred emblem 
of his particular cult As the owmer’s seal was stamped 
on his personal belongings, so the god was supposed to mark 
out his votarj^ 

It is apparently to this custom that Paul refers when he 
says in Gal 6 17, I bear in my hody the marks of the Lord 
Jesus He thinks of the scars left on him by his many hard- 
ships as so many sacred marks which proclaim him to be the 
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senrant of Christ Baptism was not a visible emblem, 
stamped in the flesh, but it ratified the surrender to Christ, and 
was called a seal. It was a sealing with the holy Spirit, 
which uas supposed, m the moment of baptism, to descend 
on the believer, and which is here described as ‘ the Spirit of 
promise ' This may imply that through the Spirit a right is 
secured to us m God's promise More likely (as our transla- 
tion indicates) the phrase means simply the promised Spirit 
(cf Gal 3 . 14, Acts 2 39). It was believed m the early 
church that the coming of the Spirit had fulfilled the prophecy 
m Joel 2 28 — ‘ it shall come to pass in the last days that I 
will pour out my Spirit on all flesh ' 

The Spirit which has thus been given m fulfilment of God's 
- promise is the pledge of our heritage. One of Paul's favourite 
conceptions of the Spirit is this of a pledge — the earnest- 
money or first instalment of a pajunent which finally is to be 
made m full The image vividly expresses the significance 
which Paul ascribes to the possession of the Spirit The 
future life, as he conceives it, is wholly spiritual, and on earth, 
amidst our bondage to material things, we can only imagine 
it and look forward to it , but even now Christ has given us 
the Spirit, which belongs to the higher world and brings 
with it the promise and foretaste of what is m stoi e By means 
of it we enter already on the immortal hfe, and can devote 
ourselves to those higher ends which, under the future condi- 
tions, will be all in all When he thus calls the Spirit the 
pledge of our heritage, Paul again takes over the Old Testament 
word which was applied to the promised land reserved^ for 
Israel For Christian s the h eritage or inheritance is the fuH_ 
eni o\Tnen rbf "fello wship with God m the .eternal wp^ Jlot 
oni^nTthe Spint the pledge of what is to cpm_e, butjt.is an 
act ive~ lpow'eT~ which wiH3.^1filJor us that^w^ it promises. 

A first instalnent isliot always followed by a complete pay- 
ment, but in the Spirit God has given us the means for the 
obtaining of our divine possession. This translation probably 
gives the true meaning of a somewhat ambiguous phrase 
The word which Is rendered obtam is also Paul's usual word 
for redemption, while the other term possession appears 
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m the Greek Old Testament as a name for Israel, the chosen 
race So the phrase (‘ until the redemption of the purchased 
possession ~A. V ) has sometimes been taken in this sense, 
* with a view to the ransommg of God’s people ’ This, how- 
. ever, would introduce a formal and prosaic note into a lofty 
passage, and would also be irrelevant to the thought present 
m Paul’s mind The word ‘ redemption,' in Greek as in 
Enghsh, may be used m a wider as well as a more definite 
sense It means somethmg more than ‘ obtaining,’ since it 
implies that what is now secured had previously been lost 
(cf to ' redeem ' one’s reputation or one’s patrimony). This 
idea may be suggested here Men had been destined for a 
glorious inhentance which they have lost through sm, and 
the Spirit has been given them that they may redeem it 
The word possession, too, while sometimes used in a 
specific sense for Israel, has more often the wider meaning 
I So, when we take the phrase in its connexion with what has 
just been said, it means that b}^ His Spint, bestowed on us 
according to His promise, God has given us the assurance 
of a life to come, and has also enabled us so to serve Him on 
earth as to win for ourselves the full possession of that higher 
life The passage closes with the phrase which has run 
through it like a refrain, to the praise of his glory. All 
that God has done for us He has done for His own sake, to 
manifest His character as the gracious, bountiful God. As 
we think of the place to which He has exalted us, there is"nb 
room for humaff'pnde ~ We^an only be ovarwhehned TvffS. 
th^ sense of a "divine goodness which is beyond our power to 
conceive' - - ... 

Looking back on this introductory passage as a whole we 
have to note (i) the impressive character of the langu^e, 
wfficli is that of a prayer of hymn ra^er than of an epistle , 
frequent repetition of certam phrases, in him,"tlig 

Slp^— a repetitipu 

which is etudently intentional. At the very outset Paul 
seeks to enip^size two ideas m the light of which the subse- 
quent thought has "to be'uiiderstood timt God does every- 

t hat t he one motive by which* He 
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sovereign will (3) In Jhis prelude we have a 
forecast of fte main theme of the epistle, viz that the Christan 
of a great plan which embraces the whole 

universe 


X Prayer (i • 15-19) 

Hence, as I have heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and 15 
your love for all the samts, I never cease to give thanks 16 
for you, when I mention you in my prayers. May the 17 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the glorious Father, grant 
you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation for the knowledge 
of himself, illuminating the eyes of your heart so that 18 
you can understand the hope to which He calls us, the 
wealth of his glorious heritage in the saints, and the 19 
surpassing greatness of his power over us believers. 

In Greek letters of the period the formula of thanksgiving 
^\as usually followed by a pious wish that the gods might 
continue their protection of the person addressed Paul 
adopts this practice m his epistles, changing the conventional 
phrases into the language of genume prayer In Ephesians 
the opening prayer becomes vital to the epistk , all the mam 
secHons’lhay “^be regarded an extension p| the „prayer, 
wI^F'^ontinues~“with brief interruptions to the pnd _pf 
cha^'^"*TKe theme~'of*fhF']prayer is that the readers may 
come to a fuller knowledge of that salvation which has been 
described in the thanksgiving "V^^ile he thus prays that they 
may attain to fuller knowledge Paul dwells on the wonder 
and greatness of the divine gift which they are called on to 
know He dwells also on the significance of the fact that 
the gift has been bestowed on all, so that a single Church of 
Christ has been formed from the umon of Jews and Gentiles. 
This unity of the Church is brought into relation to the 
great truth that all things have been reunited m Christ 

As often in the epistles, Pairi rnarks the beginmng of a new 15 
sectioHTiya Hence or ^wherefore, 'but aU that it denotes is, 
some loose cdni^xidh Vith what £as precede(^ ff there is any 
reld'^equehce IffTEbughrir would seem to be ' since the 
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Chnstian salvation means so much, I pray that you may be 
worthy of it.* Xhe manner in which Paul refers to himself is 
also peculiar . hterally the piayer opens, ‘ Hence I too.' It 
might appear as if he thought of someone else who had offered 
the same prayer, or as if he wished to suggest that his readers 
on their part were praj-ing for him But probably he only 
intends to throw additional weight on the pronoun I who 
am now wnting to you, as I have heard of your faith in 
the Lord Jesus and towards all the saints. Paul indicates 
here that he knew of his readers only by report, and this alone 
is conclusive proof that he is not writing to Ephesus, the 
church in which he had labouied for three years The report 
had been a highly favourable one, but the manner in which he 
describes it is difficult to explain Every where else in his 
writings he makes Christ the sole object of faith, but here h^ 


seems fb''couple'faith in Chrisf with’ faith m’ Christ's people 
From the first "this" hombmatibiT was felt to be strange, 
and in some MSS ' faith m the saints ’ was changed into love 
for all the saints. The text followed by Moffatt adopts this 
reading, but the best evidence is against it Certainly it must 
be granted that Paul could never have contemplated a faith 
which was directed both to Christ and to Christian men. 
The faith he speaks of must be something different from the 
attitude of soul which he commonly denotes by the word — 
not faith in the religious sense, but ‘ fidehty,’ ‘ loj^alty ' 
Moreover, the preposition used in the first clause does not 
imply a faith directed to Christ but one which is rooted in 
him, or exercised m the sphere in which he reigns. The 
meaning appears to be ' your loyalty as manifested in your 
individual Christian lives and m your relations towards the 


church ’ 

16 With this confidence m his readers Paul proceeds I 
never cease to give thanks for you, when I mention you in my 
prayers. He gives thanks for what they have attamed to 

17 already and prays that m addition to all this the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the glorious Father, may gr^l you the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation for (m) the knowledge of 
himself A number of times in the New Testament we find 
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God described as the God, 01 the God and Father, of Christ. 
In Gnosticism the titl e gave rise to the strange belief that 
the God revealed by Jesus was'bhe'whb ¥ad been hitherto 
unKnown. _It_w^ mamtamed that the Creator God of the 
013 ” Testament was an inferior “ divinity, vindictive™ an"3 
tyrannic^, from whom XHrist "had se^t lis free by revealine 
another God, me supreme and ^ternal, whose nature w^ one 
^Tbve Needless to say, there was nothing of this kindan, 
the TRougHrXf 'the New Testament writers.^ When they 
speaKXf the of Jesus Christ they mean only that Christ 
hits fully revealed Him^’"ahd that we now have fuU access to 
Him through Chrisl^ He'is 'called the* glorious Father (liteF- 
allyTthe * Father of glory ’) to mark the two ideas that we can 
look to Him trustfully as to our Father, and that He is yet in- 
finitely high above us, reigning m the world of hght Paul 
prays that He may grant the Spirit of wisdom and revelation. 
It IS difficult to say whether the reference is to the holy Spint 
or merely to a mind or disposition (' a spirit ') The absence 
of the article suggests the latter view, but in i Cor 2 Paul 
contends that the deep things of God can only be Imown 
by possession of the Spirit of God, and a similar thought 
seems to be implied here In any case, what Paul desires 
is that his readers may have the insight which can perceive 
hidden truth Revelation is the term correlative to 
‘ mystery ' As there are secrets which God has concealed, 
so there is a wisdom, given by Himself, which can discover 
them The meaning of the term is illustrated by the title 
of our New Testament book of Revelation, 1 e. the diS' 
closure of the hidden counsels of God 

Paul prays that the Spint or spint of insight may be given 
' in the knowledge of himself ' This does not mean for the 
knowledge (as in our translation), nor yet ‘ consisting m the 
knowledge ’ The phrase imphes rather ‘ in your efforts to 
know him ’ Perhaps Paul is thinking of such tendencies 
as he has combated in the epistle to Colossians. In then 
desire to attain to a higher knowledge many Christians were 
tempted to fall m with those half-Pagan speculations which 
seemed to open up new vistas of truth, not to be found in 
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the simple gospel He is anxious that his readers may be 
directed in their search by a light which can always distin- 
guish between the false and the true. 
i8 For this higher Imowledge it is necessary that the eyes of 
the heart may be illuminated or enlightened According 
to pnmitive ideas, the heart was the seat of the 
intelligence, and is often thus described in the Old Testa- 
ment (cf ‘ a wise and understanding heart ’) The New 
Testament writers take over this mode of speaking, with 
the difference that they identify the heart with the 
higher intelligence, in which the will and emotions co-operate 
with the mind Faith, for Paul, is an activity of the heart 
(cf Rom 10 lo), not a mere assent of the reason, but an 
attitude of man’s whole nature In the present verse there- 
fore he thinks of much more than a clearing of the mental 
vision In order to attain to the knowledge of God men 
must be inwardly renewed , their mental perceptions must 
be controlled by a new will and imagination It needs to be 
remembered aU througlb. this epistle that the knowledge on 
which a constant emphasis is laid is this higher kind of know- 
ledge Paul’s thought approaches that which is expressed 
m the Beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the pure m heart, for they shall - 
see God ’ The word illuminated or ‘ enhghtened ’ was used 
m the Mystery religions m a technical sense for the rite of 
initiation Perhaps it was originally connected with some 
culminatmg moment in which the initiate suddenly emerged 
from a dark chamber in the shrine into a blaze of hght This 
lUummation was supposed to represent the new condition 
of his soul From its use m the Mystery religions, however, 
the word had passed into the general rehgious language of 
the time, and is so employed in the New Testament In 
Heb 6 4 it signifies conversion, and it came at a later date 
to denote the act of baptism in which conversion was ratified 
When Paul uses the word here he no doubt means it to bear 
its rehgious connotation The eyes of the heart are to be 
not merely purified but irradiated with light fro m above 
He now touches on the effects of the higher knowledge 
That you can understand the hope to which He calls us, the 
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wealth of his glorious heritage in the saints, and the surpassing 
greatness of his power over (or towards) us believers. It 
might appear as if Paul were here only piling up a number of 
synonymous phrases to emphasize the greatness of what is 
given us m the gospel But when we look more closely into 
the sentence we can see that three distinct things are carefully 
noted and described * (i) the fact of an eternal life , (2) 
the wonder and glory of it , (3) the presence m us even now 
of a power that will realize it Paul has already spoken of 
the new hfe as a heritage or ^ inhentance/ and the words in 
which he extols it here may be translated the wealth of his 
glorious heritage Yet ‘ wealth ’ and ‘ glory ’ are better 
. taken together , ' the abounding glory of the inheritance ' 
which he has in store for us The phrase translated in (or 
among) the saints is ambiguous It may mean (i) in the 
holy places, since the word used was often applied to the 
Temple or its inner shrine , (2) among the people of Christ — 
taking saints in its usual sense as a Christian designation , 
(3) among tlie holy ones, 1 e the whole company of angels and 
redeemed men This would appear to represent the real 
thought in the writer’s mind He is thinking not of an 
inhentance which his readers will finally share with their 
Chnstian brethren, but of their adoption into the host of 
angelic beings Like the writer to the Hebrews, he foresees 
the day when Christ's people will join ' the general assembly 
and church of the first-born who^ are enrolled in heaven ’ 
(Heb 12 22, 23) 

The third divme fact to which knowledge is to be directed 19 
IS the surpassing greatness of his power over us who believe. 

It IS one of the fundamental thoughts of Paul that by faith 
we lay hold of the power of God By ourselves we can do 
nothing, but through Christ we can ensure that God will 
effect for us more than we can ask or think 


The Supremacy of Christ (i 20-23) 

A power which operates with the strength of the might which 20 
he exerted m raising Christ from the dead and scaitng hun 
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et hts right hand in the heavenly sphere, above all the 
angehc Rulers, Authorities, Powers, and Lords, above 
every Name that is to be named not only in this age but 
in the age to come — he has put cvetyihtng ufidcf his Jeei> 
and set him as head over everything for the church, the 
church which is his Body, filled by him who fills the 
universe entirely. 

This power operates with the strength of the might which he 
exerted m raising Christ from the dead. Here again we have 
the heaping together of a number of words which seem to have 
almost a synonymous meaning This is characteristic of the 
style of Ephesians, and sometimes gives the impression of 
mere rhetoncal repetition It wih be found, however, that in 
every instance Paul has a purpose in what may look, at first 
sight, hke an aimless accumulation of words In the present 
mstance he speaks of the divme power (i) in its manifest 
effect, (2) m its owm character, (3) m its relation to an infimte 
reservoir of power. One might illustrate the three ideas 
from any great agency of nature, e g the force exerted by a 
huge cataract which has behind it a mighty volume of waters. 
The whole clause might be translated ‘ the operation of a 
power arising from a dnnne strength ' This power, it is 
added, works in us according as it worked in Christ when he 
rose from the dead For Paul the supreme manifestation of 
the power of God wa s Chri st’s, Resunrecliqn^ He prays in^ 
Phil 3 : 10, ‘ t hat I may know the power of the Resurrection,' 
for to know God m that crowning act is to win the assurance 
that all things are possible to Him. Not only did God displaj^ 
power m the raising of Christ, but this power which worked 
in Christ continues to work in Christ’s people. It is thror^h 
the i^^urre^ on that they yield jhViRmg'^vpt; to the 
will create m them a new life (cf. Rom. 

4:24^ . 

power of God raised Christ from the dead it also 
band.''' It must never be foTgotten 
o f Christ IS inseparable fr om hi3~ 
T hese are the ttee ^pects of 
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one divine act._ Whenever he speaks of the Cross Paul has 
In mind the sequel to it which was the other side of its meaning 
and to which the faith of the Christian is equally directed. 

In the present passage he has a special reason for his explicit 
refer ence to the Ascen sion The whole epistle is dominated J 

„ j-1^ - ^ 


effecfed through him The digression on the 
greatness of the divine power has for a moment led away 
from this thought, but Paul now returns to it. Christ rose 
from the dea d.bv,_the p£wer of God that he mighf^sume 
his place for ever at G od's right hanB ™ ----- 

Quoting again from the Psalm, which was regarded m the 
early Church as prophetic, above all others, of the Messiah, 
Paul tells how God exalted Christ, seating him at his r^ht 
hand in the h eavenly sphere. This phras eTlis^ e hayejeen, 
IS used in the epistle~bl tff^ i nvisible wor ld. J^ul mdicat^es 
b yTneans oFit that the enthronement of Chnst_ is not to be 
understood in some crude litS^T^ense It typifies a divine 


event of^which we cannot guess the nature, and which be- 

* f iii'l ■r ’i r e«»wo- «" r*a« r »' ■ ■■< ii»ii m ' w* * «M wa •' x vinMMw 

longed to that highe r sphere which is be yond our vision. 
B3MtIns’exaIlatioirCirrist was placed above every Princedom, 23 
i^uOiority, Power, and“ Xm^sFi iT^”Xi^ in’XoF i 16 Paul 
enumerafertKFKTghest classes of angelic beings His purpose 


in Colossians was t o maintain, against th^heretics, idiat these 
beings^ are not t o be woT^ ipped along with Christ or m h^ 
place Here he is sirnply affirming that,_howeyer high their j 
rankTThey have now been made subordinate to Chnst To 
hiTh^^of tFe^angehc powers he adds comprehehsiv3y every 
Name that is to be named not only in this age but m the age to 
The Name, as fiequently m hiblical language, here 


come. 


stands for the person, with the further suggestion of exalted 
office This is brought out explicitly by the added words 
which is to be named, 1 e uttered with reveience The idea 
of two ages is taken over from Jewish apocalyptic thought, 
which divided the whole course of history into ‘ the present 
age,' extending from the creation to now, and ' the commg 
age ' or Kingdom of God, when God alone will reign. 

In later NewJTestament doctrine the conception of the two 
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ages IS merged in that of the two worlds— the visible world 
ahd'that of unseen reality As a jesult of tlns^ modified .idea 
(^liich go^ back to Platonic speculation) th^Christian 
demption is conceived not as l5nng m the future but 
elected'here and'^w/ By"^fait^^^ the behever i£ 

ii1ted‘out of th£earthly £ptee^and has^p%t already in that 
higH^”order wluch exists already in the heavenl}’; world. ^It^ 
is this conception whidi is here m Paul's mmd He thinks 
of angelic 'powers which control the material world and of 
others which belong to the realm of higher reality. 

22 ’ Having thus^xalted Christ, God put everything under his 
feet. The quotation from Ps no is combined with another 
from Ps 8 , which was hardly less significant for early Christian 
thought. There can be no doubt that the true subject of the 
Psalm is the greatness of man, whom God has crowned with 
glory and honour and made sovereign over all His works 
In Rabbimcal speculation the Psalm had probably been 
^apphed already to 'the Messiah — ^the heavenly, prototypal 
Man This is the sense m which it is understood in the 
New Testament In i Cor. 15 . 25-27 Paul dwells on the 
very words which he quotes here, and argues from them 
that death itself will finally be destroyed by Christ, since 
all things are to be put under his feet. The same words are 
emphasized in Heb 2 * 8-9 as evidence that the earthly 
humihation of Christ was to be followed by his exaltation. 
They are referred to hkewise in i Pet. 3 . 22, where it is 
declared as here that all the angehc powers have now been 
subjected to Christ The passage m i Peter is almost cer- 
tainly an echo of that before us — a significant proof of the 
early date of our epistle. 

Another turn is now given to the idea of the supremacy of 
Christ. As God exalted him to the highest place so He set 
him as head over everything for the church. The closmg 
verse of the chapter is exceedingly difficult, and this is the 
more unfortunate, as it is evidently cardinal for the under- 
standing of the whole epistle Paul is to deal in the foUowing 
chapters with the significance of the Church, and he seems 
here to be condensing m a single sentence the idea widch 
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dctennin«3s his thought. But while the general sense can 
be understood it is almost impossible to fix the precise mean- 
ing. In the first part of the sentence it seems better to 
translate ‘ to the church ’ than for the church. Paul does 
not thmk of Christ as supreme over all things for the benefit 
of the Church, but rather converse^ He is the head of the 
Church m order &at finally he may be head of all eidstence 
The ^Ch urch is to be His instrument whereby he is to exercise 
a universal pow^. Thus’ two Ideas' are cdmbmed'in a smgle 
clause — Christ is evef]^vhere supreme, and His sup fem^y 
manifets itself in avVisible and unique manneonjheXhurch. 

In this manner we are probably to explain the very difficult 23 
words which follow which is his Body, ' the fulness of him 
who fills all things in all * The previous thought seems here 
to be repeated m a different form Chnst fills the whole 
universe, but in a more special sense the Church is his ' ful- 
ness ’ — the sphere in which he reigns and directly exercises 
his power But why is the Church, as the body of Christ, 
descnbed as his ' fulness ’ ? This perplexing word has al- 
ready been discussed in connexion with Col i : 19, where we 
saw that it is capable of two meanings * (a) something filled 
in, to make up for a deficiency , (b) a sum total or fulfilment. 

In the present passage it has sometimes been taken in the 
first of these two senses. Just as the body is necessary to 
complete the head, so the Church is hke an extension of the 
life of Chnst He contains in himself all vital forces, but has 
need of the Church to make them fully operative, in this way 
resembling the head, which can do nothing without the in- 
strumentality of the body The^otherjnterpre^tion, how- 
ever, jsjrm^ more in keeping with Paul’s general thought 
The Church is the ‘ fulness ’ of Christ 'indhe sen se that' if Is 
filled^by him— pervaded m^ its parts with his lif e, and so 
wrought into a^OTganic^^Ho^*” ™ 

'Paurintends to^ shew how the great work of reconciliation 
has begun in the Church, in which all opposing elements have 
' been brought together. What Christ has done in the Church 
he IS to do for the whole universe, and this is expressed in 
the closing words ’ who fulfils all thmgs in all The verb 
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Yfhich Paul uses may bear a passive sense, and some com- 
mentators (e g. Robinson) would insist on its being so trans- 
lated * ' who in all things is being fulfilled ' Blit it is simpler 
to take the verb in the middle voice, ‘ who fulfils for himself 
all things,’ 1 e brings them, m all their parts, to fulfilment. 
In other words , Pa ul falls back on the idea of ver lo, that 
the whole creation is to be reunited in Christ. It is God's 
purpose that Christ should be the great centre on which all 
thin^ c6iiverge7 from wh'ich~they’^d^ive their lif(^ and mea n- 
in^ by^wHich they are brought into harmony. Tins wor^ 
oTTeconcilia tion h as begun in the Church, which is like the 
micro cosm of what all existence will ftnally_bb. Not only so, 
but the Church is destined to be the instrument for acedfn- 
pjishmg tl^greater end. U i_s the sphere in which the pdTver 
of Christ is immediately exercised and frorn which it w ill 
radiate but to the very confines oflhe uniyerje. 


The Salvation which has come to Jews and Gentiles 

. ALIKE [2 . i~io) 

* 

u 

1 And as with us so with you. You were dead in the trespasses 

2 i and sms in which you moved as you followed the course 

of this world, under the sway of the prince of the air— - 

3 the spirit which is at present active wnthin those sons of 
disobedience among whom all of us once lived, we as well 
as you, when we obeyed the passions of our flesh, carrymg^ 
out the dictates of the flesh and its impulses, when we 
were objects of God’s anger by nature, like the rest of 

4 men. But, dead in trespasses as we were, God was so 

5 rich in mercy that for his great love to us he made us live 
together with Christ (it is by grace you have been saved) ; 

6 together with Christ he raised and seated us within the 

7 heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus, to display throughout 
ages to come his surpassing wealth of grace and goodness 

3 tovard us in Christ Jesus. For it is by grace you have 
been saved, as you had faith ; it is not your domg but 
God’s gift, not the outcome of what you have done— lest 

i6o 
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anyone should pride himself on that ; God has made us to 
what we are, creating us in Christ Jesus for the good deeds 
which are prepared beforehand by God as our sphere of 
action. 

Paul has spoken of the di\ me power which had raised 
Christ from the dead and had therefore worked for life in 
Christ's people As he thought of this power he was led 
into a digression on the infinite significance of what Christ 
had done Now he returns to the point at which he had 
broken off. He reminds his readers of how the Iife-givmg 
power of Christ had w^orked m themselves Although 
Gentiles, sunk in all the evil of the Gentile world, they had 
been transformed into new men, and had found a place among 
the people of God The grace which had saved them had 
been most clearly' manifest in redeeming men from heathenism, 
but It had displayed itself equally w'hen bestowed on the 
Jews They also had been m bondage to sm — all the more 
so because tlicy were w rapt m a fancied security and did not 
understand their need Through Christ God had visited both 
Jews and Gentiles and made them partakers together of the 
new life. 

' And you, when 3^ou w'ere dead in your trespasses and i 
sins' — so the passage opens literally, the verb does not 
come till ver 5 (he made us live). Paul had meant, appar- 
ently, to devote the whole section to an account of w^hat 
God had done specially for the Gentiles, but he has hardly 
begun when he realizes that all this applies equally to himself 
and his countrymen. The sentence runs into a paien thesis 
in w'hich Jews and Gentiles are both included, and when the 
verb comes it is not merely he wade you Iwe but he made 
us live, both together. He begins, however, with an 
emphatic reference to the Gentiles and the life of sm from 
which they had been delivered The power wdiich had 
raised Christ from physical death had raised them also when 
they were spiritually dead Hitherto they had moved 2 
(literally, walked) m the paths of sm Paul here employs 
the usual Old- Testament word for conduct The book of 
Psalms opens with a blessing on him ‘ that walketh not in the 
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counsel of the wicked ’ T.he whole body of laws relating to 
conduct was known as the ' Halachah,’ the ' Walking The 
' walk ’ of the heathen had followed the course (liteially. age) 
of this world, i e the present age which is governed solely by 
gross and earth-bound motives noted that the 

primitive conception of the two ages is combined witlfT]^® 
later"HeHemstic conception^ of the two worlds (cf. 1:21) 
The ' present_age ' is“not merely antecedent to the ‘ coming 
ap,' but i^subject to” the powers of e\ul. 

' This i^brought out clearly m the words that follow : unde r 
thesv^_of_tj^prmc^f tl^air. Paul thinks of a sovereign 
authority with a confederation of forces under his control, 
and conceives of him as ruling from the air. This 
strange to our modem minds, is illustrated by a number^f 
passaprinThelipbcalypticriiteratufe It was believed th^ 
the^Kabitation of evil spirits was” the upper atmosph ere, 
mi dway between the lieaveiily region and the abode of me n 
The behef is lefiected in the"s^ying“ of“Jes'us 7 ' I saw Satan as 
ijghtning fall from heaven ’ In Gnosticisrn^this conception 
was worked out in an elaborate form, and was associated 
with the astrological ideas which were so prominent m the 
thinking of the time The planetary spheres were supposed 
to m^k the domain of the hostile pow ers, each of the ‘ world- 
^ers ’ beih^hthroned iira~separafe planet' At thej^gd 
o f tfiSi n was_tlie'P,emiurge 7 dften identified with bhe. ,G.od of 
the Ol d Testament), whose ubo^ wa^the plani^ Saturn 
Perhap s there is~a Hint of ffiese speculations in 6 * 12 of the 
pres ent epistlg^ In that later passage tlie~bwl” powers are 
de senbed a s in th^ lyeswenlv sphere, while here” they arTin 
the air. *“”■ ''' 

of illusions m Paul’s writings are to be explained 
^~&,o^iiSbC^"The asffology and demonology of His time 
^ot b^ doubted that he fully accepted those con- 
temporaiy^ beliefs, wHich corresponded in the first century 
to our modern scientific and psychological theories This 
element in his teaching is certainly out of date, as much of 
our present-day science will no doubt be in another centur}' 

^6ver to b e con founded with those 
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cpntepyDor^y beliefs by means of which he Jries to iUus^te 
^ber^ Here, for example, he is seeking to bring 
home to his readers the mysteiious nature of evil Men are 
tempted to sinful deeds by dark forces which they cannot 
understand, and which they cannot m their own strength 
control T he t mth is equally valid whether we explain 
t hose for^^m terms ofTere'^ty“and The subconscious of of 
first-c'efilury'dembholdgy - -- - - 

■^Ktahr of more probably the whole group of powers of 
which he is the head, is described as the spirit which is at 
present active within the sons of disobedience. This account 
of the heathen is to be understood in the hght of Rom i : i8 f , 
where their desperate moral condition is traced back to their 
refusal to know God when He was clearly revealed to them 
by His works m nature and His law wntten m their hearts 
As a result He ' had given them over to a reprobate mmd ' 
This perversion of will in the heathen is here ascribed to the 
agency of the evil powers Paul seems to be glancing at the 
theory which he states more fully m i Cor. lo : 19 f and 
1 Cor 8 He believes that the so-called gods of the Gentiles 
are nothing in reality but demons who pretend to divinity m 
order to delude and enslave their worshippers (Milton has 
made splendid use of this conception m his account of the 
Satanic host m the first book of Paradise Lost ) The heathen 
have thus been led into disobedience by the idolatry imposed 
on them by the Powers of the air 

Paul has set out by describing the apostasy of the heathen, 3 
but he now reflects that ‘ we all shared their life once ’ , 
Jews as well as Gentiles had disregarded the will of God, 
though it had been clearly set before them m the Law The 
reign of evil, due primarily to the action of demonic powers, 
is now explained from the side of actual experience We 
are drawn into sm by living m the passions of our flesh, carry- 
ing out (obeying) the dictates of the flesh and its impulses (or, 

^ thoughts,’ here m a bad sense, ‘ the wayward fancies '). 
There is a similar transition m the epistle to the Romans, 
where Paul explams the origin of evil first as due to the fall 
of Adam and then to man’s intrinsic nature as a being of 
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flesh. ^ This is Paul’s characteristic view, and he invariably 
falls back on it. Man is a spiritual creature who has become 
entangled in the flesh, and this enslavement of the higher 
nature by the lower is the true cause of all his sm and misery. 
In consequence of their bondage to th<' flesh the Jews also 
were by nature (le in their natural state) objects of God's 
anger, like the rest of men. The anger or wrath of which 
Paul IS thinking is the divine sentence which will be passed 
on evil-doers at the final Judgment. All men, Jews and 
Gentiles ahke, are liable to this sentence of ‘ Guilty ’ in view 
of their sinful lives By a Hebrew idiom they are called 
literally ‘children of wrath,’ ie objects of God's wrath, 
4 destined to punishment But God, being so rich in mercy, 
for his great love to us made us live together with Christ, 
even when we were dead in trespasses. 

In the previous chapter Paul has spoken of the salvation 
through Christ as if it were due to God's absolute will. 
Accordmg to His own inscrutable counsel He had predestined 
us to share in His glory. Here, however, expression is given 
to the thought which hes behind the doctrine of predestination, 
and apart from which it cannot be understood That absolute 
will by which God acts is one with His infinite love Because 
of His love He raised us to life when we were spiritually dead. 
The thought of the verse is that of Rom 5:8 ‘ God com- 

mendeth his love to us in that while we were j^et sinners 
5 Christ died for us ’ The verb on which the whole previous 
sentence has depended is now at last introducer! He made 
us live together with Christ, Two ideas are combined m this 
phrase (i) Jews and Gentiles, who have hitherto been 
separated, are united m this new hfe , {2) as they nse together 
with each other so they rise along with Christ. His Resurrec- 
tion involved the rising into a higher condition of all who 
have become one with him through faith Paul’s mind is 
fixed,Tiowever,jiqtjo_much on the nature of fHe”new hfe^ 
onJhe_diyine„lqyejv^_^^ So in^n 

^’^lEh^il^AJGnthesisJiejdecla^ it~is'by"^ace you have been 
s^^>-and _these wor ds are"'re peafeajirveF' Sf 'The centrS 
*^^S!:,J2iJP^’£J'Vhole theology here finds expressionT^^He 
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/ ^ opposed to the Lw, revela- 1 

/ tioii^ffi^Goa'lio^hbTbargam" with'' meiTbut giveTfre'elv. ( 

.’ ®3^5- unfortunately become a * 
^ theological word, with subtle and controversial meanings, 
but Paul’s conception's at bottom a perfectly simple one— 

IS to give, and that man's attTtude 
therefore must be one of trust and receptiyitj^. Nothing" is 
requifed^ of man but a “faith which answers to the Graqe 
of God' " “ ' 

Paul now' takes up again the idea that we have been made 
to live together with Christ and shews what is involved in 
this sharing of Christ's experience , together with Christ he 6 
raised us up and seated us within the heavenly sphere in 
Christ Jesus. We are reminded of passages in the sister 
epistles in which the same thought is expressed in different 
■words : Your life is hidden with^ Christ in God (Col 3 ' 3), 
Ti ^c ar c a colony of heaven fPhil^ 3 : 20]. By the act of faith ^ 
/which has uni^d them, with Chn st h is followers have_already * 

‘ entered on the immortal lif^ Their true condition will only 
; l^manifest in the future, when they hayejieen set fre^from 
j Gvor ything that binds them to this earth , but even now they 
I belong to^that in-visible world m wl^h Christ dwells As_ ' 
he thus thmks of the far-reaching imporijof that^ch^gejwe 
I ha've undergone through Chn st, P^l throws his mindjorwar^. 

I into the infinite future 

' God has saved us in order that He may display throughout 7 
ages to come his surpassmg wealth of grace and goodness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. The new Jifi^now begun will ^ 

/ endure for ever^ ^^that the manifestation of God's grace -wfiT j 
^ f be~always renewing itself To bring out more forcibly this ^ 

^ idea’bra goodness that will extend through all eternity Paul 
speaks not of the ' age ' but of the ages yet to come With a 
like purpose he heaps up words to desenbe the magnitude of 
the divine goodness, and declares once more, for by grace 8 
you have been saved, as you had faith. This time he dwells 
on the condition of faith which is necessary on our part 
before the grace can be operative It is faith only that can 
avail, for salvation is not your doing but God’s gift. Since 
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it thus comes to us out of the pure goodness of God, nothing . 
IS wanted from us but the willingness to receive. By mis- 
guided efforts of our own we frustrate God's will to help us, 
like the drowning man who refuses simply to trust himself 
to his rescuer and makes futile exertions that only hamper 
The Law had made everything depend on works, on the 
merit which men might acquire by stnct obedience. But 
Paul perceives that this method of seeking salvation is bound 

9 to defeat itself , not the outcome of what you have done 
(hterally, not of works) — lest any man should pride himself 
(boast) on that The confidence in one's own merit can only 
foster a self-righteous self-satisfied temper, and when this 
has taken possession of a man he has ceased to feel the need 
of the grace of God — ^his heart is closed against receiving it 
In these vers 8 and 9 Paul gives a brief summary of the 
thesis which he develops by means of theological argument 
in the epistle to Romans Much of that argument is highly 
abstract and difficult to follow, but it will be seen that the 
idea at the heart of it is simple and belongs to the very essence 
of the gospel Jesus himself gave expression to it, without 
confusing it with any intricacies of doctnne, when he declared, 

‘ Except ye become as little children ye cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of heaven ' 

10 In a final verse Paul repeats, m a yet stronger form, his 
conviction that all is given to us by God God has made us 
what we are, 1 e. we Christians are His makmg, we owe nothing 
to ourselves As God made the first man by His own creative 
act, so He has made men anew through the redemptive work 
of Christ It was affirmed m the previous verse that the 
new life was not to be attained by works, but this thought 
is now repeated in almost startling fashion So far from 
the new life resulting from a man's good woiks, the good 
works or deeds are not possible until the new life has come 
to us through the grace of God We aie created in Christ 
Jesus for the good deeds, which are prepared beforehand by 
God as our sphere of action. God has so created us anew that 
we now have the capacity to know and do His will We 
can thus perform good works without conscious effort, ' 
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almost Without our own volition This is expressed by 
sajung that God has prepared the good deeds beforehand. 
The Chnstian finds them, ^ as it were, waiting for him, and 
has nothing to do but take possession of them In other 
words, the doing of them is now his very nature Just as 
he breathes and moves his limbs unconsciously, because 
God has so made his body, he devotes himself to good actions 
because they are part and parcel of the new life which God 
has given. Even the good works which we regard as wholly 
the outcome of our own will have in the last resort been done 
for us by God 

The Acceptance of the Gentiles (2 11-18) 

Remember, then, that once upon a time you Gentiles in ii 
the flesh, who are called ‘ the Uncircumcision ’ by that so- 
^ called ‘ Circumcision ’ which is itself the product of human 
hands in the flesh — remember you were in those days out- 12 
side Christ, aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers to the covenants of the Promise, devoid of hope 
and God within the’ world.- Whereas now, within Christ 13 
J esus, you who once were far away have been brought near 
by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, he who has 14 
made both of us a unity and d estroy ed^ the bar rier wh ich 
kept us apart ; m his own flesh he put an end to the feud 15 
oTTKeTJaw with its code of commands, so as to make 
peace by the creation of a new Man in himself out of both 
parties, so as himself to give the death-blow to that feud 16 
by reconciling them both to God in one Body through the 
cross ; he came with a gospel of peace for those far away 17 
(that is, for you) and for those who were near, for it is 18 
through him that we both enjoy our access to the Father 
in one Spirit. 

Paul takes up the train of thought which he had intended 
to follow at the beginning of the chapter He had addressed 
himself specially to the Gentiles, reminding them how God had 
raised them when they were spintuaUy dead into new life 
This thought of what God had done for the Gentiles had 
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merged in the larger one of God's amazing goodness to all 
men, but the address to the Gentiles is now resumed. In 
spite of their evil past they have shared in the new creation 
which has been effected through Christ, and are' therefore 
on the same footing as Israel Old differences have been 
transcended, and there is now a new humanity, in which all 
are reconciled to each other and to God 
II The passage begins (vers ii and 12) with a description of 
the former condition of the Gentiles Stress is now laid, not 
as before on their moral degradation, but on their exclusion 
from rehgious privilege Remember, then, that once upon a 
time you Gentiles in the flesh — Paul wishes to suggest that 
the religious inferiority of the Gentiles had been only tempor- 
ary and artificial They had always had a place in God's 
love, and the barrier that separated them from God, though 
it involved real disabihties, had been in the flesh, an external 
bamer, which counted for much more with men than with 
God Himself This is brought out m the next words . you 
who are called * the Uncircumcision,’ by that so-called ‘ Cir- 
cumcision ’ which is itself the product of human hands m the 
flesh. The Jews, priding themselves on the outward mark 
which declared them to be God's people, had despised the 
Gentiles and called them by an opprobnous name. But the 
rite to which they attached so much importance had at best 
a symbolic value In Col 2 ii it is contrasted with an 
immatenal circumcision, 1 e one effected by the Spirit, and 
securing m very deed what the other onl}’^ typified 
12 Continuing his address to the Gentiles Paul remmds 
- them that they had formerly suffered not merely under a 
fancied inferiority but under a real privation. Remember 
you were in those days outside Christ. This phrase is to be 
taken as the opposite of within Christ m the verse that follows. 
Paul IS not thmking of the miserable condition of men dis- 
owned by Christ, but is merely contrasting the previous 
status of his readers with their present one They, who are 
now members of the Christian church, had never even heard 
of Christ. In consequence of this ignorance they were 
aliens to the commonv/ealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
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covenants of the Promise. The word translated aliens is 
hterallj^ alienated from ’ , but smce the Gentiles had never 
belonged to Israel they could not be estranged from it. and 
Paul must use the word as meaning nothing more than 
‘ foreigners ’ .He is thinking of an ancient city-state which 
was made up of free citizens and also of resident aliens who 
could exercise no civic rights This metaphor is furthei 
earned out by the addition of strangers — ahens who were not 
even resident but outsiders altogether. 

In contrast to this mass of foreigners, Israel proudly 
regarded itself as the commonwealth, the body of free..citizens. 
Paul himself appears to allow this claim When he asks m 
Rom 3:1: ‘ What advantage then has the Jew ^ ’ he 
answers Much in every way Israel had been chosen by God, 
and had a natural nght to His favour The Gentiles had 
no part in the covenants of the Promise, 1 e the various 
covenants with Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and David, by which 
the ongmal promise, made to the chosen race, had from time 
to time been renewed and amplified In Rom 9. 4 -the 
possession of these covenants is emphatically brought forward 
as one of the chief pnvileges of Israel Excluded as the}?^ 
were from God’s commonwealth, the Gentiles were devoid of 
hope and God within the world. In r Thess 4 * 13 the heathen 
are also described as those who have no hope There the 
leference is plainly to the hope of immortality, and this is 
doubtless the meaning here Israel had received the promise 
of the Kingdom of God, and this for Paul involved eternal 
life m fellowship with God No prospect of this kind had 
been vouchsafed to the Gentile world As they were without 
hope they were also without God It is onl}^ here in the 
New Testament that we meet with this latter word, which 
has given us our English word ‘ atheist ’ In Greek, however, 
it does not have the meaning of denying the existence of 
God 

The charge on which Christians themselves were persecuted 
in the early centuries was that they were ‘ atheists ’ — smce 
they refused to acknowledge the gods who were generally 
worshipped. In like manner the Jews accused the Gentiles 
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of ‘atheism,’ because with all their religion they did not 
serve the true God The word must in this place therefore 
be taken as ‘ ignorant of God’s true nature/ and the same 
thought is more definitely expressed by the added v.'ords 
within the world. All the piety of the Gentiles v/as bounded 
by the material world They'' had no knowledge of the God 
who made it and by fellowship with whom they would be 
raised above it Even their so-called ' gods ’ v ere beings of 

- the created world 

13 With the former status of the Gentiles Paul now contrasts 
their new one. He describes it in language borrowed from 
Isa 57 19, and the whole passage 13-18 consists of an 
exposition in a Christian sense of this prophetic utterance : 

‘ Peace, peace, to him that is far av ay and to him that is 
near, saith the Lord.’ The prophecy, Paul sa5’’s, has been 
fulfilled, since now, within Christ Jesus, you who once were 
far away have been brought near by the blood of Christ, As 
often in the epistles Paul here employs his phrase m Christ in 
a general sense, to denote knowledge of Chnst, faith in him 
We can feel repeatedly that Paul was hampered by the 
absence from his vocabulary of the word ' Christian,’ w'hich 
had not yet been adopted by the Church He usualh' tnes 
to express its meaning by various applications of his phrase 
in Christ ; and in the present instance w'e might almost 
translate ‘ now that you have become Christians ’ The 
prophet had spoken of ‘ those far aw'ay and those near,' with 
the picture in his mind of a great multitude, listening to a 
proclamation Paul attaches a religious meaning to the 
terms The Gentiles had been far away from God , ther^ 
have now been brought near— by the blood of Christ. It 
has already been noted (cf Col i . 20) that this phrase as used 
by Paul implies nothing more than that Chnst suffered death 
by violence In the following verses the significance of this 
death is expounded in the light of the idea suggested by the 
prophecy which has ]ust been quoted By his death on the 
Cross Chnst has won peace both for Jew and Gentile— peace 
with each other and with God 

14 Not only did Christ proclaim peace, as the prophet had 
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foretold, but he is our peace. In the opening of the epistle 
Paul indicated his great thesis that all things were to be 
reunited in Christ as their one centre He now shews that 
t he a ncient antagonism of Jew and Gentile has~been heded 

^ destroyed 

T his metap hor may l^a 
gencral^one, b^jtnpre^_prqb^l5r_itjhi^^ definite reference 
to^Tlie division of the Temple area at Jerusalem into two 
com^^Jlfe^OTter^ne^for Gentiles the inner for^e 
J^v s.^ Bet \^ een the courts there was a balustrade* on which 
notices were fixed l d^mrin'o'"GefitiIeTnust pass beyond this 
lin pt under p ain of death Jn 1871 one orthZfablets bearmg 
this msenpiion was Hiscov eied among the d^bns pj the 
Temple, and is now preserved in the museum at Cpnstan- 
tinop c FauTha d "^ 5 d 3 ~reas^dir tb remember the partisan 
between the courtsTfor th^roubles which had finally brought 
hlhf lLS*a"pns'6ner to Rome had^^^begim. with .the accusation 
t hat h e had dated to a dmit .Gentiles jvithin the. forbidden 
precincts (Acts 21 ^ 28}^ It has been argued that m writing 
tolTSitneXliristians in Asia Minor he could not have pre- 
sumed on knowledge of a local regulation m Jerusalem But 
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the Jewish Temple was famous all over the world , the 
exclusive character of worship was^ specially notorious, 
andTa reler ^ce of t his land would be well understood 
'TFlF^difficult to determine the precise connexion of the 15 
words that follow According to one punctuation we have to 
translate . ' having destroyed the barrier, the enmity m his 
flesh ’ This would imply that in the earthly life of Chnst 
there was something that corresponded to the partition m the 
Temple When he assumed flesh he took on himself all the 
limitations involved in man’s fleshly being, among them 
the principle that made for antagonism As a Jew he shared 
m the Jewish impulse to exclusiveness, but this, hke all other 
fleshly limitations, was destroyed when he gaVe up his body 
to death Such an interpretation is on the face of it artificial, 
and it is better to understand the sentence as in Moffajt’s 
translation, putting an in his "own fl&h to the Jeud 

enmity)'of the Law.“'^ iVis one'of Panrs characteristic ideas 
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that Christ died to the Law and so released us from its 
dem^'ds -^Assmnihg flesh and born under the Law (Gal 4: |f, 
subject to the Law, and by his death destroyed the 
hitherto possessed.' A thought of this kind 
the passage (parallel to this one) m Col. 2 {14. 

the enmity or feud between Je\^ 
arisen out of the Law, and by abolishinglliSI 
l^w m Eis death Christ had broken down the wall of partition. 

The thought is made more exphcit by the description of 
the Law as^co^ of commas, i ^ made up of precepts and 
" ^wasT or this reason thatri had created enmity:'^n 
governed^ had imposed peculiar customs orafi 
,na^e— circumcisibn," obseiVahce “ of 'the Sabbath 
the^iethry'rulei. By his obedience to these 
from oTher men'rmdeedrthe 
thejegal S 5 rijem' Vas to'ensure"that the Jew 

of his separatfon 'C&ist 
that he might create 

d Peking peace-'- His 
de^fion^thrraw was itself negative, likhThrpulhng 

anfi ° huildmg in order to clear the ground for a new 
T which putan end to the 

_ r-T? hfe, wjch^was outside of the sphere 

^^^L^'I^together. Injhis Me ma^g^atod bycfest: 

Tgu^rrr^— at one, 
acTnl" performmg irT himself a hevv 

^ ILl,bjc^£t^'prototS^e of a humaniTy 

th-e 'a^IbhF~T^^''' one of those divisions— 

Hr®tiir-ETsewhV^^ Paul 
Christ was the ° ^tagonisms were hkewise done away 

wi^m ^oMU TOount ~ 

in his life (cf Col 5 • tt^ t common participation 

be reunited. ^ rn him as a centre the race was tq_^ 

but that he ^ight make peace among men, 

through the cross ^hem both to God in one Body 

g tne cross. The Jody^isj^Church, m which 

"rya 



Chapter ii, verses n-is 

Je ws and Gentiles are now united In the previous verse, 
however, Paul has spoken of Chiist as creating one new man 
in himself. The Ch urch is regarded as the fulfilment on a 
sca le of w haT]HM^]^^en^ffeHed"in Ch^ own hfe 
It is ^o^^^ng^seth^jusjarger Incarnation””^^ creation 
ori heXhu fch as fhe'‘'body''of Chnst ’ was through the cro^s, 
which hadXFohee'hrough’t menjnto union with one another 
ihfd fellowship with God There is a stnkmg approxima- 
tion in this verse to the thought of the Fourth Gospel, where 
the death of Christ is viewed, m one of its aspects, as the power 
which has brought the Church into being The Intercessory 
Prayerjin John 17) is pervad^ Christ died 

fo r the QfiumlC^^d prommence is given, just as m tins 
epistle, to the Tmity That has now been realized. ('That 
thej^inHayThe^^e^a^^ PathTr, art in me ^d I in_thee , 
that they all may be one in us ’) TheTook of Revelation 
also turns on the conception that Christ died m order* to 
create one Church ‘ out of every kindred and tongue and 
peopIe^and"'hatidir’ "Tri the" Johahnine writings, however, 
theXross is regarded as acting hke a magnet, which attracts 
the elect people of God out of the great mass of humanity 
and bnngs them into a new union with one another Pg-^'s 
thought isjnther, jthat Chnst by his death has destroyed j^he 
principle which caused hostility between man*and man and 
^tween rnan andTGod^' The riewlife* which Christ imparted 
to his followers was therefore one in which aU oppositions 
were reconciled T his destruc tio n of everything that meant 
disunion is emphasized agam m the words about giving 
the deatfiT-bldw' tortHaffe^i^ * The V adds ‘ therebj^ ’ (1 e 
bjTTKe Xfbss) "'The” Greek might also be translated ' m 
himself,’ which w^ould repeat the idea of ver 15, that 
the work which Christ accomphshed for the world was the 
outcome and manifestation of that which had been fulfilled 
in his own Person But the most natural reference of the 
words is to the Cross which has just been mentioned. It 
was like the sword by w'hich Chnst struck dowm the forces 
that had hitherto held men separate. 

Paul continues his exposition of the words of Isaiah, 17 
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shewing m the light of them how (^hrist had perfected the 
work begun in his death He came with a proclamation of 
peace for those f^ away (thaj is, "for you) and for thpse who 
vrere_ne^. The words would naturally suggest t o~j 3 ur 
mm^ the actual rnimstfy of 'Jesus. His birth jw^ lieraMed 
with the s6hg“'' P^ce ’oh ‘eaftlT ’ , his teaching had for its 
piii^se'th'^emoval of the~bJd'human discords and the revela- 
tion of God as the Father whom men could obey gladly and 
trustfully. It is evident, however, that Paul is not Jhmking 
of the historical life He assumes the death as past, and 
now tells the sequel to it He refers to" a ministry for oFtb 
the G entilei S^'the JCfost ^f wlfqmjie spieaksjs 
the exalted Lord, who is occupied m his gfreat work of umtine 
^^, - 9 u e L fiurch th ose who were preyioju^^sepaiLa,te In the 
quotation from Isaiah a word is used 'which is meant to 


suggest the Chnstian mission, and which Moffatt aptly trans- 

?■ gospel of peace. It is implied, tha^ln 
liYPrkmg_.amqng Je ws and 
pres ent, offermg his gosgel 
^pes indeed bnng jpeace is^ 
PP?X9lj^5^.-^^s-:J?hat__thrq him we both enjoy (have) 
oujr ^c^s to the Father in qn^Spint. ^ ' — •™ 

The language here suggests the epistle to the Hebrews, 
where Christ is represented as the great high-priest through 
whom we have access to God -In Hebrews, however, every- 
thing turns on the pnestly ideal Chnst has offered the 
per ect sacnfice, m virtue of which l^e has entered the true 
sanctuary m heaven, as the high-priest went into the holy 
o lohes on the day of Atonement. As the people were 
suppose to stand before God in the person of the high- 
pnest, so m Chnst we have a communion with God which is 
o no mere ritual nature and which endures for ever. In 
e present passage there is no suggestion of these priestly 
ideas Through him means simply, because 
he won, the knowledge of God which 

me emphaticaUy the Father, imply- 

he oW V f n to bleak dlvn 

the old distrust of God and enable all men to draw near to 
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Him as to the common Father It is doubtful whethei 
the words in one Spirit are meant to refer to the holy Spirit. 
So to interpret them would certainly be m keeping with 
Paul’s conception of the Spirit as the uniting principle in 
the Church (cf. i Cor 12 * 4 ^ ) Put he is here speaking not 
of the means by which we make our approach, but of the” 
new attitude of worship which is now possible for all men 
The force of the words is better brought out if we understand 
them in the sense ‘ m one frame of mind,’ with one heart 
and soul.’ As the Church is ' one body ’ so there is one 
pervading will that controls it 

The Unity of the Church (2 19-22) 

Thus you are strangers and foreigners no longer, you share 19 
the membership of the saints, you belong to God’s own 
household, you are a building that rests on the apostles 20 
and prophets as its foundation, with Christ Jesus as the 
corner-stone ; m him the whole structure is welded 21 
together and rises into a sacred temple in the Lord, and 
in him y ou are yourselves built into this to form a habite- 22 
tion for God injthe Spirjit. 

In this closing section of the chapter the thoughts which 
Paul has been expounding are al l summed up and brought 
to a head In its mam idea and imagFfy the passage is 
similar t^^everal which have been examined in the previous 
epistle (Col^^2.7, ipj _Paul wa^ there arg^ng, however, 
against the at^mpt of^the heretics to reduce Chnst _to a 
s^ndaFy place instead of making^him the_very ^ntre 
Here Fur "attention is fixed'on the unity of the Church which 
oweslds exis^nce to Cljnst. 

*Paul reverts, in the first place, to the idea of ver 12 — that 19 
the Church is a commonwealth in which all have the rank of 
f i ee citizens Thus you are strangers and foreigners no longer . 
Again using the technical terms for inferior status in a Greek 
city he assures his readers that they are in the fullest sense 
feUow-citizens with (sharing the membership of) the saints. - 
The name which is generally applied in the New Testament 
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to all members of the Church seems here to denote those 
Jewish Christians who claimed, in nght of their descent, to 
be God’s people par excellence Or perhaps (as in i i8) the 
word saints should be rendered ‘ the holy ones,’ i e. the 
heavenly company. Hitherto the Gentiles have been denied 
aU pnvileges even on earth , now they have been admitted to 
equahty with angels (cf Heb 12 23). This ma}^ be in 
Paul’s imnd when he says that they have become not merely 
fellow-citizens but members of God’s ovm household. As the 
people of Chnst they belong to the inner circle, hke those 
servants of a king who form his immediate retinue 
20 It may be this mention of a house which suggests the closing 
companson The people of Christ are not only God’s own 
household, but tHe'^house in wlncinH^'^yell^ ' To duf minds 
the^transiTibn from a commonwealth to a buildmg may seem 
abrupt and somewhat incongruous, but we must remember 
the significance which m ancient times att^fied to a temple 
It wa s not a p lace for worship^ lik'eV modern chu r^ or 
cathedral, but \varthe^actual dwellmg-place of the divmity. 
The__real_jwgrshjip was conducted m tfii^'space outside di 
the temple, and usually m the 'o^n^air^' while the ten^le 
\va^"re^n^ fqr__;&e^gqd^^mseH and for the priests who 
wer^ supposed to^rnmister to his_ desires The teachers'^ 
Isrj^ Gl had J^ri^en through this pnmitive conception, and 

wfib^welleth hot in temples made with 
hands ’ , and this more spintu^ view \yas accept^ fromjthe 
fi rsFTn Chnjtian^ It finds its supreme expression m the 
declaiation ^f^ohn ^ 21 f * ‘"Tlie^hour cometh when, ye 
3 ^ this moun'Iam nor*^t^m”jerusalem worslup 
^ worship_him 

must worship'H'im^s'^int and'm truth"’ "Thus the beheC 
' ip 3 - visible earthly house ^ave plj^e to 

servants constituted His ^ tempi e^, 
pasTsages, declares that Gpd 
~ ^Ai^lPde sbciety oh men and 

l^aveenteredTnbo fbUbwship witEllim'" We Se 

5 jPi 5 H?Pii^o 73 heliymg G^^^ 6 ^ 16) This'idba ofthe 

urc as the house m w’liich God dwells meets us constantly 
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in envly Clinslian literature, and is occasionally worked out 
in detail, as in the present passage. It seemed, moreover, 
to have a special fitness in view of Old Testament references 
wliich V ere universally accepted as messianic , e g , ' the stone 
which the builders rejected has become the head of the 
comer ' ; ' behold, I lay in Zion a sure foundation-stone ' 
Such texts appeared to point clearly to Christ himself as the 
begmmng of a new spiritual, temple 

Paul speaks of his Gentile readers, then, as built on the 
foundation'"^tfie^p6stleVind~pibphefs. They were like so 
m^})^ chosen stones which' were to support the glorious 
bml^^g wheiein God HihWeff ''would dwell Elsewhere 
(l Cor 3 : 10) Paul describes”tlie apostles as the chief builders 
of the new teniple — responsible to' God for the faithfulness 
with which they pefTorm their work. Here he thinks of them 
as the foundation on which the structure rests, and couples 
them, as the original elements in the life of the Church, with 
th^^opliHs. This has'ofte'n been taken to refer to the Old 
Testament prophets, on whose teaching and predictions the 
faith of the Church was so largely based. But the prophets 
who lived centuries before the apostles would not be men- 
tioned after them ; neither could they be represented as an 
integral part of the Cliristian community The reference's 
doubtless to the Christi^ prophets of whose activities we hear 
so much in the book of Acts and the epistles spinmaf 

gift 'Is ranked by' Paul ashext to that oAhe apostles '(i Cor 
iir 'iS ", ~Epi''''^'Tri) 7 ^ 3 "seeihr^to'Kaye”cohsisted m lofty 
eloquence, dealing with the'mysteiies of the future and of tK 
unseen ^oild The author of our bobkj of Revelation ex- 
■piciti}'* dki^ates himself as'bne of the prophets (Rev 22 9). 

Tf hai''dfleVbeehTemafked that the cohspioidus place here 
given to the apostles and prophets is hard to reconcile with 
the Pauline authorship of the epistle The wnter speaks 
reverently of the apostles as great servants of God, whom the 
Church honoured as its founders How' could Paul have 
adopted this attitude towards a gi'oup of men of whom he 
himself was one ^ This argument, however, has little weight 
The wnter is not eulogizing the apostles, but is simply stating ' 
N m 
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an histoncal fact The apostles and prophets were indeed 
the basis of the Church — the teacheis who had taken the 
chief part in building up the community A modern mis- 
sionary might speak -of himself and his colleagues as the 
pioneering workers, and no one would accuse him of self- 
exaltation 


But v/hile Paul claims their due for the apostles and prophets, 
he is careful to add that Christ Jesus himself is the chief corner- 
stone. This word, suggested b}^ Isa 28 : 16, applies literally 
to an ornamental stone, set in the corner of a building, and 
inscribed with the name of the king or benefactor who built it 
It is clear, however, that Paul means to denote the founda- 
tion on which the v hole building rests But metaphors are 
always inadequate, and as he reflects on Christ’s relation to 


the Church, he sees that only one aspect of it can be expressed 
under the image of a foundation Christ is not only the 
beginning of the Church but continues to be the power that 
holds it together and shapes it and ensures its growth towards 
21 completeness The metaphor is therefore modified to allow 
room for these further conceptions ‘ In him all that is built, 
being fitted or welded together, rises (keeps rising) into a 
sacred temple in the Lord.’ The Greek word must be trans- 
lated all that is building ’ or ‘ every building ’ (not the whole 
structure or all the building ’) Some vt ould explain this 
curious turn of phrase as implying a reference to the v'anous 
Chnstian communities Not only the Chuich as a whole 
but each separate group of believers is to consider itself a 
louse of God, fashioned by Christ The context, however, 
p am y shews that Paul is stiU thinkmg of the whole Church, 
so that we must take the word in an abstract sense, difficult 
to reproduce m English , ‘ aU that is built or building ’ 
means eve^^^thing that is added after the foundation is laid 
n ^ Paul pictures the Church not as a 

as ■'on«^n• pfdcesrof ■ erecTioii; ' 'ThF 
apo^fe and prophets fomt'tKrgfourid-work. new tiers of 

on this foundation, and all is 

ever a giv^n design which is growifig 

, er to completion ft js^ pbwer of “Ch'nsrwh'icK 
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progress of the building, the 

l^i^o^P^shed^in to. 
Hc^is hot merely the foundation but, so to speak, the frame 
m which everytlnng is contained So Paul passes to the 
idea which underlies the whole elaborate simile He con- 
Church n ot o^lv^s a bui lding, with its necessary 
super-structure, bS a s 3 uniq ue |ind''oI building 
By every~agifioinhat js'made it ke^pl growang mto a sacred 
(or ITol^* iji IheTfo^ ” ^He ^ay d^p 

among men requires the community of Hi s people, which 
is liencefbrth^to replace"aU"the old temples made wit h h ands"" 
TfieJg^g^^^Gc^can only manifest Hi£ presence in\hvmg 
hou:^^ Under a different image the verse”^ves vivid ex- 
pression to the thought winch pervades the epistle — ^that the 
Church IS the larger Incarnation of Christ It is a temple in 
the Lord— a body of Christ corresponding to the body which 
he wore on eai& - - - -™~ -- — 

"^So'Paul leturns to the thought which has led him mto this 22 
whole descnption of the Church as a building, founded in 
Chnst and moulded by him in aU its growth In him you are 
yourselves being built (together with the Jews) to form (or, for) 
a habitation (dwelling-place) for God in the Spirit. The 
Gentiles, who were formerly outcast, have now their place 
m the structure which God has planned The purpose for 
which He designed it is emphatically stated He meant 
it for his own habitation, and the Gentiles are now part of the 
holy community in which God manifests His presence ^vlth 
men. The words in the Spirit — ^reserved for the significant 
place at the end — might best be rendered by an adjective 
This new hous e of not one of s to ne a nd lime but^ 

spHfuiJ temple The author of i Peter plamlj^nderstands 
the phrase in tins sense'^li^ lieHescfibes the Chiucli m 
Igmguage which is evidently borrowed Irdni the present pas- 
sage."" You also as living s tones arejbudt into a spiritual 
House (i~Per 2~^5) Perhaps the thought goes back to the 
mystenous saying of Jesus, which was the chief evidence 
brought against lum at his trial " Destroy this temple and 
I will build it agam in three days ' We only know this 
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saying as reported b3^ his enemies and torn from its context, 
but it seems to reflect the same thought to which Paul here 
gives utterance. Jesus declared that the old order, under 
which the presence'll 'God was associated with a ^nslble 
rase"and_aii outward ritual, is now to come to an end. God 
1^6 immfesf 'Himself through living men and women, 
devoted to His lervice." 'The temple hiight perish, but^ it 
would 6e replaced immediately by a hew house, more fitted 
to be' the dwelling-place" of God. “ ~ — 


ill 


The Message entrusted to Paul as the Apostle of the 

Gentiles (3 : 1-13) 


1 For this reason I Paul, I whom Jesus has made a prisoner 

2 for the sake of you Gentiles — for surely you have heard 
how the grace of God which was vouchsafed me in your 

3 interests has ordered it, how the divine secret was dis- 
closed to me by a revelation (if you read what I have 

4 already written briefly about this, you can understand 

5 my insight into that secret of Christ which was not dis- 

closed to the sons of men in other generations as it has 
now been revealed to his sacred apostles and prophets by 

0 the Spirit), namely, that in Christ Jesus the Gentiles are 
co-heirs, companions, and co-partners in the Promise. 

7 Such is the gospel which I was called to serve by the 
endowTnent of God’s grace which was vouchsafed me, by 
e energy of his power ; less than the least of all saints 

vouchsafed me, that I should 

Q ChX fathomless wealth of 

^ divinl Zr ^ Z 

frirj concealed 

divmp sweep of the 

a4"L Rm" -ow by the church to the 

ol in the heavenly sphere, 

in Christ Tesm^ Purpose which he has realized 

aim m him, we enjoy our confidence of free access. 
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So I beg of you not to lose heart over what I am suffering on 
your behalf ; my sufferings are an honour to you. 

Paul is about to resume his prayer on behalf of his readeis 
that they may have deeper insight into the meaning and 
inner purpose of their faith This prayer forms the frame- 
work of the whole first half of the epistle It begins with the 
thanksgiving after the opening salutation (i 3) and only 
closes with the benediction in 3 : 20, 21. Throughout this 
long section he never loses the consciousness that he is offering 
a prayer , his thought is pitched m a solemn key, and his 
language assumes a character which is different from that 
of ordinary speech 

To this liturgical stiam in the epistle we may attnbute 
most of those peculiarities which distinguish it from Paul’s 
other writings and have caused many scholars to assign it to a 
different hand But while the prayer runs through the three 
chapters it is broken by a number of parentheses m which the 
ideas involved m it are more fully developed An exposition 
of the nature of the gospel is thus mterwoven with the prayer — 
distinct from it and yet springing out of it and merging m it 
again without effort The passage before us is one of those 
parentheses As he speaks of the gospel Paul is led to reflect 
on his own nght to teach it He'is writing as if he had hght 
to throw on its profounder issues, and cannot but feel that 
his readers may question his credentials, especially as he had 
once been bitterly opposed to this gospel which he now 
commends to others He therefore pauses in his prayer to tell 
of the revelation which had changed him into a new man , 
from this he goes on to speak of the nature of the revelation 
It had earned with it a special insight into the hidden purpose 
of the gospel, and it is this deeper knowledge which he is now 
seeking to communicate The personal digression thus 
bnngs him back to his mam theme, and at that point he 
again resumes his prayer. 

For this reason I Paul. The sentence which thus begins i 
IS left unfinished, and is only taken up again at ver. 14. 
When he started it, Paul meant to continue ‘ make my prayer 
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for you/ but the thought comes to him that he must justify 
his right to this office He has partly done so in the words 
with which he opens, calling himself— as he docs se\ cral times 
in these epistles — the prisoner of Jesus His sufferings, if 
nothing else, have clothed him with authority Ihc phras*'* 
by whicli he describes liimsclf docs not mean merely that he is 
a prisoner in Christ’s cause Jt suggests that he has been 
I thrown into bonds not by his enemies 15iit by Chrj'>t himsell ‘ 

I whom Jesus has made a prisoner. For some grc,it purpose 
't his^own Christ has made liis apostle a prisoner, and this haxd- 
sKi^Kas beenlffiposed on hiiif for the salre of you Gentiles. 
The'imme'diale meaning is that it is his zeal for the causc^f 
th^G^ntiles "that" has brought about his arrest and impnson- 
ihehT. “'This was' literally line If Paul had confined himself 
to worlc among his own country men, he would no doubt haw 
suffered 'many discomforts and been cast out from the syna- 
gogue, 'but he would never liave bcen sent to Rome to_stand 
trialUdr "his" life The reason why the Roman authorities 
had rheddled with luin was that he had not confined his wild 
and'Uislurbihg Ideas' to his own 'countrymen. But besides 
thi^litefal'ineanihg the words imply that his impnsonmeiit 
w^ IhUdme' \vay a saci ifice on behalf of the Gentile ■world 
This, indeed, was why Christ had made him a prison^# 

( Chrisf himsHfliad given his life for the world, and his servant 
\ must liKewise suffer for the redemption of the Gentiles 
2 Atter mentioning his own name, then, Paul thinks of the 
suggestions which it will have for his readers , for surely 
you have heard, he writes, of the special task allotted to me 
by the grace of God. Again he speaks of lumself as known 
only by reputahon_ 5^irave“ irere''-one''of the decifive 

®ome other church than Ephesus, 
years' residence had made him a familfar 
^fnre “Tn spealdhg bf" the“ report' which has gone abroad" 
concerning him, he repeat^the puzzling word which is char- 

‘ distribution ’ or ' economy ' 
^od how the grace of God has ordered i^Tbr 
allotted ihe a special task Here it is to be understood m 
something like its onginal meaning of the management or 
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ordering of a house. Just a s a m a ster a pportions a different 
task to each of his serv ants , so G od is conceived as distributing 

messeng^s 

for their -seve rai duties^ The'BesTexplahatidn of the pass^e 
indlbe found in Paul’s own account of the ’ spiritual gifts ’ 
m I Cor. 12 He there describes how the Spirit has been 
imparted to all the members of the Church, and how each of 
them has received a separate' gift {chansi 7 ia) Some of these 
endowments were striking and important, others apparently 
humble , but all of them came through the same Spirit, 
and were equally necessary to the welfare of the Church, 
tt^qwnji^ticular gift was that of evangelizing the Gentiles, 
and he describeVTt Eefe'as ‘ tbre" allotment "of the grace”of 
God‘on"youf behalf,' or ih'your interests^’ " 

'“"For "this service of the Gentiles he had been peculiarly 3 
fitted, for the divine secret (or mystery) was disclosed to me 
by a revelation. What the mystery was he is presently to 
state, but he first alludes to it by this solemn term in order 
to impress on his readers that it was something hidden in the 
counsels of God — ^part of His secret plan for the world's 
salvation It was not to be discovered therefore by human 
wisdom A disclosiiie from above was necessar}^ and this 
had been made to Paul Perhaps he refers to his experience 
at the moment of his conversion Acco rding to the account 
in Acts an mtimatmn was.,then conveyed to him that he was., 
destined to carry the gospjljo the Gentiles (Acts 26 17 f ) 

As Tie looked back on his conversion he no doubt felt that 
his future task was implicitly given him m that decisive 
experience ^vision of CImst had been granted him which 
bestowed on him m a single liash all that he was henceforth 
toTbe and Idiow^ ” But the reference is not necessarily to that 
particular vision "^As he~teTls us 'himself, he was subject 
to trances m which~lie''was conscious of receiving mystenous 
intimkiohs"” "He believed, too, that He'possessed the Spirit, 
which knew ‘ the deep thmgs of God,’ and imparted to him 
that higher wisdom The rev^ation of which he is now 
speakmg may have com e to him in^any of these ways 

"A^sentence is thrown m to support his clai^ to a knowledge 4 
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that could only have come through revelation It is diincult 
to say ^'ether this bracketed sentence should extend to 
ver. 5 (as in Moffatt), or only cover ver 3 (as in the A.V ) 
Probably there is no clear-cut division. It is one of the char;; 
actenstics of Paul’s style (and this is espeq ally notable jn 
b:pHesians) Plante 'breaks hirirain of argument vith inci- 
d&tal reSectiohrwhich are then taken' up 'into the passage 
as'^a whole So'aftef mehtiohmg the' mystery which had bc&i 
revealed to him he interjects ' As I wTote a brief statement 
before, m the light of v/hich, as you read it, you can judge of 
my understanding in the m5'stery'' of Christ ' Some have 
supposed that Paul is here alluding to some previous letter 
(perhaps Colossians) in which he had dealt witli the deeper 
imphcations of the gospel Much more likely he refers to 
earher passages in this same epistle, especially to the account 
of the mystery of God m i g, 10 He is confident that after 
pondenng such statements his readers will acknowledge 
that he speaks v/ith an authentic voice The man who could 
so p^etrat^ into the ^dden purposes of God rhust be gui ded 
by a light which w as not t^at _o£ human wisdgn{ 

THe'fe might seem at first sight to be a touch of presumption 
in his thus drawing attention to the depth and significance 
of his o^vn thoughts. It has been suggested that when he 
speaics of ' reading ’ he means the study of the Old Testament, 
and says in effect, ' as you examine the prophecies and com- 
pare them with my teaching, you will perceive that I have 
grasped their true import ’ But he clearly refers to what 
he himself has wntten, and no great effort is needed to 
indicate his character for modesty There is nothing 
arrogant m his claim that the two preceding chapters have 
proved his insight mto the gospel We recognize now that 
no profoimder exposition of it has ever been offered, and the 
apostle must have been conscious as he wTote them of a glow 
of inspiration "When Byron sent off the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, he could not help noting on the margin of one 
senes of stanzas, * This is the real thing.’ Vviien Thackeray 
read over Vamty Fair, he exclaimed at one passage, ^ This 
is genius Paul v/as no more guiltr^ of self-admiration than 
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those other great wnters who knew when they had done 
supremely well. remem bere d, too, that he wishes 

to^assert not his possession of genius but his endowment with 
the spirit ”He^”eIie\’’ed that his teaching was of value only in 
so faF aFhe was guided by the higher light, and he is anxious 
to make clear that such a light had been vouchsafed to him 
Byj^vhat he has written already they will know that his mind 
has been illuminated, so that he has an undoubted right 
tb*mslfuct“the^. "" -- - - - 

He speaks, then, of his ' understanding in the mystery of 
Christ ’ Presently he is to define the mystery as the calling 
of the Gentiles, but this^is only ."one ,si^ificant - phas^of 
a greater plan wh ich has hitherto been^hidden m the mind _pf 
Go(^ It is this mystery of the reunion pfj^ things in Christ 
that he thTiiks of hefe^ ahH 'h e bi& his readers look back ^d 
ponder what" he' has already said The diwne secret or 
mys'tery was not disclosed to the sons of men in other genera- 
tions as it has now been revealed to his sacred (holy) apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit. In “the parallel passage of Colos- 
sians (i 26) Paul tells of a disclosure made to the saints, 
and it has been held that here also we should translate ‘ to the 
saints, apostles, and prophets ’ But almost certainly the 
word for sacred or ‘ holy ' is to be taken as an adjective, 
qualifying the two nouns 

One of the arguments agamst the authenticity of the 
epistle has been based on this reference to the holy apostles 
Would Paul lumself have applied' this Term of VenefaflohT:o 
the group of which he was one ^ But the difficulty is mainly 
due to the connotation which the adjective now has for us 


In the N ewjr.eslam ent it doe s not bear, a^mqral sense, ^bu^is 
used of any thing that is consecrated to the service of God 
All Chnstians wer£ ' hbly'/'mid'wKehffie' speaks of ffimsHf ^ 
a Christian PauT lays claim, v^thout any hesiTatidn, t o th e 
usual title (cf ver 8) Why should he not do so when he 
descfibes'Eimself not only as a Christian but as an apostle ^ 
The word is necessary, too, to bring out the idea which he is 
here enforemg He insists on a meaning m the gospel, _ a 

‘ mystery ' which isnot perceived by the ordinary man^ For 
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the full discernment of it one must have a special gift which 
ir onlj^ possessed "by God's chosen servants — apostles and 
prophets. * This is made' explicit in the added words by. the 
Spirit,*” which mark out the apostles and prophets as the 
chief vehicles* of revelation^ 

6 " Paul* now arrives at that statement of the mystery to 
which he has been leading up It consists in this— that the 
Gentiles are co-heirs, companions (or, co-members), and 
co-partners in the Promise in Christ Jesus through the go<?pel. 
In order to give it a solemn emphasis the same idea is thrice 
repeated in words which are practically equivalent. The 
Gentiles are not to be regarded as in any way on an inferior 
footing to the Jews , they have privileges identically the 
same. The middle term means literally ‘ integral parts of 
the bod}^’ and suggests a union which is not accidental or 
fictitious, but belongs to the very essence of the thing This 
thing of which the Gentiles are so completely partakers is 
the promised salvation, which has now been realized in 
Chnst and is offeied through the gospel Paul is so much 
impressed with the significance of the Gentile rhission that 
hreThihks”bfTt as'^bourid up valh the ultimate counsels ,of- 
Gdd T“Td™uhderstand the value he attaches to it we must 
bear in mind the great idea which dominates the epistle. 
TKe" purpose of Christ was to reconcile a umveise at war 
^t h itself^and reunite all things in himself Compared with 
this ihhnite scope of the work of Chnst the adfhissidh ofjt^ 

appear^a very tnvial matter;.^ 
h ut jthe germ of everything was there By doing away with 
t he o ld opposition of Tew and Gentife Christ had begun jtTSe 
reconciliation , he ^d established a centre from 
extend and fulfil itself If men could oi^' 
appreHetid all th at was involved m the fusion of tw o opposing 
the Christian chmoh, they would have a Jcey to 

the ^ole eternal purpose of God, ^ 

7 The nientidri of the gospel brings Paul back to that asser- 
tion of his personal claim which he had begun in ver 2 
the gospel which I was called to serve (of which I became a 
minister) by the endowment of God’s grace which was vouch- 
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safea me. As before, he lays stress on the special charisma 
which had been bestowed on him He was well ’aware that 
his pecuhar gift was to awaken faith in the Christian message 
(cf I Cor I 17 Christ did not send me to baptize but to 
_ preach the gospel). This gift was vouchsafed him by the 
energy (according to the operation) of his power. These 
added words may (as m the translation) simply emphasize 
the previous thought that he had received a divine com- 
mission, and that his success as an apostle was due to a 
power direct^ given him from above But more probably 
they define and quahfy what^ has gone before He has 
elsewhere descnbed how the grace of God is bestowed on 
men in varying degrees (cf Rom 12 6), and he is here careful 
to claim for himself no more than his allotted share I serve 
the gospel, he says, ^ in proportion to the working of his 
power ’ Others may have received of the Spirit more largely 
and render higher service to the cause , all that could be 
asked of him was to exercise faithfully the measure of power 
which had been granted him 

If any proof were needed that Paul has not spoken of him- 8 
self in any spirit of vam-glory we find it m the language that 
follows , the word in which he describes his unworthiness is 
a double superlative, well translated less than the least. He 
is less than the least of all samts. Paul refers to himself in 
similar terms m i Cor 15 . 9, at the same time explaining 
why he felt thus humble For I am the very least of the 
apostles, who am unfit to be called an apostle, since I per- 
secuted the church of God. In view of that dark episode 
in his past, which he. could never forget, his humility was 
certainly much more than a pious pose. At the same time 
his object here is not so much to depreciate himself as to 
prove that the” gift which had done such wonders through 
one so unworthy must be from God The thought is similar 
to that in 2 Cor 4 7 ‘ We have this treasure in earthen 

vessels that the excellency of the power may be of God and 
not of us ' 

The grace or spiritual gift bestowed on him had been to 
proclaim to the Gentiles what (in the A V ) is called ‘ the 
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unsearchable riches of Christ.' In Rom. il : 33 the same 
expressive adjective is used of the judgments of God—the 
stiange, incalculable ways in which He brings His v/ill to pass 
It means Uterally ' not to be traced out,’ and suggests the 
idea of a forest or labyrinth in which one may wander without 
end. The meaning is hero that the wealth of Christ, i c. the 
truth contained in the gospel, is so infinitely deep and fathom- 
less and manifold that the more w^e ponder it the more w*c 
9 grow' bewildered Paul’s mission had been to proclaim this 
truth and to enlighten all men. It may be that Paul uses 
this word in the special sense of illumination which it had 
come to acquire m the religious language of the time, that is, 
of divulging a secret doctrine (cf. i . i8) More likely it is 
suggested by the imagery' of the previous verse The diwne 
counsel is like a trackless labynnth, but Paul has lighted up 
the new order or ordering of the myster}' as with a lantern. 

He again emplo3's the word which denotes literallj' the 
management of a house, and the meaning which he here 
attaches to it is that of w'lse direction From tlic beginmng 
God had a purpose, known only to Himself, w'hich He w'as 
seeking to realize In view of this purpose He had ordered 
the whole course of the world’s history, working often in a 
manner that to man’s mind is unintelligible In the latter 
part of Rom ii Paul tries to shew that even in His permission 
of evil God's ultimate aim, which had never been lost sight 
of, was to manifest His love in Christ To throw light, then, 
on the divine purpose and the mysterious ways by which 
it had been moving tow'ards fulfilment, had been the task 
with which Paul was entrusted. He emphasizes once more 
the secret nature of the purpose It had been hidden or 
concealed from * the ages ’ (so the w'ord literally' means), i e. 
perhaps fiom those angehc beings who ruled in the heavenly 
world ; but more probably it means from eternity, conceived 
as an endless succession of ages It had been hidden in God 
(so A V ) , 1 e in that inner mind of His which none could 
penetrate, and m this connexion He is significantly called 
the Creator of all. The_suggestion^is_that_behind_all His 

secret purpose AU things had 
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been made and had been governed from the beginning with 
theoire” desi^6Tre^i'zing“ that hidden plan of God 
'■The mystery so long hidden has now been declared, ' in lo 
order that now may be made known through the church to 
the powers and the governments in the invisible world the 
manifold wisdom of God ’ Paul has spoken of his own 
commission to proclaim the gospel to the world and so to 
bnng into existence that Church designed by God m which 
J e ws and Gentiles would ahke share m Chnst 's salvation But 
this work of his had been subordinate to an infinitely greater 
work -From the Church which he was helping to build uj^ 
a movement 'was “tb—pro'Ceed i^icH “would lin^y affect th^ 
whole uhiverse 7 '“Thus be thinks of a revelation made through^ 
then 3 Kurcir'to“'tffe‘ angelic Rulers or powers This may 
simply be anothefwaybf saying that "even the highest angSs 
ha 3 ~hltKertd been ignor^t of God’s purpose 7 and were now 
learning It for the first timelis they watched The progress of 
the Churcli 7 ^But' there" is probably a more definite id^, 
which is to be understood in the hght of i Cor 2 6-8 Paul 
tl^ejtells_of hidd en wisdom which he reserved for his 
maturer converts It see’ms~£dhave consisted m some kind 
of apocalyptic scheme which served as a background for his 
explanation of the gospel message. According to this^ 
speculative construction, so far as we can guess Tts nature, 
the hostile™p)wers'^had'sbught“td'ffustrate the work" of God, 
and beheved'lhey had'succeeded wheri'th^ conspired against 
CHHsT^ahdnbrought about ”his Crucifixio'ri " But unwittingly 
they had been mere instrui^nts m God’s hands. The t^ath 
oF Chnst had been the very means HeTiad devised Jor the 
accdmphshment of His plan ^ 

'”So“'iFli'_hererdeclared^th^ the hostile powers, after their 
bnef apparent tnumph, had now becom^awp’e of jl divine 
wisdom'They Had'never''dreamed’p[ They saw the Churchy 
ansingasThe" fesulFor Christ’ s deat h,‘~and"pving effect Jo 
whafThey "cduldr now perceive to have been Jhe ludden pur- 
^se^dFGbd' ’"Paul'Tias "Sready "defined that purpose, 
reunite all thingsTn ChrisF AUjhe' war^g eleinerits in the ^ 
imfvefse Vere to find their centre in Christ, and thus to be 
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brought again into harmony It ^\as the powers in the 
heavenly'sphere that had maintained stufe and division, and 
now they realized that they vere overcome They knew 
that God had willed to restore a universal peace by Christ, 
and that through the Church His plan was already on tiie 
way to fulfilment. This, then, was the .wisdom of God 
which was being disclosed to them It is called ‘ manifold ’ 
m the A V or more literally ' many coloured/ The^idea 
suggested is that of endless diversity — a web made up of 
mnumefable threads which no one can ever hope to^ urirawl - 

11 '"Tlie'Thdught ' IS" again 'fepeated'That all tliis happened in 
terms of (or, according to) the purpose of the ages which he 
has realized (better, formed) in Christ Jesus our Lord. It is 
only now that the purpose is drawing to fulfilment, but God 
has been always working on it This is implied in ' a purpose 
of the ages ’ — ^not so much an eternal purpose as one that 
has run like a guiding motive through all the successive 
phases of the world's hfe. God had formed it in Christ. 
Just as He'made all things m Christ (Col i : 15 f.), so He had 
framed the purpose which was to gmde Him in His govern- 
ment of all things Here again we are reimnded of Phdo's 
image of the architect who creates the plan in his mind before 
he begins to realize it m visible form 

12 From a survey which has taken in aU time and existence 
Paul now returns to what Christ has done for himself and 
those to whom he is writing This personal note comes with 
pecuhar force after the lofty conceptions which have just 
been impressed on our minds. Since Christ has this infinite 
significance we may rely on him ^TtlTabsolute trust He is 
our Lord in whom vie Have boldness and access to God in 
confidence through faith in him. It needs to be noted that 
this is the motive underlying all the far-reaching speculation 
jf the epistle As he tries to fathom the plan of God and 
determine Christ s relation to the universe, Paul may seem 
to lose sight of practical religious interests 

The epistle has sometimes been viewed as the forerunner 
of that later Gnostic hterature in which all the stress was 
laid on secret revelations, and the Christian message was 
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merged in a wild mythology' mtended to explain- the creation 
of the world and the origin of evil It may be admitted that 
Paul here gi ves a wider range to pure speculatioiTthah'firhis 
otHeF wrirings^_ It ma y be*admitte~d,' tdd^ that jhuch of h^ 
speci^tiou^ ^_^sfract ancT fantastic’ He connects the 
CKnstian redemption with a cosmic^ theory and a doctrine 
of supernatural agencies His philo^phy has many points 
of contact with the mythological constructions of the“Ghosfic 
thinkers Butlietweeri'liim" and "them there is" this essential 


difference, that his‘ininhIs'alwhyshLxed’"dh the actual work’" 
achieved "byChnst ■" “ They im'of his speculations islo'secufr 
ahhdequate^a^grorad to the message of the Cross Cmi- 
Vmced that it has an absolute value, he tries to fit it into the 
scheme of the universe, into the ultimate plan of God And 
however widely he allows his imagination to range he is 
alwa^^ntenfbh'a practical rehgidus jpurppseC^tpJ^strengthen„ 
tfie~lailfir of his readers hy making them realize, in some 
measure', lhehnfihif^c6pehl'fhe"gos^l;^ From^his^pomf' 
oTyew'hisVspeculationsT whatever our modern thought may 
make of them, have a permanent value. They serve to 
renund us that the_message_ of Cfirist was* not one of the 
mihyaftempts to discover the way of life It was roqtedjn 
the divine purpose We can feel that in accepting it we have 
laid'Kdld'bf'fhe^nall'eality 

“Paul had begun by speaking of himself and his sufferings, 13 
and now, at the close of the long parenthesis, he again strikes 
this personal note So then, 1 e because we can have this 
absolute confidence in Chnst, I pray you not to lose heart 
over what I am suffering on your behalf ; all this is your glory 
In some MSS the you is omitted, and the verse thus becomes 
a prayer of Paul for himself . ' I pray that I may not be 
discouraged.’ The other reading, however, is^not only^the 
best supported, buTf ifs 'i n m^ysuitably jwithjthe_context. 
Paulis'thmkmg of his o’^ har^hips only as they may affe^ 
hiTreaders Mayhhey n oF w aver in their faith” when they 
refiect that its chief .apostle is in pnsp^j^eemngiy abandon^ 
by thp God iTe trusjted^m , they are to consider that 

he is suffering for their sakes, and that out^^ his sacrifice 
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God will bring some great blessing for the Church. We can 
gatKef “from* many 'allusions in these e'pfstles fhat this was 
the conviction which enabled Paul to bear iip cheerfully 
through his long imprisonment was the p^^soner^o] 

CJirist^^ Jews and Romans were only the instruments of 
Christ, ’whoJhaa“imposed'this captivity on his servpt for a 
purpose of his own This purpose could be nothing else"than 
that^pj helpmg forwardTtlie , work" among the Gentiles Jor 
which he had been divinely chosen As he had carried it on 
by his active missionary labours, so he was now, in some way 
that he could not trace, fuHilling^t in prison His churches 
would find in the end that all this had been their glory, Jan 
honour' to them. 

Prayer that his Readers may attain to Perfect Faith 
AND Knowledge {3 • 14-19) 

14 For this reason, then, I kneel before the Father, from whom 

15 every family m heaven and on earth derives its name and 

16 nature, praying him out of the wealth of his glory to 
grant you a mighty increase of strength by his Spirit in 

17 the inner man. May Christ dwell in your hearts as you 

18 have faith ! May you be so fixed and founded in love 
that you can grasp v nth all th e sain ts what is the meaning 
of ‘ the Breadth,’ ‘the Length,’ ‘the Depth,’ and ‘the 

19 Height,’ by knowing the love of Christ which surpasses 
all knowledge 1 May you be filled with the entire fulness 
of God I 

At the b eginning of the chapter Paul had, set himself^to 
offer _prayer_on behalf _pf_his, readers He had bioken off in 
order to justify his right to represent them, and this had led 
him into a further digression on the nature of the gospel 
which he had taught Now he resumes the interrupted 
IT?:y^®-»-.iyhich^ conies with greater power smce we have 

offers it and the significance of 
his_message He^prays tha.t they may beheve,this message 
Iheir who le heart and obtain an ever deeper insight mto 
i t, a lthoi^I^its full meaning will always be inexhaustible ' ' 
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For this reason I kneel {bend my knees) before (to) the 
Father from whom every family m heaven and on earth derives 
its name. The general sense of this opening of the prayer is 
clear . J esus had been accustomed to pray to God as Father, 
and the prayer "he taught his 'disciples had begun with this 
name , It was_the practice of the early church to begin all 
piay er with tins form of address which had been sahctioiied 
by Jesus him^lf, and Paul indicates here that when he prays 
for his converts he uses this consecrated form But he pauses 
for a moment to note what is implied in the name Father. 
Itjneans that God is the universal Father, and that the 
coiumdnTTelation'td Him is 'the bond of union Between all 
other bemgs^ All" ties fun back to this ultimate one, and 
have no meaning or validity apart from it But the exacT 
interpretation of Paul’s language is open* to much dispute 
His meanmg is the more difficult to grasp, as he uses a play on 
words which cannot be reproduced m Enghsh ' God is the 
Father, from whom all fatherhood is named ’ Some would 
explain the word, rendered thus literally, m its abstract 
sense The pnmary relation is that of fatherhood, and 
whenever the name Father is spoken it imphes a reference 
to our relation to God. Paul would thus say that God’s 
name of Father is no mere metaphor, taken over from^e 
humanTelatioh,' but' that," on the contrary, t^e pnly real 
‘ fatherh(^d"’ is that ol God aU oth^ i^^of th^ name are 
refle cti ons of this primary one 

^It islinThis manner thatlhe passage is usually expired 
injm^efn cbmmenffifies, but the ic^a ^th which Paf^is 
thus credited is strange and hardly inteUigible One cannot 
buFaskTtoo, how he conceived of other Fathers besides God 
Himself existing in heaven. The disputed word can be more 
naturally understood when we take it m the concrete sense 
(equally sanctioned by Greek usage) of ' tnbe ’ or family. 
Our A V. translates ‘ all the family,’ but the idea thus sug- 
gested, though beautiful in itself, is not to be found m the 
ongmal The grammar will admit of no other rendermg 
than every faim^T Paul thinks of The inhabit^ts of l^eaven 
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of them aclmowledge God as their Father, and by this common 
relation to Him are bound together This is expressed by 
saying that they are named from Him Just as the trib{^^ 
of Israel, the clans of Greece or Asia Minor, each went by the 
name of its siyiposed" ancestor, so ail races, heavenly and_^ 
emthly, are conceived as calling themselves by the nnme 
of God 

i6 The prayer proceeds ; that he may grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened mightily through 
his Spirit in the inner man. Paul has addressed God 
the universal Father, and praysThat his readers may receive 
a~blessing which will correspond with that narne. The 
glory of God is His divme character, and the word is here 
used to express the power and goodness which belong to His 
Fatherhood As a Father, who possesses those attributes 
infinite measure, He is to strengthen His children in the inner 
nian. 

“The phrase is one'that meets us frequently m Paul’s wnt- 
mgs, and it has to be understood m the light of his psychoFogy. 
HeTbn ceives of human nature as composed of two elements : 

^ (a) the flesh, which includes not merely the body, but all^he 
impulses andTictivities which are bound up wnth the earthly 
hfe , (6) the inner m^, or ‘ mindj^ Here the true personality 
resides ItjLs on this side of his nature that m^ is alhe'dTo 
Go d, j nd though it is entangled m the flesh and constantiy 
thw^ted and overborne, the ' mmd ’ contmues to seek f^ 
God and desires to do His will (cf the wonderfully vivid 
account of'the''conflict in man’s nature m Rom 7) Thr ough 
f aith m Christ a third elem ent enters _in The mind or 
inner man (the true self) is powerless through the flesh, but 
th ^Spnit lays hold of it and helps it to fulfil those desires 
which have hitherto been frustrated Man now recovers 
his freedom, and becomes ca pable of that higher hfe to 
w h^ich he was de stined Paul there fo re pra ys that Jthe 
?- y exert"^l its power m the inner m an of his readers 
He is thin king particularly, as the sequel shews, of the en- 
li ghtenm ent which^the .Spirit.brmgs , and vhich is neces^ry 
f oiuKe Idiovdedge of the divme purposes , but he describes 
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this lUiiminatioii as a mighty increase of strength. He means, 
no doubt, to suggest that the true knowledge of God involves 
a mighty effort, to which the unaided faculties of man .are 
unequal The mmd must be raised and supported by God's 
own Spirit „ 

This prayer, that.J:heir. inward hfe may be_ transformed 17 
and strengthened, IS imw repeated m another form . that 
Chr i^ may dwell in their h^irts^thf du^ fahh It is often 
difficult in Paul's thought to distinguish between the Spirh 
and the mdweUmg Christ. Probably he himself was not 
conscious of any clear distinction For earlier Christian 
belief Chnst w as t he Lord enthroned in heaven, and Paul 
al so c onceives of Jirni in thislnahnen ''But with' his'myitical 
turn of mmT' he also thinks "bl fi im'as'an inward, abidmg 
presence, and his conception of Christ thus tends toTfuse 
itself' with that of the Spirit , In the present passage he 
m£\^‘~ffbm'“the'bhe'^i 3 ea'Tb the other without any effoit to 
keep them apart ~ The union with Chnst which is at The 
same 'time possession of the SpiritlFehected by faith”~"ln 
Gal”"^ aoTTls'Iikewise implied that faith m Chnst has its 
outcome m a mystical union There is some doubt as to 
whether the words in love should be included m ver 17 or 
m ver 18. Westcotc and Hort adopt the punctuation ‘ that 
Christ through faith should dwell m your hearts m love,' and 
several modern comment a tors have argue d that this i s neces^ 
saiy "to bnng out the . -true m^anmg of ^ e sent ence ,’ jthe 
union with Christ which results from faith in him is to find 


its^manifestatibn in the lov^ {^' Christians foFbne’ anffiher 
Bu^t ^the 'more naturaf connexion of the””wbfds Ts~ with the 
next clause They supply the key to it, and are therefore 
placed emphatically at the beginning in love (so rooted, or) 18 
fixed and founded, that you can grasp (may have full strength 
to apprehend) along with all the saints. 

In all his Greek ch urches Paul had to conten d with an 
nndue'exaltatio n of knowledge for its own sake The Gree k 
conwrtsv^e keenly interested m t he Christian teachmg o n 
it’sihtelle'ctual siHe^Tgy recog nized that here was a messag e 
'v^rcFopehed u^ew vis'tas of s peculation, which thr ew fight 
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on ttie linai problems in a -^at tbe_old^pbilosopbies„had 
f^eSTd~do — bronght to nnderst^d 
that ~CHnstian thinking must be conditioned by the„Chnstian 
v^rahd dis^sitionr This^is the truth which Paul is tr^ung 
tcT^irf or ce“ air through his first epistle to the Corinthians* 
Hi^ashdfhihg but praise of the Corinthians for their interest 
m theology, their ' zeal for knowledge " If Christianity were 
only a matter of knowing they would have hitle need for a 
teacher But ^seeks to shew them, as he deals ^vithymc 
great questioi^ aitejc another, that love is more than 
knowledge, and that true knowledge is unattamahfe 
wittiout love.' In hke. manner he msists here thatjthe 
knowledge of God must be grounded m love. His thought 
is simil^'“tb that in the &st epistle of ^ohn (4 7, 8) ' 

' Every one that loveth is bom of God and knoweth God , 
he thaflbveth not knowetff not^pd,_%>r God is lov e,* 
Tliui~"a""'sjr^i^ significance attaches to the phrase wi th a ll 
ttie saint£ 

'Often, when this famihar passage is quoted, the phrase is 
omittedTaltd^thef' as 'unimportant, but the whole thought 
may he said to depend on it One result of the value paced 
on knowledge m the churches hj.d been to foster 

arrogance and aloofness, m Paul’s later days there 

■^^small'exdusive "groups of the mdfe inteUectual converS 
whojpreferfed toT worship by themselv^ and assiimep t^ 
title of ‘ spmtual m^.’ Aft^r Paul’s death this separation 
of ^ome members hqm the main body of Chnstians became 

I * ^9' Heb7ib':"^5}7and'warone 

of ^t^^ccompaniments of thP Gnostic her^y. 'Paul h^e 
imphes that the spint which leads'to" a fancied^upenority on 
the part of a few is fatal to true knowledge. The more men 
umted in fellow ship with their b rethren the inore th^” 
.'^th God. Tojmowlhe 'bu&^iiTits 
f ulness they 3-bl e to f e el t hemselves a,t one wife'll 

IS also suggested (as m ver 16) that this 
knowledge requires the utmost effort of' which the soul is 
capable. Our own wisdom, however great, must be sup- 
ported by a higher power in order that we may have strength 
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to apprehend ' what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth ’ (so A V ). 

Much unnecessary difficulty has been made about these 
terms According to an old interpretation Paul is thmlong 
of the heavenly temple He conceives of the behever as 
caught up in an ecstasy and seeking to measure the dwelhng- ' 
place of God m all its dimensions. Some modern scholars 
(as in our translation) have tried to make out that Paul is 
quoting the teclmical terms of HeUemstic mysticism or 
magic Parallels are adduced from obscure religious docu- 
ments of the period, m which the effort is made -to conceive 
of the divme essence under geometneal figures. On the 
strength of this passage about 'breadth and length" the 
epistle IS supposed to draw its inspiration from some esoteric 
school of thought which flounshed towards the end of the 
first century But there is surely no need to postulate any 
out-of-the-way source for these very common words Paul 
IS seeking to express the idea of something mfimtely great, 
and naturally falls back on terms of measurement It is 
objected that he leaves the terms hanging m the air, without 
telling us what is so long and broad and lugh , but he leaves 
this to be inferred from what follows Apparently he meant 
at first to complete the clause and speak of the ' depth and 
height of the love of Clirist,’ and if he had done this no one 
would have suspected any difficulty But he interrupts 
himself in order to emphasize lus thought by recasting m a 


somewhat different form and to know t he love of .Clyist 
which surpasses all knowledge. He has seemed to desenbe 19 
the-love of Christ in terms of dimension, but makes haste to 


add," ' this is only The Ifrhffaiiori'ofjmman Imgimge, jEor^ 
can never be measured " 


"’'This prayer tha't his readers may know the lovp which ^ 
too" 'vaStTof“IchdwTedge ihaylie Vaid'td marl^the chmax of 
tlie 'epistle 'has "been 'concerned vutH a"" divme mystery / 
to the revelation of which all God's deahngs with the world 


have led up since the beginning The mystery now becon^es 
one with tiie love of Chns^,* to know jhiristcrim ow whaf is 
d^pest in the nature and purpose of God. One pomt must 
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here be noted which is vital for the understanding of the 
epistle, and which has been too much neglected m rccerit 
expositions. At first sight the main interest of the apostle s 
thought may seem to be metaphysical. He appears to exalt 
‘ knowledge ’ to the primary place, like the Gnostics and the 
Alexandnan Fathers, and the mfeiencc has been drawn 
that the ongmal message was now beginning to transform 
itself mto a Hellenistic philosophy. But throughout the 
epistle, and most notably m the'present passage, the language 
of HeUemsUc thought "is employed to enforce ideas winch j,re 
iiTthe prof ouhdest sense Christian '’'‘Gnosis ' was the curre^ 
term for thaGhigher knowic^e which could penetrate the 
secrets of th'e'mvisible world, and was s'upposed ‘to be fhe 
endowment of rarely gifted minds winch had undergone a 
speciaTenlightenm'eht'" 


Taul here speaks '‘of the love of Christ as the supreme 
subj^tof Imoi^dge'.” Ihbflier words, he r'^ga^ds the Inghest 
kho^^ge as consisting not so ihuchTih any activity of mind 
aSln’BiaT'disp'ositibn’ ^ic^can res'pond'^o 350 divine lovc> 
an^’^l^b''Jes^nhims described as the child-like heart 
Nb~ 3 dubt'Faul thii^s^f this openness' to Christ’s message 
as~ehd6\rihg~the believer with a ne\v power" of'insight, capable 
6i app^iending the’hidden counsels of God Knowing the 
lovebf Chrisl a rnan'is enabled" to grasp' tlfelnysteridus truth 
that all tl ungs are toTSe reunife'drih Chii^, and thereby to 
a^^^^TBenddlesv^^i li^'^ithertbb^Si^human thought. 
Bhtthish^vliTsight IS one^ mthelast' resort, tvith the" Chiistiah 


will Thejngliest knowledge is not a function of the intellect, 
b^ comes of its own accord through fellowship with Christ. 
'The pii^r^ciilmihates m fh'e'tvords that they may "be 


filled with the entire fulness of God, or, to translate quite 
lite^y, ' up to all the measure of God’s fulness ’ The nfa 

divine perfection, 'for Paul has just 
cannot even be conceived by man He means'* 
* rather *~che lulfirmeht which God intends for you ’ — jusF as 
elsewherehe speaks of * the ri'ghteoushess of God,^' the peace 
of God. Perhaps the w’^ord fulness is to be taken here in its 
of ' fulfilrnenF ’ The Christian, as we are told 
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epistle, IS so to yield himself to Christ as to 
grow up to Hs full stature. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that fulness fs one of the characteristic terms of 
the epistle, and has a^ose'hearing'bn the mam conce^on 
that allj.hirigs'^e to find their ultimate harmony ih Chrisr 
(cf. i 23, where the noun and the verb are conjomed, as in 
the present verse) So P aul may wish to suggest that his 
readers, in proportion^ the;^ know the love of Christ, wdl 
aTfmii'not 'only "to their own fulfilment, but to complete 
harmony with God's eternal purpose^ 

Doxology (3 20, 21) 

Now to him who by the action of his power withm us can do 20 
all things, aye far more than we ever ask or imagine, 
to him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus through- 21 
out all generations for ever and ever : Amen. 

It is Paul's practice to mark the great divisions of his 
epistles'FjTascriiptiohs of praise to God" Thus in Rbmans'tFe 
argument "proceeds by successive waves which fall away m 
the doxologies at the end of chaps 8, ii, 15 The first mam 
section of the present epis tle ha s now closed, ahd" 15 ef 6 fe*]he 
eITt6rs”on a new tram of thought Paul pronounces his 
doxolo^^ Now to liim"'wh6~can |is able to) do all things, 20 
mfimtel^Tbeyond what we can ask for or conceive, according 
to the power which keeps worlang m us Paul has prayed 
that God would bestow a blessing that transcends man’s 
knowledge, and he is confident that even this may be granted 
For God can do all thmgs, and byJaitl^in^Him w^an cau^ 
H!is~^owei^dTvbijrm“usr accomplishing far more for us than 
w^can ever imj^me. , 

This is the conception which underlies all Paul’s thmkii^ — 
thaf thr'dupiTlie” gos^raTiiwne'power is'mad^ o|^^ative 11^ 
inanTlifr^An'lTun^rKi^lidiFBecon^e p(^^ To God, 
Ttiefefdre, who gives us this new power, be glory m the church 2J 
and in Christ Jesus. This is undoubtedly the true reading, 
but from an early time it seems to have raised difficulty, and 
was changed into ‘ glory m the church by Chnst Jesus ’ (as 
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m the A V ). Certainly thete is no parallel elsewhere to the 
strange phrase by which the Church seems here to be equated 
with Chnst , but Paul dehberately expresses himself in this 
manner so as to gather up, as he closes, the whole tram of 
thought which he has been following theme has been 

the work of reconciliation wliicl^God has purposed in Ch nst . 
TSe^ofklfas be^hnln the Church, but is to extend from this 
inMaediatehpKefe'untilht''cov^s~ {K"’umverse, The Chmch 
iT^tKe’fuHeis of him fiji all irTaU So these words^f 
d 65 £oldgy*may”hhpairaphrased ' to him be 
rtheWuTch but uTthaf infinite reahiTof’S^^f’ 

I is“thre'^lre°^Tliig' ssCiltgT’dgairThat'nig worlT of Chnstjbas 
^mr^^esr'sigmficance'"is'implie~d'in the closing words, in 
wh'ich'all the'lerms that" can suggest duration of time are 
heaped together hteraUy, ' to all the generations of the 
age of the agesj^ The whole 'bf'tiihe' and eternity isjcon- 
cei^d as one ' age ’ uhichTis^Bivicred into many ' ages,’ and 
each of 'thesh mto^gShera'tions ’ As glory is to be’*hscnbed 
tiTt^d^thfoughduf ‘the universe, so it is to endure mthout 
^ interruption throughout all generations for ever and ever. 

Chapters 4-6 — ^It is Paul’s custom to divide his epistles 
into two mam sections — one m which he discusses gr^t 
rehgiqus pnnciples, and one of practical exhortation. This 
division must not be" und&stood too sharply, for in his 
' theological chapters he is never forgetful of practical issues, 
and his exhortations are always linked up with great prmci- 
* pies I n almost every instance, too, the two divisions„are 
cl osely related^o each ot he fT THe ide^ which are apphed 
to t h e busmess of hfe jn the latter ^rf of the epistle are as 

demonstrated, on large rehgious" 
carli^ The usual division li observed in 
in this epistle, pitched as it is in a peculiar 
key, we can hardly speak of a theological and a hortatory 
section In th e eaiher half of th^letter Paul has mdeed 
de^t with great rehgidus conceptions^but has presented them 
form of a prayer exhortation to which he now 

conceived m a devotional spirit, which is re- 
jected inThe sdleihh character of hhe thought and language 
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much more than in any other epistle, 
Paul cames the idea^ of tire" earlier 'section into the more 
practice teaching the two halves of the epistle, indeed, 
answer to one another, arid present the same line of thou^t 
in different asp^ts, thereby impressing it more plainly and 
forcibly ' - ~ 

It has been shewn m the first three chapters that the Church 
is God’smsfnimerfrfof r^dnciling'aU tilings iri” Chrik . Inthe 
light of this truth Paul now considers what is reqmred”bf 
the Church in its common life! and' in the relMidris of its 
members with one another Its duty is to* exSriphfy "that 
harmony which God has purposed to bring about by means 
of it. If it IS to fulfil the great work entrusted to it, there 
must be an end to all discords in its oivn hfe AH who belong 
to it must be inspired by love to one another, and must learn 
to co-operate m their vanous functions with a fuH mutual 
understanding According as it is thus united within itself 
the Church will be efiec^tual in its divine task of helping Cfolt 
to reunite ^ things in himself.^ 


The Unity of the Church amidst all Differences 

(4 I-16) IV. 

As the Lord’s prisoner, then, I beg of you to live a life worthy i 
of your calling, with perfect modesty and gentleness, 2 
showing forbearance to one another patiently, zealous in 3 
love to preserve the unity of the Spirit by binding peace 
jipon yourselves. For there is one Body and one Spirit — 4 
as you were called for the one hope that belongs to your 
call — one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and I 
Father of all, who is over us all, who pervades us all, who 
is within us all. But each one of us is granted his own 7 
grace, as determined by the full measure of Christ’s gift. 
Thus it is said, ^ 

? W/isn he ascaided on high he led a host captive 

and granted gifts to men 

What does he ascended mean, except that he first descended 9 
to the nether regions of the earth ? He who descended lO 
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is he who ascended above all the heavens to fill the 
universe ; he gfanied some men to be apostles, some to 
be prophets, some to be evangelists, some to shepherd and 
teach, for the equipment of the saints, for the business of 
the ministry, for the upbuilding of the Body of Christ, 
till we should all attain the unity of the faith and Imowledge 
of God’s Son, reaching maturity, reaching the full measure 
of development which belongs to the fulness of Christ — 
instead of remaining immature, blown from our course 
and swayed by every passing wmd of doctrine, by the 
adroitness of men who are dexterous in devising error ; 
we are to hold by the truth, and by our love to grow up 
wholly into Him. For He, Christ, is the head and under 
him, as the entire Body is welded together and compacted 
by every joint with which it is supplied, the due activity 
of each part enables the Body to grow and build itself 
up m love. 

Before he enters on detailed exhortation Paul dwells on 
the 'tKoughf that "the 'Church is one, and that this umtyjs 
somethmg more than a dead uniformity.' God has bestowed 
on His servants a vanety of gifts, all of them demanding their 
own kinds of exercise It might seem at first sight as if the 
effect of bringing men into one Church had been only to accen- 
tuate their natural differences But the free play thus 
afforded to all the differences can be seen, on a deeper view, 
to have produced a higher type of unity Nothing is more 
truly one than the body, with its multiplicity of parts all 
performing their sever^ functions, and yet helping and 
supplementmg each other The unity of the Church is this 

more each individu^ becomes hiinself 
makes his jp^rBcularJc^mtnbutm^ to the common hfe, 
the more w^ th e Church as a whole attam to oneness. ^ 

X Paul addresses his readers with the authority belonging to 
one who has suffered in Chnst’s cause the Lord’s prisoner 
IS literally the prisoner in the Lord ' Previously he has 

pnsoner of Jesus (3.1), implymg that 
purpose of his ownVhas put him in' bonds, 
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Here the thought is the more general one— that in his seivice 
of "Clinst he become a prisoner, and has thus won the right 
to advise his fellow-Cliiistians"” 

"He has been speaking in the chapters before of the wonder- 
ful destiny of the Church into which Christ has called them 
Now he bids them lead a life worthy of their calling, with a ? 
due sense of the obligations which it has laid on them They 
are to conduct themselves with perfect modesty (hterally, 
all humility) and gentleness, m mutual forbearance and love. 
These virtues aie insisted on, not only because they are the 
distinctive Christian virtues, but because there cannot be 
any real community without them The duty of the Church, 
as Paul is about to make clear, is to ex^plify'the harmony 
\{lEcirTjdd'~h'as”'plahhed to" restore through Christ E^h 
member of it, therefore, must be willing to give up his own 
selH^i intefests” and study the* common good^ All areTo^l^ 3 
zealous (or eager) to preserve the umty of the Spirit by binding 
peace “upon "Themselves. The conception which is h^e 
touched on is developed at full length m i Cor 12, where it is 
shewn that while theie are diversities of gifts there is the 
same Spint In all the manifold activities of the Church 
the same poweT ‘is'”at woikf "employing different men for 
diffefenT "purposes Since they are ^ possessed by the one 
Spint Christians' are to" feel themselves knit together 15 y a 
cbihrhon''bond In Col 3 *"14 this link dr bond is love", _^e 
itTs peace,~but the thought is much the same, especially if, 
ai'ih our translation, in love is connected with this appeal 
The “peace \Uucli "unites "the Church Ts conceived of as ho 
mere formal one, imposed by some outward authority .^1 
the i nembe r s are at peace with pne another because they are 
bound together by love. 

'“The''conditions of unity in the Church are now more fully 
stated There^is jme Body and one Spmit— as you were called 4 
for (literally, in) the one hope thatTelongs to your call. Paul 
again falls back on his conception of the Church as the Body 
of Christ. Just as the body is one Because it'is controlled iiT 
all it§ £arts one bving pnnciple,^ so the Chu^ is rae 
because its members all participate in the same Spirit Not 

^ ^ ^ tow'.i-w-w' 
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only so, but they are united by one purpose, ' one hope v/ith 
which your calling has inspired you ’ St Augustine has 
somewhere said that the only thing which cflcctually unites 
men is a common desire for the same ends Tins is the 
thought in Paul’s mind here According as they ‘^harc m 
one great hope, Christian men will fee] themselves brethren. 
It has often been observed that m a time of stress, v.hcn oil 
axe waiting anxiously on the issue of some critical event, 
a nation is suddenlj^ fused together , all party differences 
that formerly bulked so largely aie forgotten Paul 1111111:*^ 
of the Chnstian hope as acting continually to produce tins 
union ^ 

5 From the hope which inspires all Chnstians Paul turns to 
the common ground for holding it * one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism. This well-knoun verse is usually taken as marking 
: tlmee essential thihgs^pn wluch all Chnstians are agreed^ 

I They worship the same Lorjd, hold the same faith, practise 
the* same baptismal nte But if "Paul intended to single out 
the umfymg factors m our religion it is hard to see why he 
limited himself to these three He might have mentioned 
the Lord’s Supper as well as baptism. He might have 
touched on those moral and spintual ideals which are common 
to all Christians and on experiences which they all share It 
s is better to take the whole sentence as expressive of a single 
I fi mda mental fact : ' one Lor d i n whom we all believe and 
A i n whose name we ^ve been baptized ’ The great didn<r*oiE 
union among Christians is their ser^e to the one Lord, and 
this truth is emphatically stated by means of the triple 
formula 

6 But the common profession of Christ involves something 
more, which is the ultimate ground of all the* urn ty; one 
God Father of all, who is over all, and through all and in 
all As the whole context shews, Paul is thinking of God’s 
relation to His people, not of His sovereignty over the 
universe To make this perfectly clear some MSS read ‘ in 
you all or within us all (as m MoFatt’s translation), but the 
pronouns seem to have been added later, and are not neces- 
Just as m the previous verse, a threefold phrase is 
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used to descnbe the relation to God m which all Christians 
are united God is over them all , His presence pervades 
the Church to which they belong , He dwells within their 
very hearts. The three j:lause^are all meant to emphasize 
the same truth— that our“hfris ins'eparably''boiind up with 
Gpi our commoii‘'Fathe'r. * - — 

After insisting on the unity of the Church Paul tells of the 
diversity of gifts which have been bestowed on its members 
It IS still, however, the thought of the unity which occupies 
his mind He seeks to shew how the different modes of 
service are aU directed to the same end, so that their variety 
only ensures that the Church is more closely knit together 
The hne of thought is very similar to that which is followed 
in I Cor. 12, where Paul presents, with a fuller wealth of 
detail, his great conception that the Church is a living 
orgamsm Its umt}^ is not that of a block of stone, made 
up of innumerable pieces which are aU exactly ahke, but that 
of a body, m which the parts are aU interdependent because 
of their very differences In the present passage, however, 
the thought has a mystical import which is wantmg from the 
parallel in i Corinthians Paul is there content to use 
the idea of a body m a figurative manner, so as to enforce the 
truth that the highest kmd of unity is that which involves 
difference Here he is seekmg to make out that the Church 
i is m some real sense a body. Chn st has creat ed a new man 
m whom he himself is agam mcarnate ,"Tuli(illmg on a vaster 
scale the' work he began” on earth For_ the harmonious 
s^tmty of th is Bbdy bf Christ all the fu nctions which T are 
distnbuted through the varmi^^emb ers are equaUynecessa^ . 

‘But to each of usgr'ace was given, according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ ' The thought is the same as m 3 . 7 
(cf also Rom 12*3). Ctast has bestowed some particular j 
spiritual gift on every one o/JIs pe^le" each is Ranted Eii J 
grace.' ”’H^oneTis7t^feenKt he is useless^andj^gh^Me j 
in The hfe^Hhe ^urch, for therejs^alwa^ioine^mgj^c 
he^Ione do, some service^efennihecf for him, some talent r 

which is entrusted to him and to no o ne e lse. Brit the Spirit 
is^Tven to diherent men in BigerenT measures ? Some have 
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a notable gift which can be cxcrascd in a conspicuous manner 
m Christ’s service , others have bumbler funclions which are 
necessarily restricted to some narrow' and ob-scurc sphere. 
Each one must be content with the measure in which Christ 
has chosen to bestow his gift. Each one is to feel, hkej,visc, 
that his own endowment, however apparently humble, is 
fust as authentically a gift of the Spirit as those vdiich are 
pnzed most highly Wordsworth may liave had this idea 
of Paul in mind when he compares the different poets to 
stars, some ' pre-eminent m magnitude,’ others hardly visible, 
but all burning with the same heavenly fire. So he concludes, 
much as Paul does here — 

So to the measure of the light vouchsafed 
Shine, poet, in Ihy place and be content 

According to his custom, Paul adduces a text of scripture 
as proof of the statement he has just made The text is 
introduced by the formula — Thus it is said (i e by God), or 
'wherefore he says ’ (i e God Himself says it throagh the 
Holy Spirit) It was never doubted b}’’ pious Jews in Paul's 
time that all scripture was directly inspired The name of 
t he hum an writ er could bejeft out of account and his w ords 
qu oted as the hterd words of G od. Paul himself shared this 
mode of thmiang, and is never satisfied unless he can offer 
God’s o\vn testimony m scripture as the final proof of his 
argument The text here quoted is from ^ 68 * i8 When 
he ascended on high he led a host (took his pnsoners) capttive 
and“gr^ited'gE€slEolnef^ TluF^v^ion"of "Paul's, however, is 
sf^gely'ErflcfinOrom the onginal. Jnstead'of he granted 
gi^ the Psalmist wrote, 'he received gifts' He imaging 
God as a victor, marching up to the opened gates of 'iSe 
stronghold 1^ h^ wom and receiving tnbute from "His \^- 

applies the verse to Christ's ^cension 
reads into it the meaning th^jafter his ex^ta- 
' tion_Christ distributed the gifts^of the„Spin t„j;o his _peqple 
”^ily§.„/3n^Ei-JJ]dL®rpretatiqn is fully in keeping with the 
methods o f Ra bbinic al exegesis, and numerous parallels to 
ip tile New 'Testament. "To our“ mindTlt 
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appears purely arbitrary, but when scnpture was regarded 
as the immediate utterance of the Spirit it was natural to 
believe that hidden meanings lay beneath the literal words 
The ^hief aim of scriptural exposition was to discover such 
^ea^in’gs, with the aid of the Spirit winch had concealed 
them. - , - - - - ^ 

Paul, however, not merely applies his own interpretation 
to the text but changes it, and bases his comment on the 
ver}' word he has substituted It is hard to believe that he 
would deliberately take this hberty with a text of scnpture 
Perhaps his error is due to a trick of memory More hkely 
he is thinking not so much of the original Psalm as of a 
Jewish paraphrase of it, famih'ar m the teaching of the 
synagogue A Rabbinical commentary is stih extant, m 
which the passage is applied to Moses, with the same change 
in the principal word as Paul makes here The reference to 
' taking cap tivity ’' captive ’ ( a Hebrew idiom for leading ‘ 
a^ay'one' s pnsonersTtalces on a special sigmficaiTce inP^’s 
allegory He und crs^ds it^ppjre^l^' of that spoiling 
of principalities and powers of which he spoke in Col 2 “15. 
B y his death C hrist c onquered .all Jhat iiost.of spints v^ich 
had conspired against hi m, and he is p ictured asj gadin g them 
capti\^''m~His'tfajn when he asc ended 

The"n¥xfT\vd’v^ei_(^^ are thrown in parenthetically — 

it is hard to say for what purp'dse ' According to on^view 
Paul is merely seeking To" proW^hUt"Th'e'TefSence_mTfie 
P^ata he htii quoted niu^t lje to Christ Tt speajks.qf,one 
who ascended, and who therefore must have first come 
down Since only ChrisTfuISIIeH these conddions, the S pirit 
which inspired the words was manifestly pointing t o him 
Butlndfe probabl y the true motive of the pare nthes is is to 
be found in its closing w^ords about ' filling the universe"’ 
Paul is anxiousToTaj^stress ‘ agaln^iTtEeToncepfibn^ 
pervades tlTe epistle, and to shew its be arin g on the fact v^ch 
he IS now con ^der in g, and wh ic h at first sig ht jmgldjeem 
rempte„from_it By^ traversing the whole region fr om t he 
depths to the heights ChTlsFa ssef t~ed^ p"feration~ to all~^st- 
ence"" iHelnade it e^ent thatin lum alTtKmgswSFeTentred 
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It was this sovereignty he has over dl activities and pow^s 
which made itjossiblejor him to bestow such a varietyjjJ 
gifte on the Church 

9 "What does ‘ fie ascended ’ mean except that he descended 
to the nether (lower) regions of the earth ^ (Some read 
he first descended but the addition is doubtful.) Here, as in_ 
a number of places elsewhere, Paul adopts the Rabbinic^ 
device of singling out some particular phiase or word o^ 
sc^ture so as to eidract from it a hidden significance. The 
word on which he lays this emphasis is ascended. He argues 
that there can be no ascent without a previous descent, a nd 
tlmtTcnpfufe'had "therefore declared that Christ would go 
down to the nether r^ibns of the e^h. There has beeiL, 
much '"discussidh'as to"the precise meaning of tlus obscure 
phrase It may signify nothing more than ' this lower earth * 
irTT^trailTto jthe heavenly abode from which Chnst "Had 
come Or perhaps it alludes to his burial , out of the dark- 
ness of the grave he arose into the world of hght^ But in 
viw"brthe context we are justified, m assuming a more 
definite reference Paul is seeking to shew that Christ Had 
‘ filled all thmgs ’ — ^had proved hirhself supreme throng!^ tfie 
wir61e"3^drld_or existence. He jiad descended lower than 
tl^ ^th_jLnd risen higher than the heavens Sojwe may l 
I herejfe cem the earhestjimt of. the be lie f th^ m the iiilerval| 
I betw^i^is^ath^jind Resurrechon Christ had descended! 
I into the under-world an'd proclaimed his message to the dead.) 

At the ti me when i Peter was wntten (apparently about 
th^y y^ars after t^ presebt ^istle) ^s belief had become 

^ a^integral part of Christian doctm^ (cf i”Pet. f , 

4 * 6) iCwaa ^ahy adopted mto the Apostles’ Creed as 
oi^f the primary tenets of the faith' ' How it first origin^ed 
we canhbt tell, but several factors may have worked together 
m its formation. 

(i) Almos t irom the ^ginmng the jChr^id^ mind must 
have been occ upie d with the problem of t he m ysterious three 
d ^^T n^rvaT after the Lor d’s death . Was his hfe entirely 
suspended7*^Did he go down hke other men into that 
shadowy world where the dead await judgment ? If he so 
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descended must he not somehow have continued the work 
he began on earth ^ 

(^) sdmost ceitainly some connexion with 

the jny thplogies^cuirent in the' first century One j)f tF^ 
most widely _spre^_pf^ religious legends was that of the 
^nnity_or J^ro ^ho was permitted thF abode ^ 
the dead Isis and"lsFtar"had thus descended to dehv^r a 
husband or son Orpheus had gone among the dead to 
reclaim Eurydice , Herakles”~0*dysseus/ Aeneas" had visifed 
the under-world ^ 3 ^len Clmstianity had taken root 
Pagan ' countnes it was mevitable that this legend should 
at tach It self in ^me form "bo" J^us— :ajll the more so, as that 
m yste rious break m has career had to bje accounted for ' 

(3) Perhaps the chief motive that gave nse to the belief 
was a purely religious one Chnst had come for man’s salva- 
tion, but what of tjRse who hacFIiyed before his coming ^ 
Among them there must have been countless men and women 
who would have gladly responded to him , were they lost 
because they had never had a chance of knowing his message ^ 
Thi£^is a prpbjem which has, often exercised the mmdsj^f 
Christians m times sinc e, a nd it was solved m the first centu ry 
by that doctnne of the descent to Hades As Chnst had 
offered his gospel to the hymg, so he had ^arrie^d it to the 
dead 

In this passage, however, Paul’s mt^est m the doctnne is 10 ? 
th^ iF^sociated 'Christ with the lower wo^d ay well as wit h / 
heaven and earth, so that we may sa y of h i m that he had j 
filF d "aU thingy As m other passages m these epistles, the 
word fill may” be bettF rendered' fulfil ’ Chnst coulF 
hardly^^'^aid to "ffHairtlioie'' spheres of the universe by the 
mere fact that he had visited them Paul’s idea is 
th at h e had bmught thenyaU wfflunJ-he com pass of Go d’s 
plan His task had been to reunite all things m^m^lf, and 
i n th e accom plis hmen't"'df IhiF mission. FFhad put himself 
into relation with every part of GpFs world 
ThF gifts which Christ bestowed after his ascension are ii 
now enumerated He ' granted ’ some men to be apostles 
(1 e endowed them with the chansma which qualified them for 
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that work), some to be prophets, some to be evangelists, some 
to shepherd and teach. The classification of spiritual functions 
IS similar to that m i Cor. 12 28, but vanes from it at several 
points Everywher e in t^_New ^ Testament .the apostle^ 
appear as thTEighest order m the early ministry. They had 
the^pTorcombmahola which enablecTThem to 1^ 

leaders Their work was 'that of pioneering— opening ujgi 
niw imssionmy fields and awakening faith for^the first time. 
The'secohd place, likewise, is always given to the pro phe ts, 
who are often coupled with the apostles It was throug:h 
them that the Spint expressed its wiU They possessed the 
gift^lnsiiET mto the future and the secrets of the unseen 
world, and^ declared their visions m vanous forms of ecstatic 
utterance In i Corinthians^Paul’ assigns the third place l:o 
teachers , here he speaks of evangelists and shepherds or 
pastors as rankmg above them The evangelists, as their 
name signifies, were preachers of the gospel, whose mmistry, 
it would seem, was it merant as distingmshed from that of the 
‘ shepherds ’ or pastors There are several references in the 
New Testament to teachers, as fhmeh who were endowed 
w^l^^culiS' spiritual Their work',' tHe'refore 7 must 
have ponsi^ted^hoTho much in ofienng mstruction as in dis- 
cqyerag the deepS^' nieahihgs which were contamed "In 
scnpture or in' the acfionsand sa^niigs of Jesus. Qu r epis tle 
tp^ti^ Hebrews is apparently the work of a teacher, and 
d was a teacher of still higher gi fts who wrote Jh^ 
Fourth Gospel ~ ' ' " " ' 

Paul enumerates these various servants of the Church in 
order to illustrate his statement that the ‘ gifts ’ were many. 
As yet there was no official mimstry Men were not formally 
appointed to given offices, but exercised them as a matter of 
course in virtue of the special endowments which they had 
received from the Spint 

E2 The gifts, whatever their nature and measure, were all 
bestowed ‘ for the co-ordmation of the saints, with a view 
to the work of service ’ This is probably how the first part 
of the verse should be punctuated and understood Paul is 

s hewing how th e sen^'ants of Chnst in their ministry were ^ 
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endowed, but this is incidental to his main thought 
of the unity of the Church The differences had for their 
object a more vital unity ""So he declares here that the 
gifts all aimed at ' fitting together ' (the equipment of) the 
saints, 1 e. making an harmonious body out of many separate 
individuals, so that each member should perform his business 
or special task the better because all worked together. Thus 
the fiist part of the verse is explained by the second part — 
for the upbuilding of the Body of Christ. In both parts there 
is the same metaphor of fitting separate stones into a single 
edifice, with the further suggestion that the work is to be 
solid and permanent T he v ariety of the contnbutions is 

to result m one enduring Church — 

These different thoughts are all combined in the verse 13 
that follows ‘ until we come aU together to the unity of the 
faith and knowledge of God’s Son, reaching maturity (growmg 
into a full-grown man), attaining to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ ’ (so A V ) Paul is not speaking 
of individual progress in the Christian life, but of thVbuildmg 
up_of the. Church as ^ whole Hence the opemhg' \TOrdTare 
not to be translated till we should all attain but rather ' till 


we come m our totahty ’ — all of us m a single body This is 
evident from the next words, which speak of attaining 
unity of fait h and knowledge. In all its behef _^d doctrine 
the Church is to become perfectly one Paul is conscious,"as 
theliexl verses shew, of the danger of division m consequence 
of the strange doctnnes which were arising here and there 
and producing sects and parties Such division, it is implied, 
is contrary to the very purpose of the Church God intends 
it to be His instrument m the great work of reconcihation, 
and at aU costs it must preserve its unity The idea that 
aU members of the Church constitute a single whole is ex- 


pressed even more forcibly m the next words ' tfil w e gmw 
into an adult man ’ There is no reference here to individuals 


atfaimng their Christian maturity ITtie thought is. that of 
the Church as a single orgamsm, growing "to it s full strength, 
reaHungTna turit y , an(f"so~beooming e ntire ly adequate to^^ 
purpose for w hich God in tended it 
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This idea of a completely developed man is carried out in 
further detail by the allusion to ‘ stature ’ The Greek word 
may be translated either * stature ’ or age In Matt 6 27 
it seems to have the latter meanmg , no one by taking thought 
can add to his allotted span of hfe Here it clearly means 
the stature, and ' the measure of the stature ’ is the full 
height or measure of development to which a man is intended 
to grow The added words about the fulness of Christ may 
cerve merely to emphasize this idea * ‘ the fuU stature which 
Christ himself attamed to,’ and which sets the ideal for his 
Church But we have seen that throughout the epistle a 
pecuhar sense is attached to the word fulness, and it may 
be presumed to carry the same imphcation here. The Church 
IS the fulness of Christ, his larger mcamation, the mstrum^t 
wKereb^he fulfils His pmpose. So the apostle looks forward 
to'aUme wherf'the" Church will have reached its maturity 
and will be perfectly fitted for the work to which it is 
appomted It wiH attain to such a development or stature 
that Christ will have his fulfilment m the Church. 

FoUowmg out his image of the mature or full-grown man, 
Paul now addresses a word of practical warning to his readers, 
merging his idea of the Church as a whole with that of the 
individual members who compose it ' That we be no longer 
children, tossed about and earned hither and thither by 
every wind of teaching ’ The thought of an adult man 
suggests the contrast of an immature child, with no mind of 
his own The sudden change of metaphor from a child to a 
rudderless boat maj’^ seem rather odd to our modem taste, 
but these m ixed metapho rs were f reely admitted m ancieryt^ 
Meratur^ The image is further compheated by the descrip- 
tioiTdrEow the boat is blown from its course and swayed ' by 
the tnckery of men, practised with evil motives, wuth a 
crafty design to lead astray.’ Here the metaphor (as the 
Greek word imphes) is that of a game at dice, where a sharper 
cheats and misleads his victim Paul compares the false 
teachers who were making mischief in the Church with 
those dexterous, unscrapulous gamesters Their plausible 
arguments were hke loaded dice ; the whole aiyn of their 
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adroitness was to entrap the unsuspecting and get 
ad\'antage by foul means 

^Iie„cpntroy ersialists^ m most times, Paul was probably 

“arid "practices to 'Ws 
oppoiiOTts Some of tliem, we can jvvell believe, wer e u n- 
s^upuloiis and self-seeking, but we know that among the 
heretics of the later age'were* mahy'‘hobIe so^J,j\yho_sincer£ly 
b^eved that they “had discovered" a" higher truth It was 
no doubt the same in Paul’s own ^y In any case he is 
not diiectly concerned with the false teachers as he was in 
Colossians He does not trouble, m this epistle, to refute 
their doctrines, and only glances at them here as men who 
are seeking to malve disunion m the Church by devising error. 
Behe\*mg as he does that the one great task of the Church 
IS to promote God’s purpose of harmony, he cannot but 
think of those divisive teachers as bent on destro5ang the 
work of God 

Instead of yielding, then, to every passing wind of influence, 
we are to hold by the truth m love and grow up m all things 15 
into him. The A V. translates ' speaking the truth in love,' 
but Paul is evidently thinking of true behef and conduct 
rather than of true speech In spite of all teachers who 
would lead them mto error, the followers of Chnst are to 
hold firmly to the true Christian message, and they are to 
maintam this truth in love. It is possible to take ^ these 
words with the next part of the sentence, and Moffatt has 
done so m his translation by our love to grow up wholly 
into him. But from the pomt of view both of grammar 
and meaning they seem to fit in better with what has just 
been said Paul is i nsist ing on umty as the g^d mm whidi 
th£ Qiurch_must keep, before_itZand JJierc canLbemo,jmity 
withoutlove. True doctrme is indeed necessary, but there 
is~ar'-typ ^ of orthodoxy which is harsh and repellent It 
would not be difficult to shew " from history that Jhe ngi 3 
maintenance of truth has done more to dmde the CKmcK 
tIiiir"an5T"heretlp.l _teachmg. “^^“Teco^mzes" md 
desif^'tharour zeal for t ruth sho uld be tempejed^_by fhe 
loving"' spirit ""This^ wilhn^ess to with t hose__who 
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differ from us will do more to advance the truth than any 
dogmatic assertiwness 

Trhis idea is m Paul’s mind when he goes on to say that in 
all things we are to grow up into (better, to) the Head The 
thought as a whole simply repeats that of ver. 13 Smce 
the Church is the body of Christ, it should develop m such a 
way as to correspond with Christ , the body is to express 
perfectly the purposes and impulses which have their origin 
m the head But there is the added thought that this full 
conformity to Christ is a matter of love as well as of nght 
knowledge If the Church is to grow up freely in all its 
activities as an harmonious whole it must be controlled by 
16 Christ’s spirit of love For he, Christ, is the head ' from 
whom the Body is fitted together and compacted through 
every hgament of supply ’ 

The thought and language are adopted from Col. 2 . 19, 
and have to be explained m the same manner Paul looks 
at the body from the point of view of ancient medical science. 
It wa^ beheved that the cohesion of the body was due to. 
two factors . («) to the contact of one part with another , 
{b) to the nerves and tissues which bind all the different 
parts together hke cords These hgaments not only unify 
the body, but serve as the channels by which it receives its 
nourishment The servants of Christ, on whom he bestowed 
the various spiritual gifts, are conceived as thus binding the 
Church together and conveying to every part of it the vitahty 
they have denved from the head. Thus muted and sustamed, 
welded together and compacted, the Church contmues to 
grow ‘ according to the working m measure of each several 
part’ Every element of the body, however insignificant, 
has something to contribute towards the well-bemg of the 
whole Each part or member has its due activity or appomted 
function which it performs just in the measure reqmred. In 
t ^s man ner the mulbphcity of parts , all w orking togeth^ 

‘ egects thejncr^e of th e~Bddy towards thjbufid^^ of 

through tjie pass age Paul has been seeking 
to express and illus trate the gre^t prmciple that the highest” 

through difference In these closmg 
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words he applies this pnnciple to the Church It grows, as 
the body does, because all the members that compose it are 
different, and are yet pervaded by some element which 
keeps them in harmony and enables them to act as one. 
Thisjmif^g element in the hfe of the Church is love. „ 

y 

The Church as against the Heathen World (4 17-24) 

Now in the Lord I insist and protest that you must give up 17 
living like pagans ; for their purposes are futile, their 18 
intelligence is darkened, they are estranged from the life 
of God by the ignorance which their dulness of heart has 
produced in them — ^men who have recklessly ‘ abandoned 19 
themselves to sensuality, with a lust for the business of 
impurity in every shape and form. That is not hoW/you 20 
have understood the meaning of Christ (for it is Christ 21 
whom you have been taught, it is in Christ that you have 
been instructed — ^the real Christ who is in Jesus) ; you 22 
must lay aside the old nature which belonged to your 
former course of life, that nature which crumbles to rum 
under the passions of moral deceit, and be renewed in the 23 
spirit of your mind, puttmg on the new nature, that 24 
divine pattern which has been created in the upright and 
pious character of the Truth. 

Paul has descnbed the Church as one, a single organism 
which denves its whole life from Christ The members who 
compose it are aU different from each other, but they are 
bound up together and direct their various activities to a 
common end. T^s^Qi^ch, h^oweyer, while it is united withm 
itself,, stjmds over ag^sfthe wojdd In all their behaviour 
Cjin^trans are to” shew that th^y are^separatej THey^^aye 
broken~away "from that heathen hfe which is controlled by 
lower, sensual motives, and have their part m the new hfe 
which IS rooted in Chnst 

‘ This, therefore, I declare and testify in the Lord, that 17 
you should no longer hve as the Gentiles hve in the vamty 

1 Reading dirTjXTrih.dTe? with ID G, the Latin version, the Syriac Vulgat Q, 
Irenaeus, Victormus, etc 
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of their mind ’ Paul calls them to witness in the Lord, i e 
as a Christian pleading with Christians. He has just shewn 
that the Church is vitally related to Christ," and that t^ 
relat!6h^h^goyern^;tln all_its"actiOT“ ~ There can therefor^ 
beTm^d^bt as "to the"ciirfshan ^^tude tdirardstlie^Pagan 
ty^of^e“T1ie p^aiis live"' m the" vanity o"f theirlhmdr 
Te~^^ithout any real purpose, content to enjoy a sensual, 
empty existence In Rom 8 * 20 Paul uses the same expres- 
sive word when he says that m consequence of man’s sm the 
creation was made subject to ' vanity ’ — it had been emptied 
of reahty and meanmg The hfe of the pagans is of this 
18 futile kind because they have been darkened in their intelli- 
gence, so that they cannot discern the true ends for which 
God has placed man m the world Their intelligence is dark- 
ened. They are estranged from the life of God. It was God 
Himself who had created man and breathed into him His 
own Spmt, and it was man’s original destiny to participate 
in the divme life The Gentiles had frustrated this intention 
of God ‘ through the ignorance that is in them because of 
the dulness of their heart ’ 

This descnption of the state of the heathen world 'is best 
understood in the hght of the profound analysis in Rom. i : 18 
ff , where Paul traces back to its ultimate causes the moral 
corruption which was everywhere manifest in the pagan 
society of his time It was due, he declares, to a perversion 
of the rehgious instincts. God had revealed HimseH to the 
Gentiles m the world of nature and m the moral law which 
was written m their hearts, but they had refused, m their 
intellectual pnde, to accept this revelation— with the result 
that they had lost the capacity for true knowledge * Profess- 
ing themselves to be wise they had become fools,’ and this 
ignorance plunged them ever deeper into moral error Thus 
m Romans the sensuahty of the heathen is the result of 
ignorance , here it is rather viewed as the cause of it. The' 
mmds of the Gentiles have become so besotted with low vices 
that they can no longer distinguish between good and evil. 
Paul speaks of their ignorance as if it were something positive, 
not a mere lack of nght knowledge, but a knowledge that 



CHAPTER IV, verses' 

has grown mischievous and misleading The hght that is m 
them IS now darkness All this has been produced by a 
dulness (literally a petrifying or callousness) of heart, due to 
vicious living The man who habitually indulges in evil 
fina lly loses , .all _{lie finer ^Sensibilities What ' began as~" a 
nrnrd fa.iling^becpmes also^an mteUebtuarbne That side or 
his mind which ought to respond to the higher thmgs hS, 
become atrophied^ ^ ^ 

The idea is followed out m the further account of pagan i 
sensuahty ' since, bemg past feehng, they abandoned them- 
selves to debauchery ’ Dulness, or callousness, as used in 
the previous sentence, is a medical term, and it suggests 
another {apelgekotes) which imphes a paral3^is, or deadness 
to pain In some MSS this unusual word is replaced by one 
which*~ differs from it only m two letters {apelpikotes), and 
which would give the meaning of despair or recklessness, but 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for adopting this 
vanant (as m Moffatt's translation recklessly) "The idea 
mvolved m the usual text is a perfectly ]ust and mtelhgible 
one Pagan vices, ^ practised m the a^^epf Nero, could 
only be^eTdowirto aiTut^r deajlnes s of the sensejif right 
an 3 “wTong ~ 

“Paul descnbes the debauchery or sensuality which he saw 
around him by a word which carries the added meamng of 
shamelessness Ther e have been^jbn^s ny lustory^ when 
sen sua lity was just repaid, but ^no penod ha^tbeen 
sp, httle.chsguised. MenTi^ a lust for the business of mipunfy 
i n ever y shape and form. They"’ fiabnte'd their basest passions,” 
gave a free rem To Thera ' for the working of ever}’’ kind of 
impurity m self-indulgence ’ This last word is that which 
our A V. regularly translates by ' covetousness ’ Sometimes 
this fairly well represents the meaning, but the Greek word, 
as we have already had occasion to note (cf Col 3 5), has 
a much wider significance. It denotes the whole disposition 
of which covetousness is one out of many symptoms (a lust 
for). The ‘ covetous ' man has no end in hfe but to assert 
his own ego, and is utterly heedless of the nghts of others 
In a number of New Testament passages this temper is 
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20 


singled out as characteristic of the pagan society, and is 
coupled with the other typical heathen sm of impurity. 
The two vices, as is suggested here, are closely related, both 
arising out of the mood of mind which looks wholly to the 
self and its demands. Itjs often observed that the m^ 


who spends his earher life m sensuahty becomes avancious 
in his old a^ 

* Over agamst such practices of the pagan world Paul sets 
those which are reqmred of Chnstian men ‘ You, however, 
d id not so learn Chnst ’ Two thoughts^e here coml^nedl: 
(afyoiThuve^come toThe knowledge of CJinst , ( 6 ) you c^- 
not,TherHdfe 7 hvVaiTfie’'}]ieathen do. To ' learn Chnst^Js 


iti 3 riaTiigKly”coiidehsed phrase It signifies at once^to 
knb^abdut'”Ohrist ^"d jo understand the true ends-of life 
ai ^riofthTm his gospel, le the meaning of Christ. The 
verses that folloV are meant to be an expansion and explana- 
21 tion of the phrase * ' If inde ed you heard him and^jvere 
taught m him,’ i e. have heard his message and understood 
ifsYneamhi^ Paul again uses a phrase into which he con- 
denses a great deal To be taught or instructed in Christ is 
not merely to be taught by him^oT by the messeng ers ^ o 
speaFlirin sYiamF^It"s u^ ^ts'ajr^ unipn„with._J;he 
< hvineYeache T The m an who has t ndy heard Chnst becomes 
possessed of his n undmid will This, mde^ 7 is the expr^idh 
which Paul gives to the same thought in i Cor. 2 i 6 our 
thoughts are Christ’s thoughts — we have learned to look at 
ever3d:hmg with his eyes It is doubtless in a similar manner 
that we must interpret the difficult words that follow The 
A V renders them, ‘ as the truth is in Jesus ’ Mofiatt 
un derstands the phrase'TdTmeinriKaCTfie^ ChnitLthe 
Messiah m whom God’s will is fully revealed to jis, now 
appeared m J^us! BuFa thought of this kmd seems foreign 
toTETpais^e'nPaul is reflectmg, rather, on the words he 
has ]ust used taught or instructed in him.’ That, he says, 
is to be taught the truth All that we can conceive of the 

highest knowledg e is_c ontained m Jesus he represents the 

c omplete wiU of God ^iffie true mea nmg of hfe " — 

22 §0 after remmding them that Chnst had been their teacher 
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he speaks of what they had learned The passage repeats 
what has been said alread}^ in Col 3 9 > hut the language 
of the earher epistle is amplified and made more defimte 

That you should put off (lay aside), as regards your former 
conduct, the old man (nature).’ The corresponding passage 
in Colossians had spoken generally of the old nature with its 
practices. This allusion is here explicitly related to Ihe 
acco unt of pag^an 'wickedness which has' ]ust been given It 
is fflphed that the nsadem had themselves been guilty of 
those sms of the flesh, prevalent m the heathen world ^ The 
e"^ will which hadjed them astray is described as ‘ the old 
man,’ 1 e the old nature or ^If. This phrase is meant ^o 
suggest that a radical change is necessary I^ot only Faye 
old habits to be corrected, but the whole personahty must be 
renewed. The old nature is one ‘ which crumbl^ to ruin 
(keeps decaying) under the lusts of deceit,’ 1 e. lusts that 
work by moral deceit. It^ is the chief danger of sensual 
passlons"that they are insi^ous iri their action Eittlelby 
little they tamit a man’s thought mid will, until they final ly 
d^troy his"” mher"life THFidearis frequent m Paul that 
mah’i "earthly Fatiire is hable to a corruption which has its 
final outcome in death This decay is inherent m the flesh, 
which is the seat of all evil impulses and desires In order 23 
to counteract the fleshly pnnciple it is necessary to be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind. The spirit seems here to have its 
wider meanmg of the disposition. Men must seek to be 
renewed in the whole direction of their will This renewal, 
however, can only be effected by the action of God’s Spirit, 
and Paul wishes his word to carry this suggestion The new 
life is descnbed as a garment which takes the place of that 
which is discarded ‘ Putjin t^ new im^re_Oh:er^y_n^ 24'' 
that divi^ pattern which has be e n created (hterally, create d 
a^Frding to God, le in God’s i mage ) m n ghteousness a nd 

hoteTBfTfiOfuf?'"" 

‘Paul goes back to the story in Genesis, which tells how man 
was created sinless. It is implied that this upright and pious 
character which was originally his has been restored to man ^ 
through Chnst. Or perhaps the idea is a still subtler one, 
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that' man’s true creation has only now taken effect. The 
hfe in Eden was nothing but the foreshadowing of what 
God mtended man to become, and this promise of a higher 
nature has at last been realized -This might almost seem 
to be indicated m the words, ‘ in righteousness and holiness 
belonging to the truth ’ In contrast to the lusts or passions 
of deceit, Paul defines the qualities which are of the Truth — 
righteous or upright deahng with our fellow-men, holy or 
pious obedience to God They proceed from God’s Spirit, 
and keep restormg man’s higher nature instead of taintmg 
and destroymg it In the Fourth Gospel the word truth is 
commonly used in the sense of higher reality — ^the divme 
essence of things as opposed to earthly appearances A 
similar meaning seems to attach to it here Righteousness 
and hohness belong to man’s life in its ideal character, and 
they are given us m the new creation through Chnst. 

The Obligations of the New Life (4 25-5 : 2) 

ay aside falsehood, then, let each tell his neighbour the truth, 
for we axe members one of another. Be angry hut do 
not sin ; never let the sun set upon your exasperation, 
give the devil no chance. Let the thief steal no more ; 
rather let him work and pul his hands to an honest task, 
so as to have something to contribute to the needy. 
Let no bad word pass your lips, but only such speech as 
is good for edification, as occasion may require, words 
that are gracious and a means of grace to those who hear 
them. And do not vex God’s holy Spirit, by whom you 
have been sealed for the day of redemption. Drop all 
bitter feeling and passion and anger and clamouring and 
insults, together with all malice ; be kind to each other, 
be tender-hearted, be generous to each other as God has 
been generous to you'm Christ. Copy God, then, as his 
beloved children, and lead lives of love, just as Christ 
loved you and gave himself up for you to be a /; agrani 
offering and sacrifice to God. 

Paul has told his readers how they have now passed into 
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a new moral condition, in which the old passions and vices 
are to have no place He has indicated m general terms the 
sort of conduct which is now required of them, but he pro- 
ceeds to illustrate it by a number of specific examples The 
exhortations are much the same as those which closed the 
Colossian epistle, but there they had no other purpose than 
to brmg into clear lehef the character of the Christian hfe. 

Here they h ave a close_bearmg on the mam theme ^f the 
,God hasZetermmed to reunite all things m Christ, 
and has ordained the Ch urch a s the n^trument by which 
He'T^UJfulfiFthirp^os^qf reconcihatipn _ Within itself, 
t her efore, theXhurct^ust be umtetf Al^tlmse^evils wh^h 
makeTdf enmity and distrust are to be put aw^ 

'~Tlie eidiortation'' begins, ^Fih Colossians (3 9), with a 25 
wammg agamst falsehood. In Colossians the warning is 
based on a demand to put off the old nature, and this idea 
survives m the present passage, which otherwise takes a 
different direction. ‘ Having put off falsehood, speak truth 
each man with his neighbour, for we are members one of 
another.’ The warning is stated in a quotation from Zech 
8 16, and Paul then gives his own reason for it Chnstians 
are all mterrelated ^e members of the body, and must 
therefore be able to depend on one another. Lying is the 
very root of all offences agamst brotherhood. In like manner 26 
he condemns anger, again expressmg himself in scnptural 
language. The quotation (Ps 4 6) ought properly to run 
as m our A V., ' Stand in awe and sin not,’ but Paul gives it 
from his Greek Bible, ' Be angry and si n no t,’ 1 e do nothin ^ ^ 

j in your anger — ^Be angry Tut do not sin. It ^ here recogniz^ | ^ 

I tlBSriEelnipnlse't^ iF a naturS one and may sometimesl 

I b^ghr” ” ’There can'_^'^ '^eateFmis take than to thmkp)T 
( XKnsfianity'^S^'Su^g^Jh^just i^ignation ofjwluch wej 
1 haw^memorable example^n thTliIe o Qesus himseff^ ^u t j , 

I angef”~iT”aIways dangerous ^^i^must^p in__rgstraiiit | 

\ tEis-Ts~bfbug^^tlnlEe caution th S I o£Qwg...„/„£gt not \ 

/ theiungo Sown on your fit of wrath, nor yet allow plac^toy 

I tfieffe^r — ^ 

It was a wise rule with various ancient moralists (e.g. the 
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Pythagoreans) that all quarrels should be composed before 
sunset Paul adopts the rule and shews why it is needed 

27 Never let the sun set upon your exasperation. The phrase 
‘ allow place to wrath ’ is found also in Rom 12 . 19, but 
there the meaning is that instead of exacting vengeance our- 
selves we should let the wrath of God have its way, leaving 
the evil-doer to be punished by God Here it is implied that 
if anger is protracted beyond the day we play into the devil’s 
bauds , we give tfie^evil a chance All kinds of mischi ef ^ 
2Grise”out"df quar 7 els~*slighFl:d begin' with, whmh are allo wed 
to'lHrrd'and to become Embittered If they do not end in 
sbrneH^adly hostility they at le ast w orirH^avoc "wit h a man’s 
o'^ soul7~narrowmg and souring him_and distorting his 
whole outlook on Me 

28 ' iOurther sm against the spirit of brotherhood is now 
touched on ‘"LErhiifrwEo st^ls^ no longer steal, but ra-^er 
let' him labour, performing honest work with his handSjJihat 
h^S^ be ''abIeTd'’mpa"rt To him thal^has need ’ It may 
be assumed that m Christian communities there weTbhdne 


wEd^ could properly’^bb'balled”' ‘ thieves ’ Paul ' cafEfuiry 
^'awqiS^'Mrword, and uses a more generafdne, which mcludes 
i all sorts of effdrtblbEecure aHivTng^ the expense of one’s 
neigfiFours The man who has thus lived as'a~parasite is to 
^ye^&msel^to*bonest labour Rather let him work. Some 
woi 3 "d translatTwEaFToIIbws by ‘ earning his property with 
his hands,’ and the Greek words are capable of this meanmg 
But it is better to take them in the wider sense, ’ worlang 
what is good,’ p utting his ha nds to ^ honest task, i e domg 
h onou ra ble M il Th e rea l point of the counsel is contained ' 
i n the closing words Chr istTaris afe"tb feel tbat~asTh.embEfs 
Q b,^h^ com munity they are responsible for" ^^ bther ’s 
they can only co ntrib ute to this if they all 
honest fask which will enable them to help a 
nejg^qiu mTimebf n . 

29 With the common welfare stiU in mind Paul now warns 
against evil speech Let no bad word pass your lips (literally, 
proceed^ out of your mouth) The adjective (literally 
rotten ) is one applied to anything worthless , so the reference 
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IS to any kind of speech that may work mischief Instead of 
producing evil all speech is to be ‘ for edification of the need/ 

1 e for serving the good of one’s neighbour as his circum- 
stances at the moment may require Just as in Col 4 5, 6, 
Paul IS ca re ful to throw m a cauti on t o the well-mean ing bore, 
who IS a lways tryjngjio . improye ^her people, without regard 
toJinie^ or ^ fitn^s Edifying speech, he says, should be as 
occasion may require, suitable to the occasion, ^o that the 
words may be gracious to those who hear them. Paul here 
enforces his meaning by a land of play on words Grace, m 
the ordinary language of the titne, implied good taste and 
urbanity , for Paul it always suggested the idea of the good- 
ness of God In the present verse he combines both meanings 
(gracious and a means of grace being a periphrasis, to bring 
this out) Chnstian conversation ought to be such that it 
can be hstened to with pleasure, and it ought, at the same 
time, to be religiously helpful, even when this quality m it 
IS not obtruded on the notice 

The counsels now take a wider sweep Everything is to 30 
be avoided that is not m keeping with the new impulse 
which should control the Christian life As before, Paul 
borrows language from the Old Testament to express his 
thought In Isaiah (63 10) the words ‘Do not gneve 
(or, vex) thelToIy Spirif oTGo^’ are used of Israel, which had 
ever and again refused the leading of God's Spirit P^ 
thinks here of the Spirit which was at once the regeneratmg 
jwwer in thVbelieveT andbheTihifymg^pfmciple inT^ Church 
These two operations" of the Spirit go together” The ^fhorg 
eacTTindiwdVaiTHe hasbe^TenewedThe more will all causes 
^f dis^dlind enmity ' ‘di sappear ir^'’t’he CKurch' So'ES" 
touches first on the sanctifying'Tnfluence '"of "tfie* Spirit, by 
whom you have been sealed for the day of redemption. It 
has been noted already (cf Eph i 13) that the idea of 
‘ sealing ’ was taken over from the-religious usage of the time 
and applied to baptism, the nte by which the convert was 
marked out as the possession of Christ " Since it was in bap- 
tism that he was supposed to receive the Spirit, it could be 
described as a ' seahng by the Spirit ' Here, however, Paul 
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reads* a further meaning into the familiar metaphor One 
object of a seal was to make sure that the thing on which, it 
was impressed should remain inviolate (e g a document, a 
box, a closed room). So the Christian is sealed for or to the 
day of redemption. His hfe is to be safeguarded against all 
influences that may seek to break m upon it from the world 
He IS to keep himself pure for Chnst’s service until Christ 
himself shall appear 

31 The idea ofjthe Spmt is now enforced from another sMe. 
The Spint'makes" for unity, and is vexed by every o 0 ehce 
agaiiist the" full brotherhood \vhicK ought fo prevail in The 
dnucK'’ ‘Let" all bitterness and passion and anger an^ 
clamour and slander be removed from you, along wnth all 
mahee.’ Paul heaps together all those manifestations of ill- 
feehng which set men against each other — the anger of bitter 
feeling that is sullen, the anger of passion that finds vent in 
violence and outcry (clamour), the spite that expresses itself 
in insults, m mean cnticisms, and false accusations All 
these must be dropped, and along with them the mahcious 
temper out of which they anse The evil passions are to 
32 give place to their opposites Be kind to each other, be tender- 
hearted, ' forgivmg one another as God also m Chnst forgave 
you ’ This is put forward as the one motive which will 
make it possible to mamtain the merciful spirit As men 
remember the generous mercy they have received from God, 
thej?" cannot be harsh and unforgivmg to their feUow-men. 
Tlie verse brings out the other side of the idea embodied in 
the Lord’s Prayer ' Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors ' Accordmg as we forgive one another we may hope 
to be forgiven, but of ourselves we cannot exercise this 
mutual forgiveness The impulse to do so is created m us 
when we know God and the .generous mercy \vhich He has 
offered us 

v This thought of God’s love to us as the inspiring motive 
I IS earned farther ‘ Be imitators, then, of God as bis beloved 
children, and walk m love ’ Paul may here have m mind 
the saying of Jesus that you may be children of your Father 
who is in heaven (Matt 5 45) It would notbe too much to 
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say that these words embody the thought which underlies 
all Jesus's teaching As children of God men are to copy 
God, taking their example from Him They are to act, each 
in his little sphere, as God Himself does m His universe, and 
to prove in this way that God is indeed their Father Paul 
hkewise finds the spring of all moral action m this imitation 
of God , and he declares that we are most like God when we 
lead lives of love (walk m love), making love the very atmo- 
sphere of our lives As everywhere m Paul, the supreme 
expression of that divine love which must be' our pattern is 
the^Cro^”brChrist ^ ~ -- 

"Eove FacITbtKef as Christ loved you and gave himself up 
for you, as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to God. This 
VCTse IS almosTuhique ih Paul'a£describmg the death of Chr^t 
under the figure'of a sacrifice In the epistle to the Hebrews,/ 

which has coloured a 'great deal of~buF¥va15gelicartK'eblb'^,^ 
tE e^acrifi cialldea'is^ placed at the centre ’ ^risFis re^re-'^ 
sented^asj^e great High-Pnest who was at the same time the* 
^tim,^nd by his sacrifice' mTade atonement for our sins^^d” 
secured us access to Go'd' Taul, who'h'ad given up the Jewish 
I^w' and' ail The ritual Tdeas connected witl^it, never thinks 
of the death of 'Chrisf ih This manner He conceives of it 
rather as the satisfacfioh made for^sm, as the destruclion 
which ChrisTTffected in his own body of the'h^tfie principle ( 
oT the flesh Even^iiT the 'present^ verse he only speaks |' 
metaphorically He does not asTribe "a sacnficial efli'cacy to 
the" Cross,^ but simply* declaresTiri lariguage” borrowed from 
the Old Testameht, that Christ's “surrencier of himself w^ 
weli-pleasmg (fragrant) to God ' By giving himself for men 
Christ mamfestedT supremely '"that loving will which is the 
will of God Himself 


Warning against Sensuality (5 3-14) 

Never let any sexual vice or impurity or lust be so much as 3 
mentioned by you — ^that is the proper course for samts to 
take ; no, nor indecent, silly, or scurrilous talk— all that 4 
is improper. Rather, voice your thanks to God. Be sure 5 
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of this, that no one guilty of sexual vice or impurity or lust 
(that is, an idolater) possesses any inheritance in the 

6 realm of Christ and God. Let no one deceive you with 
specious arguments ; these are the vices that bring down 

7 God’s anger on the sons of disobedience. So avoid the 

8 company of such men. For while once upon a time you 
were darkness, now in the Lord you are light ; lead the 

9 life of those who are children of the light (for the fruit 
of light consists in all that is good and right and true) 

jj verifying what pleases the Lord. Have nothing to do 

12 with the fruitless enterprises of the darkness ; rather 
expose them. One is indeed ashamed even to speak about 

13 what such men do in secret j stdb whatever the light 
exposes becomes illuminated — for an3d:hmg that is illu- 

14 nimaJtedlfcurns into Thus it is said, 

* Wake lip, 0^ sleeperTand rise from the dead ; 
so Christ will shine upon you.’ 

From the sms which promote discord Paul passes to those 

IT'thight seerh'as if here for 
awhile he forgets his mam theme of the unity of the Church, 
and simply warns his readers agamst temptations to which 
they were specially exposed in the midst of pagan society 
But when we look deeper we can see that there is a real 
relation between the present section and those which have 
gone before The Church, as Paul conceives of it, is God’s 
instrument for reconciling all thmgs For this reason it 
must nd itself of all spirit of discord, but as the necessary 
condition to all else it must be pure If its members are 
tamted with the gross heathen vices they cannot obey the 
high calling of God So the passage turns on the thought 
that Christians have their part in the Kmgdom of hght. 
God has chosen them for His service, and they must have 
done With all that belongs to that world of darkness which 
Christ IS seeking through them to destroy 
3 But let -not fornication and any uncleanness or selfish 
appetite be so much as named among you ’ Here again 
we meet the curious conjimction of words denotmg sexual 
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or sensual vice with the general term lust, usually translated 
' covetousness ’ As we have had occasion to note several 
times aircadt, the Greek word, while it mcludes the special 
sm of avarice, lias a much w ider range of meaning It stands 
for tliat attitude to life which makes one's own advantage 
and pleasure the sole object Paul takes it m this sense, and 
tlimlcs of it chiefly as concerned with lust m the special sense 
of bodih appetite. The irr pulse which leads one man to 
covet jin undue share of "this World's goods, drives another 
int^rnpiinty'’or’sensual excess 'Often the' tw'd’vices' spring- 
ing from the same root, areWombined m tfieWame man 
Paul declares that this life of mere aiSpetite^ is so alien fo fKe 
\cry principle of the gospel that it must not be mentioned, 
even in the w a} of denunciation Tins silence on all the baser 
side of things is the proper course for ^hterall}^ becoming to) 
samts*, i'e ' io people~ ednseefated To” God’s sei \uce We can 
see heie how the eaihcr rheaiiingdf ' saint ' began to change 
into the later one those whom God had set apart were to 
prove by their moial behaviour that they were worthy of 
their calling. 

Along w'lth actual immoralit}’' Paul condemns grossness, ^ 
buffoonery, indecency — indecent, silly, or scurrilous talk. 

In classical Gicck this last word (which in its ongm meant 
' veisatiht}^ ') w'as used for the finer kinds of wil It was 
highly characteristic of the later age tliat witty, scurrilous, 
and indecent conversation had come to signify the same tlung 
Instead of these improper things, ' which ought not to be,’ 
Paul exhorts his readers to thanksgiving Rather, voice your 
thanks to God. Again he expresses himself by a play on 
w^ords which cannot he reproduced in English The term 
he employs would suggest to a Greek reader ' well-graced 
talk ’ — the kind of conversation befitting a gentleman , But 
for Chiistians it also meant thankfulness, and Paul wishes it 
to convey this meaning along with the other. T he co nversa- 
tion of Chnstians ought always to have in it something of, that 

the 'distinc tive mood oj^ the Chnstmn 

hfe. 

' Paul has dwelt on the imseemliness of the grof,s pagan 5 
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habits. They are such that anyone with a feeling for higher 
things must turn away froha them with disgust But he now 
strikes a more solemn note * be sure of this, that no fornica- 
tor, or unclean person, or sensualist (for he is an idolater) 
possesses (has) any inheritance in the realm of Christ and of 
God.’ Again, as m Col 3' 5, lust or covetousness (in the 
wider sense of h\ung for one’s own appetites) is coupled with 
idolatry This, as we saw reason to conclude, is another way 
of saying that the one sin is no less grave than the other 
Those who serve idols instead of God, and those who, livejpr 


selfish appetite (guilty of seitual vice impurity or lust) are 
aKke ei^uded^fonGC^^ oT Christ and of "'Gpd^ This 
pKaie'is very unusual, though we meet it again m the refer- 


ence to the realm of our Lord and his Christ in Rev. ii : 15 
For Paul, as for all the New Testament writers, the future 
age IS the realm or Kingdom of God , so much so that m 
I Cor 15 24 he think-s of 'Christ as finally giving up the 
Kingdom to God, that God may be all m all In that passage, 
however, we may discover the clue to the meanmg here J[n 
the future the realm will be God’j, but Christ is now reigning 
aTGbdTwceTegrat" So i t is declared, in effect,' that nei&er 
here nor hereafter "do the unclean have any part in the world 
of life ^ ' """ " ^ 

6 The thought is repeated with a new emphasis. ‘ Let no 
one deceive you with empty words , for because of these 
things the wrath of God comes on the sons of disobedience 
(1 e on those who disobey God’s will) Empty words are 
those which are devoid of all reality — false words, specious 
arguments. In Col 2 18 the term is apphed to the heretical 
' arguments, and it no doubt carries a similar meanmg here. 
There were those who argued that the life of the body had 
nothing to do with the life of the spirit A man might 
conduct himself as he pleased in the mere matter of the 
senses, so long as he was mwardly a child of God In i Cor. 
6 12 f , Paul touches on that perverted wisdom which took 
as Its watchword, ^ Meats for the beUy and the belly for 
meats (1 e the natural appetites are subject to their own 
laws). It reappeared m an exaggerated form in certain 
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sects 01 Gnosticism, and has been revived m a number of 
obscure communities down to our own time Paul warns 
his readers against these false and soul-destroying heresies 
(M will call us to account for all things done in the bodv 
those vices or abuses of sensual hfe for 
•hvluch }ve shall cHiefly"' have“tb'"'answer" at” Judgment , 
they bring down God’s ^ger. 

He therefore appeals to his readers, on the ground of their 7 
Chnstian calhng, to separate themselves from the heathen 
vices Avoid the company of such men ; for once upon 
a time (formerly) you were darlmess, now in the Lord you 
are light. Instead of sa5ung simply ‘you belong to the 8 
light ’ he says you are light. Living in the light their natures 
ought to partake of the higher element in which they now 
dwell The new nature is to manifest itself in all their 


conduct , lead the life of those who are children of the light. 
One IS reminded of the famdiar words m John 12 35, 36 
‘ Walk while you have the Light that you may be sons of 
the light ' The two passages, however, imply two opposite 
thoughts, or rather the same thought is viewed from two 
opposite sides According to the Fourth Gospel, the hfe 
of moral obedience is the path of true fellowship with God 
Paul's thought is that since we have been brought into 9 
fellowship with God through Christ we are committed to a 
higher moral life This fruit of light consists m all goodness 
and justice and truth 

So far as these tl^e_g^hhes^ qf^ the Christian rna^are to 
be distinguished they^^ the^n^ess and uprightness whj^ch 
h^shewsjiilusjtreatme^ of others (all that is good and n^Ht), 
and the loyalty to conscience (true) which he requires from 
hirnsein^By Tins life of “moral obedience we ‘ prove wfiat 10 
isVeli-pleasing to the Lord ' The thought is the same as m 
Rom 12 2 Be transformed by the renewing of your mind 
that you may make out (prove) what is the good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God. Or, as it is expressed m 
John 7 r ry ‘Tf any man will do the will he shall know of 
the doctrme ’ We are to find out God’s will by doing it 
According as we try to obey Him we learn to verify what 
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pleases the Lord, to distinguish between what is pleasing to 
Him and what is not 

II lAnd do not participate in the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness ' Paul has just spoken of the fruit of light, by which 
he unphes that the nature of right Innng is to produce some 
genume result The good act may at the moment seem 
thrown away, but we may be sure that it has life in it and 
= cannot perish Evil, on the other hand, is barren ; by its 
very nature it can only destroy So instead of sharing in 
the fruitless enterprises of the darkness — ^have nothing to 
do with them — the Christian must rather expose them This 
word, as we find it m the New Testament, usually means 
‘ rebuke * , here it signifies ‘ rebuke by exposmg ’ As a 
rule, when we speak of exposing an evil we think of denouncing 
it, as loudly and publicly as we can Paul’s idea is that- of 
a silent process, comparable to the action of light The 
Christian is to order his own conduct according to God's will 
By hvmg a life which is unquestionably pure and nght he 
iviU reveal the heathen vices as they really are, and this will 
be the most elective way of ‘ rebukmg ' them 
The thought is followed out in the verses that follow 

12 ' For the thmgs which are done by them m secret it is base 
even to speak of ' One is indeed ashamed even to speak 
about what such men do m secret. Still pursumg his contrast 
of darkness and light Paul dwells on the secrecy of the heathen 
vices The rr^e always holds good that ' everyone that doeth 
evil hateth the" light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds be reproved ' or exposed {John 3 20). One of the 
effects of a Christian life is to dissipate this veil of secrecy 
which IS thrown over evil A hfe in which everything is 
open and honest wiU make men feel how different it is from 

13 those other hves which need to be carefully disguised ' All 
things that are exposed by the light are made mamfest ’ 
Under the action of light there can be no secrecy Thmgs 
that have hitherto remained hidden are illuminated, suddenly 
laid bare, and sheivn up in all their ugliness This, Paul 
says, will be the result of the light thrown on heathenism 
by true Christian behaviour The old vices can no longer 
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be concealed By contrast with this other life they stand 
exposed, and those who practise them will be put to shame 
"For everything that is manifested is^ight’ This short 
sentence is very difficult Some would take it to mean, ' all 
that is manifested is brought to light,’ but a platitude like 
this would not have been worth stating This objection is 
partly removed by talang the reference to light m an emphatic 
sense : ‘ whatever is manifested becomes transparent ’ — ^the 
hght shines right through it so that no disguise is now possible 
But the most satisfactory meaning is that indicated in 
Mo^tTsT:r^slatipri^‘"^y filing "that is illuminated (everythmg 
that has light thrown on it) turns mto |is changed into The 
nature of) Tightf ’ " 

Frdih the idea that what is illuminated is exposed in its 
true character Paul goes on to suggest that it may be changed 
into something better The effect of Christian lives in a 
pagan community will be first to shame and then insensibly 
to purify it Whatever the light shines on it must, m the end, 
transform This interpretation seems to be borne out by 
the verse which follows Thus it is said, ‘ Wake up, 0 sleeper, i 
and rise from the dead ; so Christwdrsfii^' upon y(m.' 'ThoSh 
who are exposed to Chnst’s influence come to share m his 
nature However sunk thfey are m heathen wickedness they 
undergo a change , the hght that shines on them bnngs 
them into affinity with light Paul himself marks the words 
as a quotation, which will be familiar to his readers What 
is the source he quotes from ? The formula it is said (or, he 
says) usually introduces a text of scripture, l ^t t he words m 
question are not to be fo und anywhere in the OldTestar^nt'^ 
iffiF yet in the later ’hpocalyptic Books wEich are^so meti mes / 
quoted as inspired wntmgs Indeed, they^ are obviously \ 
of Christian pngiri, arTd'in view of their lyric^ form they ITiust ) 
be part of a poem We rhay regard them,’ almost”"certam^, / 
-asffieffingmg to an earlyXhrfstian Hynm^qfjv^ch^eyerytffi \ 
is now lost except this beautiful vers^ 

■^rirtor andTFver 19 'of the present chapter Paul 

refers to the spmtual songs which seem to have played a 
great part m Christian worship Most of them would be of 
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little value, but now and then there would be one that im- 
pressed itself on the memory and passed into general use. 

It has been conjectured that the hymn quoted here was sung 
i 5 Tonneximrwith baptism.' For this reason Paul could t^e 
for granted that everyone would kno\v_ it, und also that it 
wwld carry associations of a peculiarly solemn kind 
cdhwrT, rising from the water in winch he has washed away 
his sms, is welcome into the new life. Christ wall hence forth 
shine upon him and renew him 

General Exhortations (5 * 15-20) 

15 Be strictly ^ careful then about the life you lead ; act like 

16 sensible men, not like thoughtless ; make the very most 

17 of your time, for these are evil days. So do not be sense- 

18 less, but understand what is the Lord’s will ; and do not 
get drunk with wine — ^that means profligacy — ^but be 

ig filled with the Spirit, converse with one another in the 
music of psalms, in h5rmns, and in songs of the spiritual 

20 life, praise the Lord heartily with words and music, and 
render thanks to God the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at all times and for all things. 

Paul has warned his readers to separate themselves from 
the VICIOUS society around them and lead the life which is 
required of Christ’s servants. He now tells them more parti- 
cularly what this hfe must be, reminding them at the same 
time that they are hvmg m momentous days, when the return 
of Christ is immediately at hand 

15 ‘ Be strictly careful, then, about the life you lead, not as 
unwise men but as wise or sensible men.’ Wisdom is neces- 
sary because of the tremendous interests which are now at 
stake The thought in Paul’s mind is much the same as 
that in the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins Only 
the most thoughtless and careless will neglect to provide them- ' 

16 selves now, when the great day is so near The injunction is 

repeated from Col 4 5 ‘ Making the very most of the time.' 

As was noted in connexion with that passage, the idea is not 

^ Reading ttwj with N*. B, Ongen, etc. 
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the merely general one of using every moment of time to the 
best advantage. The C^e^ word points to a time of crisis, 
and IS frequentlyjised lAthe New Testamenrof'the solemh 
inte^al between the departure of thrisf and his”^refurn 
'T fiat this is the reference here seems to be plainly indicated 
by the addition of the words for these are evil day^" Tt“v^s 
ffie’c^mori apocalyptic behef that jiist' before the Messiah 
a^eared to bnng in the Kingdom of God there would Be a 
peiiod of crisis All calamities would come to a head", the 
powers^of evil would collect their whole strength for a final 
effort to defeat God’s coimsels The belief is reflected m 
tlie bnef apocal3^pse embodied m Mark 13 It underlies the 
book of Revelation, where the writer finds encouragement 
for the Church m the disastrous events which are happening 
or about to happen Things have now come to their very 
worst, and this is the sign that dehverance is just at hand 
A similar idea may be traced in i John 2 18 f 

Paul IS likewise impressed with the desperate conditions 
which he sees around him, and believes that the Lord must 
presently come to judge the world Only a little time of 
respite is now left, and every moment of 'it' is" precious ' So 17 
do~n.bt he senseless, but understand what is the Lord’s will. 

In view of the crucial importance of the time in which they 
are living they must keep aU their senses awake, so as to 
perceive on every occasion what God would have them do 
It is worth while to note Paul’s conception of intelligence as 
the power of discerning not the safe or advantageous course 
but that which is m accordance with God’s will The demand 18 
for this higher intelligence gives point to the warning which 
follows . do not get drunk with wine — that means profligacy 
(mere debauchery) — but be full in the Spirit. At first sight 
this warning against drunkenness may seem to come in 
abruptly, without much relevance to the general drift of the 
passage But its object is to contrast the true elevation of 
the soul, which gives insight into the will of G_od^with all 
base imitations of it 

In ancient rehgions a high value was placed on the ecstatic 
mood It was beheved that no true approach to God vas 
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possiWc uiilcss rn6n were cs-ught out of themselves, 8.nd the 
chiei aim of religious rites was to produce this condition of 
rapture Dances and exciting music were employed foi this 
purpose, and the most obvious method of all was intoxica- 
tion It was in connexion with the worship of Dionysus, the 
god of wme, that Greek religion found its highest expression. 
Paulrecogmzes the truth of thisji^yf that to havejellow^hip 
with G^menraust attmn'to the mood of joy and enthusiasm, 
buFhe says' that mere drunkenness is the very reverse of this 
'moodT "j^^fh^sefisual excess can possibly result in isjhe 
debasmg ol"body'and"“^ur 'Instead of intoxicatmg th^m- 
selv^ wi^ filings in the Spirit. The 

force of the words is lost when we translate them in the usual 
manner, ' be full of the Spuit ’ , the thought is rather ‘ find 
your overflow of soul in the rapture w hicH the Spirit \\dll giv^ 
3rra^”Tossessed or' filled with the' Spirit, a 'min' is trjaty 
lifted out "of himself"" He rises into that higher mood in 
whicli he can commrae witlT God aiTd understand His wilF 

19 The nature of this spiritual mood is described m language 

repeated from Col 3 16 ' Spealang to one another m 

psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ’ (A V ). Paul has m 
mind a meeting for Christian worship, in which the song 
uttered by one behever, under the mfluence of the Spint, 
would be answered, m a hke strain, by another In place 
of a set order of worship there was something hke l3uical 
converse or conversation on the themes of the Christian hfe 
As in Colossians Paul desires that these songs of the spiritual 
life should correspond with heartfelt emotion , ‘ smging 

20 and makmg music m your heart to the Lord,’ praismg the 
Lord heartily with words and music. 

The senes of exhortations closes with the note which is 
always recumng in these epistles * '-render thanks at all 
times and for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to God the Father ’ This sense that all things are ordered 
by a heavenly Father, who is ever seeking our good, is to be 
the fundamental mood of the Christian hfe. It is to find 
expression in constant thanksgivmg, rendered to God in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is not necessarily 
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implied that the name of Christ is continually to be used by 
way of a solemn formula, although the custom arose very 

offenng all prayer"^'iri the name^of 
QKfist ’ The idea is rather that “through Christ we know God 
35 ^atheran^afS assured of TIis goodness All tHanksgiving 
therefore must be inspired by the remembrance of Christ 

Relations within, the Family Marriage {5 21-33) 

Be subject to one another out of reverence for Christ. Wives, ^2 
be subject to your husbands as to the Lord, for the 23 
husband is the head of the wife as Christ also (though he 
is the saviour of the Body) is the head of the church ; as 24 
the church is subject to Christ, so wives are to be subject 
to their husbands in every respect. Husbands, love your 25 
wives, just as Christ loved the chui:ch and gave himself up 
for her to consecrate her by cleansing her in the bath of 26 
baptism as she utters her confession, in order to have the 27 
^church as his very own, standing before him in all her 
glory, with never a spot or wrinkle or any such flaw, but 
consecrated and unblemished. So ought husbands to love 28 
their wives — to love them as their own bodies (he who loves 
his wife loves himself). For no one ever hates his flesh ; 29 
no, he nourishes and cherishes it (just as Christ does the 
church, for we are members of his Body).^ Therefore shall 
a man leave father and, mother and cleave to his wife, and 
the fair shall be one flesh This is a profound symbol, I 32 
mean as regards Christ and the church. However, let 33 
every man of you love his wife as himself, and let the 
wife reverence her husband. 

In the Colossian epistle (3 18-4 . i) Paul laid down a 
number of directions, intended to ensure that the Christian 
spirit should be carried mto aU domestic relations The 
passage m Colossians has little connexion with the epistle 
as a whole, and perhaps was suggested to Paul bj^ the case of 
Onesimus, which was occupying his mind at the time he 

^ Omitting ffapKds avrav nal Iktuv iariuv aiVoiJ] with A B, 

Ongen, etc 
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wrote In Ephesians, however, the section has a direct 
hearing on the mam theme It is God's eternal purpose to 
reconcile all things m Christ, and the Church is the instrument 
"through which the work of reconciliation is to be fulfilled 
Since this is the task to which God has appointed it the Church 
must be “completely at harmony within itself All the 
previous exhortations have aimed at shewing how this unity 
within the Church is to be attained From the Church as a 
whole Paul now turns to the separate family groups of 
which it IS composed. In this life of the family the work of 
unifying the Church must begin. Everything else is only the 
carr5ang out on a wider scale of what is begun in the home 
Thus, while he is la3ung down a senes of practical directions 
for everyday duties Paul writes with pecuhar solemnity He 
feels (especially m the discussion of marriage) that these 
ordinary relationships have a far-reaching sigmficance They ^ 
help us to understand the ‘ great mystery,’ and are themselves 
to be understood m the light of it. 

21 Be subject to one another out of reverence for (literally, 
in the fear of) Christ. These words are usually taken as the 
conclusion of the previous passage, but they serve most 
naturally as the introduction to that which follows. Before 
he enters on his discussion of how Chnstians should conduct 
themselves in the various relations of hfe he states the general 
principle by which they must be guided. Their attitude to 
one another is to be one of mutual service They are aU to 
regard themselves as servants of one Master, whose interests 
must be dearer to them than their own The fear of Chnst 
is to keep them helpful and considerate to each other 
' As m Colossians the first relation dealt with is that of 
husbands and wives. The two short verses in Col (3 18, 19) 
are now expanded, and are made the basis for mystical 
reflection To understand why so great a place is giv.eo,_in 
epistle to the discussion of marri a ge we n eed t o rem ember 
^ concept ion which prevails in many ancient religioris, 

es pecially m rehg i d 5 rbrTEr'Seml iB^ ^e “'"the "reM 
jZ^^iL-A.,^pd-..an d his people w as rep r esen ted as one of 
Qngmally it was the la nd in which he was wor- 
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relation was 
19 . the people."" Tims in the OlcT 
^^stajnent^Xajiveh is frequent ly imagined_as„the~ hiisbarrd 
Qt Israe l With the pro phet s the crude pnmitive conception 
became a purely figurative onC'hutln this form it is m^- 
tamed, a-nd _^pears^jtnanj^tr]tong_^ctmes of national 
a postasy Ho^a, for example^ thm^of^IsraeJ^as^aiOMm- 
faithful wife who is"stiin>e ioved by ^er husband and is 
for given and rest ored . PauflakeFup'lhe Old Testament 
id ea and conc ei ves of the relati on bet^en^the Church and 
Christ as one o f marriage The conception, so far as we 
was first introduced by Paul, but henceforth became a favour- 
ite one in Christian "thought The boo^ of Revelation 
culmina tes in the glowing_descnption of the Church "as The 
Bri de of Chnst, and m the period subsequent to "the New 
Testament this imagery was further developed, and gave 
rise to a well-marked type of mysticism which is reflected 
in many of our hymns Symbohcal meanmgs were now 
read into the language of th^Sdn^df ~Sol6mhn, wHi ch’ w.p' 
accepted as "a^d e^ofib hal book , f oreshadowin g the relation 
b^etweeh Christ and the Church. 

wives, be subject to' ydurTiusbands as to the Lord. At 22 
the very outset Paul indicates the idea which is to guide him 
in the ^scussion Chnstian marriage is to be based on the 
pattern of Christ’s relation to his people The submission 
of a wife to her husband is in some way to represent the 
obedience which the Church owes to Christ This idea is 
further defined in the difficult words that follow ' for the 23 
husband is the head of the wife as Christ also is the head of 
the church, being himself saviour of the Body.’ A similar 
account of the relation of husband and wife is found in 
I Cor II 3 The head of every man is Christ, and the head 
of the woman is the man. There, however, the thought is 
simply that the authority of the husband over the wife is 
subject to the obedience which he himself owes to Chnst. 
Here a pecuhar meanmg is read into the conception Christ 
IS the head of the church, not merely m the sense that he 
exercises authority over it, but masmuch as he is the centre 
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of all the vital forces which distribute themselves through the 
body. In the light of this conception Paul seeks to explain 
the significance of marriage He is not, as is commonl}' 
supposed, asserting the old Oriental view that absolute 
submission to her husband is for a wife the supreme religious 
duty He is rather feeling his way towaids a new under- 
standing of marriage, m accordance with the inner principles 
of Christianity Between husband and wife there should 
be a complete harmony, ansv. ering to that of Christ and the 
Church The hfe of Christ reproduces itself in the Church, 
just as the life of the head pervades the body In hke 
manner husband and wife are to be one — not only ‘ one flesh,’ 
but united in the same life This idea is also involved in 
the reference to Christ as the saviour of the Body. As the 
Head, Christ protects the body, and is thinking contmually 
of its welfare , and the husband stands in the same relation 
to the wife The authority he possesses is not to be a selfish 
one, but has no other purpose than to ensure the welfare of 
the wife, who is mdissolubly one with him 

It must be noted that in this verse the word saviour is not 
to be understood m the meaning we attach to it when we 
speak of Christ as ‘ Saviour ’ This title of Chnst (now 
perhaps more often used than any other) is practically absent 
from the New Testament, and seems to have come in at a 
later time from Hellenistic religion To avoid all ambiguity 
it imght be well to translate in the present verse ‘ himself 
being the preserver of the Body ’ — sovereign over it for the 
purpose of guarding and supporting it The relation of the 
Church to Chnst is thus one of submission arising from perfect 

24 umon and sympathy , and as the church is subject to Christ, 
so wives are to be subject to their husbands m every respect. 
A verb is used which carries with it the idea of wilhng sub- 
mission The Church puts itself under the control of Chnst, 
and in the ideal marriage the will of the wife is perfectly 
at one with that of the husband 

25 As m Colossians Paul insists on reciprocity in all family 
relations From the wives he turns to the husbands and 
bids them love your wives just as Christ loved the church and 
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gave himself up for her. As the bond between Chnst' and the 
Church was made the pattern for the wife’s duty, so it is 
now for the husband's It^has often been objected to Paul’s 

that he seems 'to lay all stress'Tin 
t he hu sband’s authority m a manner that somewhat Jars 
with modem sentiment B ut the authionty winch he claims 
Eiisba rid is one th at rest s on Twe and sacnfice, and 
w hich inde ed has no other basis. - -- — 

In his thought of Christ as the great exemplar of that 
spirit of sacrifice which alone gives title to authority, Paul 
forgets his immediate theme The two verses which follow 
refer solely to the union of Christ and the Church — b. imion 
made possible by the death of Christ Christ ‘ gave himself 26 
for the Church to consecrate her by cleansing her in the bath 
of water along with the word ’ He ' consecrated ’ the 
Church in the sense that he has set it apart as a holy com- 
munity, devoted to God’s service In the farewell prayer in 
the Fourth Gospel (John 17 15-19) Christ is likewise des- 
cribed as consecrating the Church through his death Here, 
however, the death is conceived of as effectmg this consecra- 
tion in the bath (1 e by means of the rite) of baptism. In this 
rite, according to the view which Paul sets forth in Rom 
6 3 fi , the convert participates in the death of Christ, dies 
along with him, and rises into a new hfe The Church as a 
whole IS described m the present parage ^^“m^ef^'ing 
baptism_at_the_han(^jpf_ Chn^ It was personified in the 
previous verse as the Bride of Chnst, and this Bride is now 
pictured as submitting to the nte which was ordamed for 
each individual Christian The nte consists of ‘ the bath 
of water accompanied with the word.* There is an evident 
reference to some solemn utteraiice which formed part of 
the baptismal ceremony and made it fully vahd (as she 
utters her confession) 

In our Ignorance of early Christian custom it is difficult to 
say what utterance Paul has in mind. Perhaps he alludes 
to the formula, * m the name of Jesus,’ which was pronounced 
over the convert. Perhaps he thinks of the confession j 
* Jesus is Lord,’ which the convert was required to make 
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before his immersion or immediately afterwards In i Pet. 

3 21 there is a similar reference to the spoken words which 
accompanied the rite ‘ the answer of a good conscience 
towards God ’ (A V ) Some question as to his faith was 
apparently put to the candidate for baptism, who was ad- 
mitted to the ordinance when his answer was approved 
of this confessm n made at bap tism^he^sq-caUed^/ Aposdes' 
Creed^^ems to havejirisen__ Whatever rnay be the precise 
natm^I^tEeT ahusion^the jpre^nh^y^rs^is hi^^ importanj^ 
as'”sHewih^hS“bapt]s^ ^early^days^w^ much more 

than an 'exlerhal ri;^. The ceremony itself meant nothing 
aparlTfom The "‘ word ’ or confession which gave expression 
to a vital faith 

27 Christ in his own Person is conceived' as presiding at bap- 
tism ‘ that he might present the church to himself m her 
glory, not having blemish or wrinkle or any such thing, but 
holy and irreproachable ’ It has often been held that Paul 
is here carrying out the imagery of a marriage. Baptism 
corresponds to the ceremonial bath, after which the bnde 
is splendidly arrayed (in all her glory) and presented 
to the bridegroom It is doubtful whether Paul’s language 
ought to be pressed in this somewhat artificial manner. For 
the moment he has turned away from the marriage idea, and 
IS thinking simply of the purification of the Church by baptism 
If there is any metaphor it is contained in the words * himself 
to himself ’ In ordinary baptism all is done by the celebrant, 
who presents the converts to Christ Paul thinks of a 
baptism which is administered by Christ m his own Person 
(m order to have the church as his very own). Taking the 
whole Church under his protection, he purifies it to make it 
worthy of him (standing before him, with never a spot or 
wrinkle or any such flaw), and presents it to himself. 

28 The digression has prepared the way to a profounder view 

29 of the duties involved in marriage. With a love resembhng 
that which Christ bears to the Church, ought husbands to 
love their wives as their own bodies (he who loves his 
wife loves himself). For no one ever hates his flesh. At 
first sight it might seem as if Paul here put the love of a 
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husband to his wife on rather a low ground Taking hterally 
the scriptural statement that man and wife become one 
flesh, he regards love to one’s wife as a mere extension of 
self-love. Just as a man is careful of his own skin, nourishing 
and cherishing it, he needs to take due care of his wife, who 
IS almost equally necessary to his health and comfort But 
to interpret Paul m this manner is to overlook the fact that 
he is speaking figuratively His real thought is that the 
union m mamage is like that of Chnst and the Church 
Chnst is related to the Church as the head is to the body, 
and the relation of man and wife ought to be just as close 
In other words, the whole point is that union in marriage 
must not be based on physical and material but on spiritual 
conditions It ought m some manner to reflect the divine 
love and be grounded in it This thought is made exphcit 
in the words that follow . as Christ does the church, for 30 
we are members of his Body. Indiwdual Christians belong 
to the Church, the body which is united with Christ as head, 
and which is the object of his love In their relations with 
one another they are to manifest this love which they re- 
ceive from Chnst, Husbands, more particularly m their 
conduct towards their wives, ought to give effect to that 
divine love. 

The passage which follows is peculiarly difiicult Paul 31 
himself indicates that he is speaking m riddles, which he does 
not expect his readers fully to understand All that he tries 
to malce clear to them is that the marriage relation is a 
mysterious one, and that God Himself intended it to be so 
when He first ordained it The words of this ordinance are 
first quoted Therefore shall a man leave father and mother 
and cleave to his wife, and the pair shall be one flesh. In the 
original passage (Gen 2 24) it is told how woman was 
formed out of man's own body, and for this reason a man 
must regard his wife* as his own flesh Paul makes the 
reason that which he has given m the previous verses mar- 
riage typifies the supreme union between Christ and the 
Church, and must therefore transcend and displace all^former 
relations m which the man and the woman have found them- 
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selves. Jesus himself makes use of the verse m Genesis to 
prove that marriage is indissoluble (Mark lo : 6 ff.). In the 
Mosaic law it had been treated as an ordinary contract which 
might be set aside under given circumstances, but from this 
later rule, due to human imperfections, he goes back to the 
original purpose of marriage as set forth in the creation story. 
God had made man male and female, so that husband and 
vufe should belong inseparably to one another. Tlie per- 
manence of the tie, in other words, is involved in the very 
constitution of man's nature, and no human law can presume 
to break it. Paul goes still further, and suggests that when 
God instituted marriage he intended that it should be the 
standmg type of that relation behveen Christ and the Church 
which should afterwards be established. For this reason it 
was invested from the first with a peculiar sacredness. 

32 He is aware that he has given a strange exposition of the 
scripture passage, but assures his readers that this meaning 
is really wrapt up in it if they were able to j>enetrate to its 
inner intention. ' This mystery is great , but I, for my 
part, speak with reference to Christ and the chuich ' By a 
‘ mystery,’ as elsewhere in these epistles, Paul means a divine 
purpose which is hidden from common eyes, and can only 
be understood in the light of the Spirit. He admits that in 
the present instance we have to do with a great mystery — 
one that is not only deeply hidden but is many-sided and 
capable of many interpretations, all of them true in their 
different ways This seems to be the force of the emphatic 
I| I me^ . P aul s ays in effect, * Others may explain th is i n 
the n: own ma nner_._J. myself could^ offer other explanations ; 
b ut I am lookin g at the matter now from one particular 
I see that the ultimate reference _oC_Jhe 
Christ and t he church ' What, then, is the 
‘ mysTery ’ which is thus described as ‘ great ’ > It consists, 
according to one view, of the whole text just quoted—' this 
mysterious utterance of scripture ’ Or we are to look for it 
in the closing words of the quotation, ‘ the pair (the two) 
shall become one.’ 

Among the fragments preserved from the lost 'Gospel 
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according to the Egyptians/ there is a strange saying ascribed 
to Jesns : ' When Salome inquired when the things concerning 
which she asked should be known, the Lord said When ye 
have trampled on the garment of shame, and when the two 
become one, and the male with the female is neither male nor 
female ’ The same idea recurs m several of the apocr3q)hal 
sayings ; eg ' the Lord said in a mystery. If ye make not 
the left hand as the right, and the things that are above as 
those that are below, and the things before as those behind, 
ye shall not Imow the Kingdom of God ’ Paul may possibly 
be thmking of some esoteric wisdom of this kind which he 
read into the word of Genesis Or perhaps we are to look for 
the ' mystery ’ not in the words themselves but in the ordin- 
ance of which they spealc. Since marriage, as we are expressly 
told in scnpture, was instituted by God Himself, it must have 
a divine significance, which becomes ever deeper the more it 
is pondered on Paul finds the final key to it m the relation 
of Christ to the Church. God ordained th is union of man 
ai^ woman^in the^mani^e_^^i^3iIaL]p?pfpj^^ m 

order to fo reshadow ILs great purp ose of re umting_all things 
in _ Ch nst--j lie"purpbse now g row ing to fulfilment .through 
the Church, the body of which Christ is head It may be 
note d that Tt was " under' the influence o f th i s verse"' t l^ 
marriage came to be accepted by the Roman church as a 
sacrament This was the more natural, as Paul's words were 
rendered in the Latin translation - ' sacramentum hoc 
magnum est ’ 

Few thing s in Paul's writin g s have caused more perple xity 
t han his interpretation of the meanmg of mairiage At first 
sight his idea that it was meant'to point forward to the unio n 
of ChnsFand~the^ far fetcKe d"and a^ urdj- 

arTeHreme'eHmplForthFmbi^aryjnojiL^^ 
h e had learnedTH the Rabbmical schooh Yet it,is„pos.§ible 
to discern a great truth at th e hearToF Sis^onceghon. The 
unimrotnmairaSid woraanTTiowever we look at it, is indeed 
a great mystery It is the highest expression of the principle 
which we find ever3wv'here at work in nature, and if we could 
understand fully what it means, we should possess the master- 
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key to God’s purpose m creation Lucretius begins his great 
poem on ‘ The Nature of the World ' with a splendid invoca- 
tion to the power that diaws male and female into union 
Paul was equally conscious of the significance of this 
mystery, and tries to relate it to the otlier great mystery of 
the uniting of all things in Christ. 

33 From his flight of speculation he returns to the practical 
duty which he had set himself to enforce, and which has 
now been invested with a far-reaching import However, 
let every man of you love his v/ife as himself, and let the v/ife 
reverence her husband. The first word implies that even 
apart from those high considerations which have been urged 
the duty is clear , a man’s wife should be as dear to him as 
himself, and the wife must not only love her husband but 
shew him proper obedience. 


Children and Parents (6 1-4) 

1 Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right ; 

2 honour your father and mother (it is the first command 

3 with a promise), that it may he well with you and that you 

4 may live long on earth As for you fathers, do not exas- 
perate your children, but bring them up in the discipline 
and on the admonitions of the Loi d 

From the primary relation of marnage Paul passes, as in 

I Colossians, to the duties of children and parents Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right Two ideas 
are here combined (i) obedience to parents is a natural 
duty, and is so enjoined m the Ten Commandments, which 
sum up the righteousness ’ which God requires of man , 
{2) it IS also a Christian duty, and in Christianity has taken 
on a finer quahty and a higher meaning The imphed 
reference to the Commandments leads Paul to comment on 
2 that one which deals with fihal duty Honour your father 
and mother (it is the first command with a promise). The 
words might possibly be rendered, ' which is a primary 
commandment, accompanied with a promise ’ , but they are 
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more HEturally taken as above Of all the commandments, 
this IS the first to which a promise is attached It has been 
objected that the second commandment also carries with it 
a promise (' showing meicy unto thousands of those who 
love me ’) But Paul may justly have reasoned that this is 
not so much a promise as a description of God’s love to those 
who sen^-e Him Filial obedience is promised the definite 

reward of well-being^ andTdhg life" ' 

As in Gbr'~3'"^'"TauI’'feqmres of parents that they shall 
exercise their authority without unduediarshness. Fathers, 
do not exasperate (angei) your children, but bring them up m 
the discipline and on the admonitions of the Lord. The con- 
trast is between the nagging, bullying methods of unwise 
parents and the sweet reasonableness which ought to prevail 
in the Christian home There must be discipline, but it needs 
to be enforced wth the love and consideration which Christ 
inspires The verse can hardly be construed as a' wammg to 
Christian parents to instruct their children in the facts and 
principles of their rehgion Paul is thinking only^oLthjg. 
temper_Vv’hich parents should bring'td tl^ education of their 

ch ildre n the training they give, _ ah, the counsels , they 

offer, should be imbued with the Christian spirit 


3 

4 


Servants and Masters (6 5-9) 

Servants, be obedient to those who are your masters here below 5 
with reverence and tremblmg, with singleness of heart as 
to Christ himself ; instead of merely working when their 6 
eye is on you, like those who court human favour, do 
God’s will from the heart like servants of Christ, by 7 
rendermg service with goodwill as to the Lord and Master , 
not to men. Be sure that everyone, slave or free, will be 8 
paid back by the Lord and Master for the good he has done. 
And as for you masters, act by your servants in the same 9 
way, and stop threatening them , be sure that they and 
you have a Lord and Master in heaven, and there is no 
partiality about him 

In the passage which follows on the duties of masters and 
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oversigfht which belongs to them as the manual labour 
belongs to the slaves If they so discharge their office they 
will be able to dispense with threatening Fair treatment 
mil be met with ready obedience The motive that must 


control all the relation of masters and servants is emphasized 
once more , ' be sure that the Master — ^their master and 
yours~is in heaven, and with him there is no respect of 
persons/ This warning is meant both for masters and 
slaves H uma n justice always sided with the master when 
there a difference^” I:hfisFwill shew ¥o'^ch partiality 
H eith er wffi he acq uit the wicked slav e 
because of his lowly- condition ^ All will be treated by one 
i^asure, according to their worth . ’ 


The Christian Life as a Warfare (6 10-17) 

To conclude. Be strong in the Lord and in the strength of 10 
his might ; put on God’s armour so as to be able to stand ii 
against the stratagems of the devil. For we have to 12 
struggle not with blood and flesh but with the angelic 
Rulers, the angelic Authorities, the potentates of the dark 
present, the spirit-forces of evil in the heavenly sphere. 

So take God’s armour, that you may be able to make 13 
a stand upon the evil day and hold your ground by over- 
coming all the foe. Hold your ground, tighten the belt of 14 
truth about your loins, wear integrity as your coat of mail, 15 
and have your feet shod with the stability of the gosfel 16 
of peace , above all, take faith as your shield, to enable 17 
you to quench all the fire-tipped darts flung by the 
evil one, put 'on salvation as your helmet, and take the 
Spirit as your sword (that is, the word of God) 

As he brings the epistle to a close Paul exhorts his readers 
to courage and endurance in the service to which Christ has 
called them He thmks of the Christian as a soldier who is 
engaged in a great struggle for which he must be fully armed, 
and the nature of his - armour is described in detail The 
comparison of life to a warfare is an obvious one, for which 
many parallels can be found in every literature Paul 
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himself constantly speaks of his struggles and hardships 
under metaphors borrowed from warfare In the present 
passage, however, he imagines a warfare of a specific kind 
The Chnstian has to take arms not merely against the world's 
troubles and temptations, but against a Iiost of inviNible 
enemies. In more than a figurative sense he is called on to do 
battle, for the powers of evil arc striving to overcome the 
cause of Christ, and every Christian is in the place of a 
soldier, with a dut})' assigned to him This thought of a 
w^farej-gamst^spiritual foes is very real to Paul, so that the 
passage is hardly to be construed as mere poetical description. 
Luther believed that on several occasions he had actual 
combads^with de'^sT^and Pai^ hkewise^fhdught of spiritual 
assaults which were only to be beaten off with spintual 
weapenis.'” Tfis chiefly with ThisXliristian armour That tlie 
passage is concerned At first sight it may seem to be 
attached loosely to the rest of the epistle by way of a final 
exhortation , but when we look at it more closely we can see 
that it has a real connexion with what has gone before. 
Again and again Paul has spoken of those enemies in the 
heavenly sphere who have sought to frustrate the work of 
Christ He has desenbed the Church as Clmst's instrument 
in restormg all thmgs to harmony, in spite of the hostile 
powers Now, as he closes, he calls on every member of the 
Church to do his part valiantly in that cause for which it 
stands The victory of Christ \vill depend on the fidelity of 
each one of his soldiers 

10 To conclude (for the rest). Be strong in the Lord and in 
the strength of his might. Instead of further exhortations 
in detail P aul declares that^ he Christian must find strength 
m Christ for all the conflict oflifd He"pfoceeBs to teli what 
tKisTtfength consisfsTn, picturing it as a complete suit of 
armour In^ttieJLprd i s the usual Pauline term for uni on 
wi th Christ Byjnakm g ourselves one with h im hjp p o we r 

of I am able for an ythin g, say s Pa ul 
in Phil 4 13, in h im who stre ngth ens me . ~ ^ 

11 ^ Put on the complete armour of God — ^not merely separate 
pieces but the panoply.’ This emphatic word determines 
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the whole thought of the passage which Mows The enemies 
we contend with are strong and crafty, and we must be armed 
at every pomt if we would resist them God’s armour 
implies that the armour required is of spiritual nature, and 
that it IS of God’s own matang, and therefore proof against 
all weapons that can be brought against it The purpose of 
the armom is ‘ that you may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil ’ (A V ). As the next verse shews, Pau l 
'*^SS§~tlysjihrase in no conventional ^i^e He thinks of man 

enemies, with SataiTas their chief 
behef in spintuaJ agencies, evil ^d 
g oodTwi tli who m man had TdTecTmnw^ universal We read 
constantly_in jthe^gospels of angels and demons who ^e 
J^^rnan affairs,. TheTehgion of the age, not to spealT* 
was largely concerned with” the dahger'fronTevil 
^J^irUs PM shared in the'”prevMng~behef,"M-'the~niDre 
so as he thought "of The "work” ~of' Ch rist ~a s~haw nglfs '~back- 
gro^^li^he heavenly worid. The, ^Kstile angels had 
co nspire d to prevent C&st^c^ing, and when he had c^e 
iS™Spjte.pfj^em they had contnved to brmg about his death 
I Cor. 2. 8)j_ Them designs agaihsFChiist himselfliadTailedr 
bu^ now they had turned them malice against his people" 
Behind all the troubles and tempfatibnsHiy'i^cIiXEfistians 
are assailed Paul saw the mahgmty of those invisible powers 
thorn in the %sh, \ whatever iLro§y.h^Y® hera,jwas 
due, he believed, to a messenger of S atan wim had^e^ jent 
toJbMet him 7 ~ In their attaclre on Chiefs people ffi e evil 
p owers are not only^trongTiut infinitely c unni ng , hen ce th e 
n eed for amm our which jw^resisT^jth^^tratagen^ 

For we have to struggle, not with blood and flesh (1 e 12 
not agamst merely human foes), ' but against Dominions, 
against Authorities, agamst the World-rulers of this darkness 
Paul singles out the most august titles by which the hostile 
powers were known in order to impress on us the terrible 
nature of the struggle Not merely spiritual agencies, but 
the very mightiest of them have set themselves to oppose us 
Elsewhere m these epistles Paul has referred to the angelic 
Rulers or Domimons and Authorities ; now he adds to them 
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the potentates or * world-rulers/ In apocalj ptic Jnda^ni 
it was assumed that this world liad been given over, for the 
tirne being, to the power of Satan He was the Prince of 
this world (cf John 12 31, ^4 16 . ii) Perhaps there 

IS a suggestion of this idea m Paul's reference J:o the world- 
rulers; but the immediate origin of the term must be sought 
m 'Helleni^^spcculation The Gnostic sj^stems madc,^ 
sh^p"division between the upper sphere of light — -tjie Plcroma 
i — aud' the rhaterial world This lower sphere^ was under 
the dominion of the potentates 01 bvbrW-iulers ’ — identifmd 
m some of the systerns with the planetar the angelic 
enthro"hed' ih them. The soul of man, uhich has wandered^ 
from its' trae liome into” the lower sphere, is in b ondag e 
to these poweis, and seeks, with the aid of a divine redeemer, 
to escape from th^ 

Paul’s language is to be explained m the light of such 
conceptions He speaks of ‘ the world-rulers of tins d^k- 
ne^s,’ or the pptentat^Jof' the dark present, le the mahgn 
angelic beings who hold swa3^ in the material world, the region 
dPdS mess that stands over against the divine light These 
tyrannical powers, aware that Christ has offered deliverance, 
are for ever striving to force men back under their 3'oke 
All the supernatural enemies against whom the Christian 
niust'Tvage'Kis'warTarb~ afe "finally desciibed in one compre- 
Kei^v^phf^e''^^*'* s'piiitual powers oTTdfces' of evil in the 
heavenly sphwe ’ The phrase is iiitehtibhally vague, id 
as^’to enhance the mystery and horror of the picture The 
Ctostp^ i^ to conceive o^himself as battling with gi an t 
who m he c annot see or name Behind troubles and 
may^s^m in themselves trivial there arc 
u^iSMy^spirit^forces of evil, reigning in the invisible^o^” 

13 Wherefore— in’ ordeFtb meet this terrific assault— take 
God’s armour (take up the whole armour of God), that you 
may be able to make a stand (hterally, to withstand) upon 
the evil day. Thi s m ay refer to the great crisis now’^ at hand 
^ have^already seen (5 ~i6),"Tha.tr T^ t 
^#fejhe C^^^ Saban and'^his host woiiid make 

desperate ?.ttemp^to recover their power. T he b ook 
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of this crisis, fore- 

s^dowed hy^ the^establishment of emperor-worship, in 
which a human ^being^ usurped the honour due to God A 
similar conviction that the Church is presently to confront 
the great cnsis may be traced in other New Testament books 
(e g. I John 2 * 18 , Heb 12 26) But the reference m the 
vers e b efore jis is more probably to be taken m a general 
sense , by the evil day Paul means any evil day, any time of 
peci^^ stress and difficulty He is tlunking throughout 
the passage of a condition of soul which must always be that 
of^the Christian_^ Now and then,^ m the life of a solder, 
there will be a day of battle, a tnal which wiU challenge a 
man’s utmost fortitude The Christian will be able to m^t 
it because at aU times he is fuUy armed 

iFisVot altogether certain' how the next words should be 
translated The meaning may be (i) ' having made all your 
preparations,’ i.e. havmg put on every piece of the armour 
which IS now to be descnbed , or (2) ’ havmg overcome aU 
thmgs ’ The image would thus be that of a warnor who at 
the close of the struggle holds the ground as victor, by over- 
coming all the foe. This is the view accepted m Moffatt’s 
translation, but it does not seem entirely adequate Paul is 
speaking of a panoply which will enable the Chnstian both 
to ' withstand ’ and to ' stand ’ There would be no need of 
armour after the fight was won So it is best to trans^te 
(as in the A V.) ‘ having done all to stand ’ This expresses 
an liSO^'v^ich is not onljTfine in itself T^ut fits m admirably 
with the general sense of the passage P^-ffi ^ 

d esperate conffict in which the sqlcher performsjus Sut3LtoJ;h^ 
uttermost, and stiff holds on jvhen his c ause seems hopglggp 
T£eXhnsim£, likiwisej is- to stahd at ffis post, when he can 

do no more , 

'“The armour is now described in detail. If Paul wro e e 
epistle in the military quarter of Rome, with the spectacle 
of soldiers marching or standing at guard always before ms 
eyes, the picture may owe something to his own o serva ion. 
For the most part, however, he falls back on t e ima^ 
of scnpture. He borrows chiefly from Isa. 59 • ^7 ^ 
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ficent passage in whidi the prophet thinks of God as arming 
Himself to come to the rescue of His people. One or two 
suggestions are also taken from the messianic prophecy in 
Isa II 4 The Old Testament language had already been 
reproduced in the Wisdom of Solomon 5 ‘ and this passage 
may also have been m Paul’s mind , elsewhere in his epistles 
(particularly in the first two chapters of Romans) he seems 
to shew a pietty close acquaintance with this book, and its 
influence is traceable here. 

14 Hold your ground (stand fast), tighten the belt of truth about 
your loins (literally, with your loins girt about with truth). 
The object of a belt or girdle was to hold the clothes well 
together and prevent them from interfering with active 
movement, and in this sense truth (1 e peifcct sincerity in 
word and deed) is compared to a girdle. It holds together all 
other qualities and makes them effectual ‘ The longer I 
five,’ said Charles Dickens, ‘ the more I find that without 
sincerity a man can do nothing ’ In the passage of Isaiah 
which Paul is following, the divine warrior ‘ puts on nghteous- 
ness as a breast-plate ’ The prophet seems to intend little 
more than th at G od is the God of righteousness, and will 
fight for those who have suffered wrong Paul transfers the 
Old Testament pfirase~{dT;lieXhrist]an armour, and thereby 
gi^" 0 J^other andThdre'defimte'meahiiig' “As the pur^se 
of a breast-plate or coat of_m^~^to_guar^the^tal paftKpf 
the'liddyj'^s^the Christian pr otec ts himself by integrity or 
Th e thou glif is_similar to_ that olThh famous 
Ode^ of Horace, ‘Integer intae scelerisque purus ’ A man 
who se hfe is pArfectl3M ipright has nothing to fear 
15 One of the most important parts of the Roman equipment 
was the ‘ cahgae ’ — the military boots which were designed 
^ for long marches over every kind of difficult ground It 
hasjbeen_said„that the^secret of the Roman conquests was 
%^ 5 i:^SiiQn^bestoyied_pn^^ £0^^ So' PaiiTis 

pf^fke armour Have your feet 
go^el of pea ce. The preHse 
meanmg of the metaphor is somWhat doubtful. The Greek 
word may imply that strength^ of the gospel the 
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believer is prepared for all difficulties, however unexpected, 
i fe has st abili^,;~liis fobting^ is sure7 and on the mostslip^ry 
ground he wiU not fall. Paul’ is ^^ntf^thmlong, ho\^er, 
of tS^pfOThefic pSage about ‘ the feet of him that brings 
goo(^fa^gs ' Jlsa 52 7), and his words may th^ be taken 
to refer to the im^ibiiaxy spiSTthe preparedness or readiness 
t o car ry the gospel everywhere As the' ibldieF had to be 
fit Jo march mstfflly at the^ word of command, so tKe 
Ctostian mus^be prepared, at aU times, to answer the call 
pf Chn st. We are apt to thmk bflihe^amaziiig pfogressdif 


Christianity in the earlydehfuries a^due~tol;he work o’f 'Paul 
a ncTinSw ” other great mTssidnmes^ ' ”The~t rffi:h tF^'they' 
di d com paratively httle Dunng the great age of expansion 
which followed the death of Paul wedd hot* hear of the haine 
of a sin^dutstandmi^^ Thelial'wdfk waFddhe 

b ^ cd imtless~dl 5 scure men and jwmnenjwh^^ Jt_fflelr 
first duty to spread th e message m their own circle of fnen,ds 
an^peighbours Along’^th the obligation to follow the 
gospel jn_o^idVradfe^Paffidwens*bnJ:lus other pbhgi^on 
t o mak e it known^ 

From the constant dress of the soldier Paul passes to his 16 
special eqmpment for battle Above all (1 e ‘to cover aU 
the rest,’ or perhaps, ‘ along with all these ’), take faith as 
your shield (literally, the shield of faith), to enable you to 
quench all the fire-tipped darts flung by the evil one. A pecu- 
har word is used which signifies an oblong shield, designed 
to protect the whole body, and made of wood, covered over 
with thick hide. Arrows and javehns stuck m the hide, 
and even when they were loaded with burnmg pitch could 
not set it on fire. Faith is compared to such a shield, guard- 
ing the behever from head to foot against all the attacks of 
his mvisible enemies 


With another remimscence of Isaiah Pa!ul speaks of salvation 17 
as the helmet. This means for Isaiah, as he descnbes the 
divine warrior, that God is the brmger of salvation His 
people see His fiammg crest in the distance, and know that 
He is hastening to save them As Paul uses the image, it 
apphes to a salvation which the behever has received Two 
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things are suggested by comparing it to a helmet • (i) The 
Christian m his struggle wears, as his chief glory, the con- 
fidence of his salvation , (2) this confidence is at the same 
time his protection It may be said that Paul here throws 
into a vivid image the thought which inspires the great closing 
passage of the eighth chapter of Romans If God be for us, 
who can be against us ? Such, then, is the panoply in which 
the Christian stands completely defended. Only one thing 
more is needed — the weapon with which he himself may assail 
his foes ‘ the sword of the Spirit, that is, the word of God 
The reference is not to the Bible, the Word spoken by God. 
As the context shews, Paul conceives rather of the Christian 
as speakmg, answermg his enemies with words he has received 
from God Talce the Spirit as your sword (that is, the word 
of God). From the next verse we may infer that wdiile Paul 
mcludes all forms of Chnstian utterance (e g. the confession 
of faith, the declaration of God’s promises, etc ) he thinks 
chiefly of prayer It is called the sword of the Spirit because 
the Spirit accompanies it and gives it force. We know not 
how to pray aright, but the Spirit pleads for us (Rom 8 26). 
The imagery reminds us of the w^ell-laiown verse in the 
epistle to Hebrews ‘ For the word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than a two-edged ord ’ (Heb 4 12). 

Request for Prayer, especially on his own Behalf 

(6 ; 18-20) 

18 Praying at all times in the Spirit with all manner of prayer 

and entreaty — ^be alive to that, attend to it unceasingly, 
interceding on behalf of all the saints and on my behalf 

19 also, that I may be allowed to speak and open my lips 
in order to expound fully and freely that open secret of 

20 the gospel for the sake of which I am in custody as its 

envoy. Pray that I may have freedom to declare it as 
I should. 


As in all his epistles, Paul closes with a personal section 
He IS writing m the present instance to a church (or churches) 
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which he has never visiled, and of which he probably Imows 
very little He is unable, therefore, to single out any of his 
readers by name, and can only send general good wishes and 
a few allusions to his own circumstances and prospects 
The transition to these closing sentences of personal greeting 
is veiy skilfully made After his reference to the sword of 
the Spirit he speaks explicitly of prayer, and exhorts his 
readers to pray for each other and for himself The personal 
notices then follow naturally. 

Praying at all times (on cver5’' occasion) in the Spirit with all 18 
manner of prayer and entreaty. So far he thinks of prayer for 
their o\TO welfare and spiiitual gmdance, but he then goes 
on to exhort them to pray for others ' they are to keep 
wakeful for that purpose with all insistence and supphcation 
for all the saints ’ As often in the ISlpw Testament, the idea 
of watchfulness is coupled with that of prayer. The habit 
of prayer easily becomes a mechanical one, performed without 
an3^ thought at all , yet its whole value depends on the earnest 
desire behind the spoken -words Be alive to that, or ‘for 
this purpose ’ , i e to preserve this hving quality in our 
prayer we are to accustom ourselves to pray for others — 
interceding on behalf of all the saints. A great preacher has 
observed that, however listless a congiegation may be during 
the stated prayer, it always wakens when prayer is being 
made for the sick, the bereaved, loved ones who are far away 
or in danger This remembrance of others, in pubhc or , 
private devotions, is the surest way of landhng the true spint 
of prayer Like Jesus himself, in his parables of the impor- 
tunate widow and the traveller at midnight, Paul requires 
that prayer should be msistent attend to it unceasingly ; 
not that God hears us for our much spealang, but because 
insistency, even when the prayer seems not to be answered, 
is evidence of a faith that will not allow itself to be dis- 
couraged 

So he comes to his request for prayer on my behalf also, 19 
' that a message may be given me m the opening of my 
mouth ’ In Col 4 3 he spoke of prayer that a door might 
be opened for the entrance of the gospel Here the prayer 
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is that his own mouth should be opened, that I may be allowed 
to speak and open my lips. lie is concerned not so much 
that others should be willing to listen ns that he himself may 
have power to expound fully and freely (to make known 
boldly) the open secret, or mjestcry, of the gospel. Now at 
the close of the epistle he takes occasion to remind them of 
its mam theme He has been seeking to impress on them the 
inner significance of the gospel, the hidden purpose of God 
which hes behind it. He desires that in all his teaching he 
may be able to expound these high matters boldly. 'Ihis 
adverb, ‘ boldly ’ or fully and freely, corresponds to a Greek 
word which means literaJly ‘ freedom of speech/ and perhaps 
it IS intended here to suggest this idea as well as the larger 
one of boldness in general. 

20 For the sake of the gospel Paul declared himself to be an 
envoy or ambassador in custody (bonds) This phrase would 
have a particular vi\ndness and fitness if the epistle was 
written from Rome — the imperial city to which envoys or 
anbassadors were constantly coming from all nations on 
earth Paul could feel in his prison that he also was there 
on a high errand, acting as Christ’s ambassador But we 
know from 2 Cor 5 20 that the thought of his being an 
envoy was a favourite one with Paul, long before he arrived 
at Rome He says here that he is still carr^nng on ids 
appointed work, although he must now do so in chains. 


The Messenger Tychicus (6 * 21-22) 

21 Our beloved brother Tychicus, a faithful minister in the Lord, 

Will give you all information about me, so that you may 

22 know how I am , that is why I am sending him to you, 
to let you know how I am and to encourage your hearts. 


21 The next two verses are practically repeated from Col 
224 7-9 Paul may be indicating this when he saj^s that 
you also may know how I am. 1 e the news of me , you as 
well as others to whom I am writing. 
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CHAPTER VI, VERSES 23, ^4 

The Closing Benediction (6 23, 24) 

Peace and love with faith be to the brothers from God the 23 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all who 24 
have an undying love for our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Peace be to the brothers and love with faith from God the 23 
Father and the Lord Jesus' Christ. We can here discern the 
triad which is always recurnng m Paul faith, hope, love 
It IS most exphcit m the great thirteenth chapter of i Corin- 
thians, but we can trace it constantly throughout the epistles 
In the present verse we have peace substituted for hope, 
no doubt because Paul is now closing his letter, and wishes 
to bring in the customary word of farewell He ends with 
the usual benediction . ‘ Grace be with all who love our 24 
Lord Jesus Christ in incorruption ’ This last word was fre- 
quently employed m Hellenistic thought to denote the divine 
nature — exempt from change and decay — as distinguished 
from the earthly It occurs a number of times in Paul s 
writings, usually with reference to immortality (e g i Cor 
15 . 42 ‘ It IS sown m corruption, it is raised m mcorruption ) 

In the verse before us, the closing phrase may possibly 
define our Lord Jesus Christ as now exalted and dweUmg in 
the immortal sphere But it connects more naturally with 
the verb Paul means to suggest that even on earth Christ s 
people possess the higher nature, and that all their thoug ts 
and emotions ought to spnng out of the new life that is in 
them Their love to Christ is that of men who have been 
reborn through him, an undying or incorruptible love. e 
cannot but feel that Paul deliberately chooses dhis word to 
close the epistle He began with praise to God who b 

us in the heavenly sphere in Christ (i 3) ' ^ ^ 

the thought that those who love Christ have already eir 
part m that higher immortal world in which he dwe s 
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